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WAREROOM STOCK Scion. 0 ® c= encase 


25 50 100 500 

21/.-pound cere nee ee $2.00 $3.65 $17.50 
5-pound . ; : 4E 3.30 6.25 30.00 
10-pound 4.65 9.00 42.50 
MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK Friction Top Pails. F. 0. B. Cars Chicago. 

It. Orders to be placed with the 

Manufacturer for shipment 
100 500 1000 
21/,-pound man " $15.25 $29.75 
5-pound ee . 26.50 52.00 
10-pound 37.50 74.00 
FIVE-GALLON CANS, F. O. B. CARS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wareroom Stock Manufacturers’ Stock 


Cases, 2 Cans Each. Bulk. Cases, 2 Cans each. Bulk. 
$9.50 38 $8.80 50 cans. . . $14.00 
45.00 2 eae f f 42.75 100 cans... 27.75 
90.00 §£ 15.00 100 ' 200 cans... 55.00 


SPECIAL for OCTOBER ONLY 3's’ * 


AN ADVANTAGE FOR THOSE WHO CAN ACCEPT SHIPMENT FROM DETROIT. 


100 500 1000 
21/,-1b. cans ..$3.00 $14.50 $29.00 5-GALLON CANS 


5-lb. pails .. 5.30 25.25 50.50 50 bulk...$13.50 50 cases. . $41.50 
10-Ib. pails .. 7.40 35.75 71.50 100 bulk... 26.75 100 cases... .81.00 


SEND FOR CONTAINER CIRCULAR LISTING MOST COMPLETE LINE GLASS JARS. 
ALL ORDERS FOR GOODS AS LISTED ABOVE SEND TO 


The A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 230 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


QUEENS 


5c Each 
3 for $1.00 


I WILL HAVE YOUNG QUEENS TO OFFER THROUGH 
EARLY NOVEMBER. SEND ME YOUR 
ORDER TODAY. 


WALTER T. KELLEY, PROP. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
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EDWARDS | Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 
METAL SHINGLES For your convenience we have included a 
AND ROOFING coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 


letter. 














LOOK BETTER 
OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
LAST LONGER may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
, COST LESS my mies. Be questions asked. 
HHT . ° a © we ship all over 
@)// Fire, wind and the country, we can give special service to 


Tre lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 188. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


those located in the East—New York, Penn., 
New Engand, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 








W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


























1033-1083 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 
ait bee BEE 08 ee 6-060 04 6010: 5 se 
caemeee CEES 
iniakeban ED on.c'cncc00es cc oan 

ATEMTS Seah | bs 

CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON EEE 4:04 so n0nvaveckvicenabeneneeene 

MacLachlan Bldg. Washington, D. C. tt chaaces bi onde ewaeee ee 

ES 
— HONEY WANT ED 
Extracted 
Write us what you have SPECIAL PRICES 
to offer. 100—G-Ib. Palls.............. $5.98 


Ship us your beeswax and old 10 cs. 8-oz. Jars (2 doz. ea.)... 


r cash or worked into 10 cs. 16-0z. Jars (2 doz. ea.).. 
a foundation 6 Ultra Violet Queen Bees.... 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 








— 


Bee Hives at Special Prices 


Send us your list now for special quotations for shipment prior to 
January ist, 1932. 











| Our products are always guaranteed to please you. 
Write us today. 
} 














} Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


a: 


BANKING 



















&.8.SPITZER, Pres. E.R. ROOT, VicePres. H.&. AYLARD, Cashier 





THEHOME] «4 SAFE INVESTMENT under all conditions: 
HONEYBEES A Savings Account with this Medina bank— 


phe 


Capital Assets over $165,000.00. 


- SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK COMPAN 
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Honey Prospects and Markets 





| U. S. Government Report of September 15 Summarized. 


(Information from Producing 


Areas for First Half of September.) 





Summary 
Rainfall during this period has again 
heen more helpful to colonies in the east 
ern than in the western half of the coun 
try. The main honey crops are being ex 
tracted, and in many cases extracting is 
working 


being completed, but bees are 


actively in many eastern sections on 


smartweed, aster, goldenrod, and «a few 
other late flowers. Smartweed appears to 
have this 
The irregular nature of this year’s crop 
is emphasized by late reports, beekeepers 
in some areas securing no surplus at all, 
while others have 120 
pounds or more of honey per colony. Comb 


yielded unusually well year. 


in the same state 


honey is exceptionally short because of 
the irregular nature of the flow. The east 
ern half of the country has hitherto been 
most prominent in selling its honey direct 
to the 
Doubtless the East still leads in this meth 
od of marketing, but during the past year 
or two beekeepers in the West have made 
great strides in expanding their 
markets and have found this more profit 
able than selling their honey abroad or to 
the larger eastern markets. Germany has 


consumer, or to nearby grocers. 


loca | 


re-entered the marketing picture to a 
slight degree, and large eastern buyers are 
showing more interest in honey than they 
did some months ago, but most sales of 
this year’s crop will have to be made di 
reet to consumers and to dealers relatively 
near the beekeeper. Buyers should keep in 
mind the fact that, especially in the West, 
the present crop is one of the shortest in 
’ that 


ported, except here and there in 


vears, and few large vields are re 
a limited 
range of territory, extending from New 


York south to West 


and northern 


Virginia, and west 
Minnesota. 


from 


north to Prices 
little 


weeks ago, and in view of the apparent 


those of two 


show change 


shortage of honey many beekeepers are 


holding for higher 


prices. 
CALIFORNIA POINTS—-In southern Califor 
nia most plants have dried up. Colonies gener 
illy in good shape for wintering. Supplies of 
white sage honey are very light and there was 


a rather light vield of buckwheat-sage. Sup 
plies of alfalfa honey in the Imperial Valley 
ire generally cleaned up. Germany has again 


entered the field as a buyer to a limited ex 
tent, and a fairly good demand has developed 
from eastern markets. Orange honey however i 


n light demand, with beekeepers generally i 
clined to hold for higher prices. The market « 
buckwheat-sage honey is dull and weak. R 


cent sales reported by beekeepers range abo 
as follows: Orange, white to extra white, ¢ 
6%c; occasional sales extra light amber orang: 


low as 5c; a little almost white sage reported 
sold at 5c per lb. In Central California alfalfa 
and cotton honey are still being extracted 
the San Joaquin Valley and while the yield ma 
be a little below normal it will apparently | 
higher than first estimated. Demand for alfalf 
honey has shown a little improvement, b 
other honeys are moving slowly. Sales report: 
of light amber alfalfa-cotton honey at most 
si4e per Ib white orange, 6-7c per Ib. | 
northern California the mountain flow of ne« 
tar was cut off much earlier than normal. Thi 
tle honey is reported scarce, and ever 
seareer than earlier reports indicated. Demand 
for thistle honey, however, is limited. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—East of Cascades 
Third cutting alfalfa is still in bloom and 
strong colonies are storing surplus from this 
source, but many colonies are weak on account 
of spray poisoning and are not gaining. Most 
colonies apparently have plenty of stores. Mor 
beekeepers are packing their honey this year 
in small containers and selling them in cit 


markets. Few sales reported. White to light 
amber sweet clover around 5e per Ib. West of 
Cascades: The quality of this year’s crop ji 


below normal and will often range poor to fair 
with little good fireweed honey available 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Demand 

fairly good for the lighter colored honey. of 
which production is light, but little interest 
reported from the outside markets for the d»_k 
er honey, which make up a larger proportior 
than usual of this year’s crop. Lower prices of 
honey are inereasing local 
the means of keeping much honey off the lar 
ger markets. In fact, some leaders in the indu 
try think that with such a small production a 
that of this vear local largely tal 
care of the available honey. Most present sale 
ire being made by beekeepers who are forced 
sell, and those who are financially able ar 
holding for higher prices. Water white sweet 
clover and alfalfa has sold lightly at around 
per Ib and considerable reported fi 
erop at Se. One car of white sweet 


sales, and will b 


sales can 


inquiry is 
this vear’ 


clover and alfalfa reported sold at 5e: som 
sales 1! by ind 1 ton lot up to 6« 
No. 1 white comb ha old all the way fron 
$2.50-3.75 per case, few higher. mostly $2.5 


8.50. Several car reported sold at $2.75 pe 
ease for faney $2.50 for No. 1; $2.25 for No 


Colorado: Late reports show no improvement 

the general situation Sees generally hay 
enough stores for wintering but many bee 
keepers are taking off no surplus at all ar 


few are securing much over one quarter of 

crop. Wyoming: Here also the average surplu 
per colony will be very short, with 35 pound 
per colony the highest so far reported. Inquiri« 
have improved, buf most sale are being made 
locally Montana Surplu is generaly light 
though in favored localities a fairly good ero; 
has heen obtained, Bee ire n good conditior 


for winter Idaho Due to 
in late August and early 

rrigated valleys have 
was thought possible 


favorable weather 


September, bees ir 

stored more surplus thar 
earlier in the season. How 
the crop is the shortest in many years and 
many apiaries have made little more than win 
ter stores. Utah: In spite of the exceptional! 
hot weather, almoct complete lack of rainfall! 


ever 
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d small working forces, bees will generally crop has been better along the Red River Val 
t enough to winter on, but surplus for out ley than further south in the state. The mar 
de shipment will be light. Most estimates are ket for extracted white cotton is reported as 
yr 40 per cent of a crop or less. Nevada: Pro 7c per lb. Arkansas: Bees are doing well and 
iuction is spotted, some districts reporting no working on various fall flowers. It appears that 
irplus at all, some 25 to 50 per cent of nor they will go into winter quarters with plenty of 
al, and one beekeeper reports 8 cases of comb stores and an ample supply of young bees 
roduced by some colonies PLAINS AREA Red River Valley of North 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—South central Dakota and Minnesota: A frost the last of Au 
nd southwestern Texas: Many beekeepers are gust put a stop to the sweet clover flow, but 
iid to be so discouraged that they are endeavy recent hot weather has aided the secretion of 
ring to sell their bees and go into some other nectar in asters and goldenrod, Few sales white 
nd of work. Inquiries are light and few sales extracted in small pails at 8c per lb. Iowa: The 
ported. New crop extracted has moved in 60s yield varies greatly, even within a few miles 
t 6-7e per lb. West Texas: A small amount of Occasional large yards in western lowa will av 
‘tton honey, averaging about 20 pounds pet erage 80 to 90 pounds, while others, especially 
olony, is being extracted. Yield from broom in the eastern part of the state, will secure no 
eed is very light. Northeast Texas: The honey surplus at all. White extracted, 5-6a per Ib 








~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers ~ | 


Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the final 
verage yield per colony this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey (b) comb honey? 
(rive answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give 
inswer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots 
earload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails’? (b) comb honey 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give 
inswer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in 
our locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and supply of 
tores? Give answer in per cent. The following table gives the answe1 


? 




















Aver. vield Pet Cond 
per colony avet Large lots Grocers Retail Move of 
State Name Ex. Comb. yield Ex Comb Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment colo 
\la. (J. M, Cutts) 50 30..110 ..$.50. $4.82. .$.80. .$.25.. Fair 110 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson) 24 50 1.60 RO 95 Slow .100 
B. Cc. (A. W. Finlay 50) 90 10% 75. 90 Fair 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews 15 0 25 06% 85 25..Slow a0) 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) . Slow 75 
Colo. (O. E. Adeock 10 10 20 06% 3.50.. 50 3.75 60 23. .Slow 90 
Colo. (J. A. Green) 50 50 04% 5 2.50 75 15..Fain 90 
Conn. (A. Latham) 30 30 50 80.. 4.75 1.00 30. .Slow ..100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) 50 100 OS... 5 59 Slow 100 
Kila. (H. Hewitt) 60. 100 50 6s... Slow 75 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder 13 31 60 06% 50.. 75 Slow ..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 100 80..125 75. 20 Slow 100 
Ind, (E. S. Miller) 60 35 70. , 65 3.80 R0 20. .Slow 100 
Ind, (Jay Smith ..100 50 , 60 3.50 80 22 Slow 150 
lowa (EB. G. Brown) is Baws OO 06.. 65 3.50.. .75 20 Fair 110 
lowa. (W. S. Pangburn) 0.. — 48... Slow 50 
Kans (J F. Garner).. 55 38.. 50 55 41.00 70 22 Slow 100 
La. (E. ¢ Davis) 50.. 3.50. 65 Fair 100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) 25 50 6.00 od 5 Slow 90 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) 30 20 i 1.00. 5.00 , 30..Slow 100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) OO <.. 1314 50 Slow 100 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)..... 50 ' 30.. 5 45 1.00 20 Fair .. 80 
Mich. (F. Markham) 60.. 24 50 08% 4.00 .60 4.00 25..Fair . 85 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) Se.» Gao Wes 06 : 50 Slow ..100 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) Bsa Oe 7 . Slow .. 20 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 7%3.. &.. © 05% 3.00... .60 3.60 70 Slow . 75 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).. 40.. 25 45 2.67% 40. Slow . 75 
VN. ¥. (Geo. B. Howe) 50 50 50. 06 3.50 ia 75 Fair 100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser). 90.. 60..130. Svs. Gr8 90.. 4.25 60 Rapid. .100 
N. ©. (C. S. Baumgarner) +o Weecnee 75 1.00 Fair ..100 
N. Cc. CW. J. Martin) 200 100 100 O07 70 t.00 90.. .25 Fair 100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) 40.. 5% 45 3.60... .55 20..Slow 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) 84 150 65 4.00 85 20..Slow 90 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) .100. .100 07 . Slow ..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 50 100 07 £.00.. .60 4.00.. .75.. .20..Slow .. 90 
Okla (. F. Stiles) 90.. oe TA. « 90 20..Fair .. 80 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) 15 80 , 55.. 3.50 18. .Fair 100 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 65.. % Fair 100 
S. D. (L. A. Syvernd) 40 25 oe 20..Slow .. 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 60 25 75 ae 25..Slow .. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) 72 106 60 Slow 
Texas (J. N. Mayes). 40 20.. 80 05. 1.50.. 5.00 Slow 110 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) 50 100 04.. 55.. . Slow 100 
Va. (L. N. Gravely) 0) 75 90 Og 3.60 50.. 3.60 18. .Slow 90 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) 25 25 05 12 .Fair 75 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) Sees 66 06% 42 Fair 100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 50 24..125 50 4.25 .25..Slow 
Wis. (N. FE. France) ‘ 0 0 16% 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) 27! 20 50 (, Fair 75 
Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) so aa 0 25 45 55 20 Rapid 90 
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? Reliabl 
Berry $ italian Queen Bees 


SAFE INTRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


“27 Years Producing the Best of 
Honey-gathering Queens.” 


In order to move quickly a large num- 
ber of fine queens we again will guaran 
tee safe introduction of our queens along 
with entire satisfaction otherwise. Fol- 
low directions to the best of your ability 
all we ask. If unsuccessful in intro 
ducing we will replace until you are suc 
cessful or refund cash paid us. All queens 
are large fine beautiful ones 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


BOX 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


is 








OCTOBER QUEENS 
at--30c--Cost 


October will 
tinue to furnish good queens at 30c each. Guar 


Through September and con 


anteed to be as good as any at any price 


CROWVILLE APIARIES, Winnsboro, La, 





Quality Bred 


Italian Bees 
and Queens 
One Grade Only---the Best 


SELECT QUEENS, 45c EACH; 
10, $4.25. 

2-POUND PKGS. BEES WITH 
QUEENS, $2.00 EACH. 

3-POUND PKGS. BEES WITH 
QUEENS, $2.50 EACH. 

FULL COLONIES BEES IN 
NEW LEWIS HIVES, $10 EACH. 

PROMPT SHIPMENTS, SAFE 
ARRIVAL AND COMPLETE SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 








October, 19531 


Me and Ab have had some mighty com 
fortin letters and a lot of advice writ to 
us afore was to take a final vote on 
policy No. 1 which is our wife policy. | 
wanted some church attendin in it. Ab 
said he just wouldn’t for he couldn’t and 
it would just bring more suspishon down 
onto us any ways and closer watchin. So 
as we cant agree we got to put off the 
final vote on policy No. 1 for a full month 
more. I tell Ab how orful bad it is, for 
we just got to have a dog policy by Nov. 
1 at latest for we got a dog contracted 


we 


by that date and our wife policy ought to 
be settled to oncet or that dog wont eve 
stay around home more than two minutes. 
But Ab just of up and 
draws into his shell when I mention wife 
policy No. 1. All he says to all I say 
“be eareful, be careful.” Just that ove 
(Continued on page 611.) 


sort scrooches 


1S 





QUEENS 


Remember I can supply you with our 


high grade queens by return mail. Can 
ship untested up to December Ist and 
tested and breeders any month in the 
vear. Untested, $1.00 each; tested, $2.00 


each. Breeders, $7.50. A eard will bring 


our revised book, “About Bees.” 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 





Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 
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OUBLE CUT” 


PRUNING SHEAR 
All Styles and Sizes 
Finest Made. Cuts from both sides of 


* * * limb. Does not injure bark. Delivered free 


My speshul thanks to Otto Schulze of RHODES MFG. co., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Warren, Wis., and J. A. Klingensmith of 
' 
jHorse-High Bull-Strong 
——P IC 


Titusville, Fla., for ecomfortin words. But 
TIGHT 


Mr. Schulze may be a little too sure that 
138 CENTS A ‘ROD 


me and Ab are goin to win our domestic 
war. We might try his extract of skunk 
eabbage and Indian turnip on ’em some Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
. la hava a . — . 5 . log-High, Pig-Tight Fence--14 cts a rod. 
time. We have tried most everythin else. BA fence for every purpose direct to you 
Tlincenemi - P »s : ta at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
Mr. Klingensmith is orful kind to invite Sur Gecnstaendin of fonae ie tee. 
us to Florida where fishin and huntin is A grood time to economize. Send for it today. 
4 * a = : KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 
so good. He ealls it the Florida policy for 


us to adopt. There aint but one thing in 


the way. Railroad tickets. 
* * * 


SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 610.) 
and over. He seems almost paralized men 


tal since May 16. So we got to go another 
month anyways with no wife policy and 
a dog and cold weather comin on, and Ab 
in that shape. 














Sunnyside, Wash., Sept. 7, 1931 
Dear Old Drone 40c EACH 
For long times now I have been deeply in 
terested in yvour struggles for success. I have 3 QUEENS, $1.00 


suffered with vou on each up fall and rejoiced | : . : “o . , 
with you at each down rise. Don’t despair. You Italian sto k, thrifty and gentle. 
will eventually achieve success supreme and Satisfaction guaranteed. 
there won’t be any hen picnic around the bend 


to upset your apple cart just because you ars ° 
happy enough to sing. I myself will give you Citronelle Bee Company, Inc. 
the idea that will enable you to triumph CITRONELLE. ALA. 


(Continued on page 663.) 








FRICTION TOP PAILS F. 0. B. Chicago, Ill, or Warwood, W. Va. 


100 200 500 1000 
PO at cacbeneaneencnke bbe nedeumen ee $3.15 $6.25 $15.25 $29.75 
Pt Pe + o<s0hdeeteeutennkbesenaes Teer Tre TT . 5.60 11.00 26.50 52.00 
PE SE 6.00460 0G0 dw nee6 OCRSARORM ENGR CEERS OOK REON 7.80 15.25 37.50 74.00 
FRICTION TOP PAILS F. O. B. Cars, Lansing, Mich. 
24 50 100 200 500 1000 
eS ee eer re ee ee $1.00 $1.90 $3.60 $7.00 $17.00 $33.00 
nes Ade ah o Wcnlo  S 1.75 3.15 6.25 12.25 29.25 57.50 
Oe TTS ee Te ee 2.40 4.60 9.00 17.50 42.50 83.50 
FIVE-GALLON CANS FIVE-GALLON CANS 
2 cans to the case, 21,” Screw Caps 2,” Screw Caps (Bulk) 
F. 0. B. F. O. B. 
F. O. B. Chicago or F. O. B. Chicago . 
Lansing. Warwood, W. Va. Lansing. Warwood, W. 

OO ie ckcsenae 1.05 ec Ff Ferree $0.40 

DO ¢enecenas 9.80 8.80 © Oe ee eo uceen 2.25 

Fear 24.00 21.75 12 cans for ...... 4.35 
50 cases ..... . 47.50 42.75 Se GT onc ccos 16.50 $14.00 
100 cases 5 an . 94.00 83.00 100 cans for ...... 32.50 27.75 
200 cans for...... 63.75 55.00 

TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE, F. O. B. Lansing, Mich. 

No. ines. Peres. 10cs. 25 cs. 50 es. 
i, Dn 66s6ebe0sbenneeueentabwacneseceees 48 $1.25 $11.50 $27.00 $52.00 
Ph ME Set 60 Ce 600 6000500008064 6006K00 2 eO8 24 .75 7.00 16.50 32.50 
6 6669. 64060800000 Obee5 OR eeeeeN ceumcne .80 7.50 18.50 36.50 
16-oz. jars ........ PTT eT ee rT Te ere 24 1.00 9.40 22.50 44.00 
PEPE DD ko vcneecdeneenneceh bed eeeeneheseen 12 -75 7.00 16.50 32.75 


Send for our 1931-1932 honey container price list. 
Send all orders for any goods listed above to 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 510 NORTH CEDAR ST., LANSING, MICH. 
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Make Your Plans Now for 


National Honey Week 


November 9-14, 
193! 


BEE CULTURE 
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If we all work together on 
Honey Week, it means 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
for Honey 








cartons. 





Container Quality at Low Cost 


cAmple Proteétion---Interesting Display 
for Your Finest Honey 


E. Z. CARRY JAR—+to attract home grocery or roadside 
stand. Good for re-use. 


STANDARD JARS—F luted or plain. Clear, white, flint 


glass. Tight sealing caps. Packed in dust proof 


FRICTION TOP CANS AND PAILS—tested for leak 
under pressure. Five, ten and two and a half pound 
In dust proof cartons. 





L b ] Matched 

adels in sizes 

LABELS OF NEW BRIGHT DE- 
SIGNS and catchy colors. Made 
in series to fit any of your con- 
tainers. You never have seen 
these labels before. 


We have labels for every purpose, 
honey, sorghum, maple syrup, 
home canning, pickles, ete. 


Specially designed labels for those 
who want something of their 
own for selling in a large way. 


Send for our new label catalog. 





Selling Helps 


HONEY FOLDERS—lIdeal for lo- 
eal selling. Tell complete honey 
story in small space. 


HONEY WINDOW CARDS—Fine 
for store selling. Help your mer- 
chant move your honey. 


ROADSIDE SIGNS—To stop the 


car as it goes. 


STATIONERY — STICKERS — 
HONEY ADS—SIGNS—CUTS 
STUFFERS. 


GET OUR COMPLETE SELLING 
HELPS FOLDER. 


Ask for Complete Fall Price List of 


Dadant & Sons - 


. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Our~(ornerstone- i 


w REMEMBER at all times that 

Pe improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 

‘ will hesitate to give any facts / 


from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A, I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873 


PP ee ee > oe o> oP oP PP oe es 


States Block Secretary 
Hyde’s Ruling 


Food commission- 
ers in several of 
the states have 
effectively blocked the efforts of the corn 
sugar people to legalize the adulteration 
of food products with corn sugar through 
Secretary Hyde’s ruling permitting the 
insertion of corn sugar into certain foods 
without declaration. Since Mr. Hyde’s rul 
ing applies only in interstate 
the various states can nullify it complete 
ly by making it illegal to sell foods adul 
terated with corn sugar within the state. 

Now that a new about to 
meet, the corn-sugar people will no doubt 
have a new corn-sugar bill all dolled up 
as a farm-relief measure 


commerce, 


congress is 


and a sure rem 
Beekeep 
ers will need to be alert during the 
ing months to prevent if possible 
lation sponsored by the corn-sugar crowd 
intended to destroy the Pure Food Law. 


edy for the business depression. 
com 


legis 


=a] & oo 

Dr. Barnard Quits Dr. H. E. Bar 
American Honey Institute nard has ae 
cepted a posi 

tion in research and educational work for 
the Associated Corn Products Manufactur 
ers, and aceordingly has resigned as presi 
dent of the American Honey Institute. 
Several of the directors of the 
Honey Institute 
tember 22, 
acceptance of Dr. 
and recommended further that the 
of the Institute be continued under the 
direction of the board of 


American 
met in Chieago on Sep 
they 
Barnard’s resignation 


when recommended the 
work 


directors with 


_ in Bee Culture 


a 1931 





Malitta D. Fischer as secretary and Le 


vonne Taylor, assistant secretary, until 
the annual meeting of the Institute in 
connection with the meeting of the Ameri 


can Honey Producers’ League in Colum 


bus, Ohio, in February, 1932. The diree 
tors also decided to move the Institut: 
office from Dr. Barnard’s offiee in Indi 


anapolis as soon as practicable. It is hoped 
that these changes will not interfere in 
any way with the excellent that 
Miss Fischer and Miss Taylor have been 
doing for the promotion of honey. 


work 





Quality of 
Winter Stores 


Lower 
lower 


prices of honey . 


prices of package 

bees together with bette: 
service from package and a 
series of mild winters, eaused bee 
keepers to be less particular regarding 
the quality of winter stores when bees are 
wintered outside. Another 
stronger colonies of today compared with 
those of several Many bee 
keepers are now successfully wintering 
their colonies on stores which 
merly thought to be not suitable for win 
ter even in localities where the 
confined to their hives without cleansing 
flights for long periods. 
composed largely of young bees and that 
are well protected apparently are able to 
live so slowly during their period of con 
finement that they little. 
Thus they are able to pull through until 
a day suitable for a cleansing flight a 
rives without unduly wasting their ener 
gy and thus shortening their lives. For 
tunately, winter stores are of good qual 
ity in much of the country this 
Where they are of poor quality 
beekeepers will be inclined to take the 
chance that the mild and 
afford frequent flights 
rather than pay out cash for sugar to give 
each colony a ten-pound pail of suga 
syrup some time during this month in 
order to provide better stores. If they 
lose some of the colonies, they can make 
up the loss by purchasing package 
next spring. 


shippers, 
have 
factor is the 
years ago. 
were for 
hees aré 


Strong colonies 


eonsume but 


year. 
many 


winter will be 


thus cleansing 


hees 
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New Book on 
Beekeeping 


\ delightfully entertaining 


new book on bees entitled 


“Following the Bee Line,” 


has just been published by Thomas 8. 
Rockwell Company, Chicago. The book 
was written by Miss Josehine Morse, 


whom Gleanings readers will remember as 
the writer of a number of articles pub 
few ago. 
While the book is not intended to be pri 
marily a book of instruction on beekeep 
ing, it contains a informa 
tion especially for beginners. Even vet 
will find the book ex 
tremely interesting because of the inti 
mate knoweldge of bee behavior display 
ed by the author, and they will also find 
many 


lished in this journal a years 


rich store of 


eran beekeepers 


items of information clothed in lan 
guage which brings great pleasure to the 
reader. The book is written in a 
to make a 


manner 
strong appeal to those who 
know nothing about bees and beekeeping. 
It will make friends for both Miss Morse 
for the is read, for 
after reading the book one feels that he 
has had a delightful visit with the versa 
tile author who tells the story of bees 
and honey in a most charming manner. 


and bees wherever it 


7) izaN oo 
National Whatever advantages to 
Honey Week honey that may come 


through the National Hon 
ey Week, November 9 to 14, now depends 
largely upon the response that beekeepers 
make in featuring honey in every possible 
While the 
can Honey Institute has prepared the way 
for and publicity for 
honey during Honey Week, the value of 
all this preparation will be largely lost 
take hold of the 
matter in earnest and provide displays of 


way during that week. Ameri 


radio newspaper 


unless beekeepers now 


honey in so many and in such prominent 
places that the 
help but see them some time during the 


general publie can not 
week. Simply reading about honey in the 
newspapers without seeing any on display 
will not be of much value in promoting 
the sale of honey. The honey must be 
and must be told 
they can get it. In addition to honey dis 
plays beekeepers can help the cause of 


shown where 


people 


honey greatly by inviting the editors of 
their local newspapers to visit their api 
aries and honey houses to see how honey 
is produced, and by calling their attention 
to the many interesting things in conne 
tion with bees and honey; 


on bees and honey 


by giving talks 
wherever and when 


ever an opportunity can be made; by dis 
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and by 
writing stories for the local newspapers 
published during Hone, 


tributing literature on honey; 


on honey to be 
Week. 

—9 rN s— 
Difficulties in Early 
Detection of 
American Foul Brood 


In portions of the 
clover region ther« 
almost a 

continuous hone) 
flow since early spring. In these localities 
there has been almost no tendency to rob 
throughout the summer when reasonab| 
precautions were taken. Bees have been 
able to obtain a little more than a living 
practically every day they could work in 
the fields. Under these conditions, 
nies that picked up American foul brood 
during the summer suffered but little from 
the many where the 
disease appeared in a few cells in June o1 
July, no trace of it could be found later. 
Apparently foul brood makes slow prog 
when 


has been 


eolo 


disease. In cases, 


ress bees are obtaining more than 
a living from the fields and are inelined 
to restrict the brood area by storing honey 
in the brood combs as the honey flow ta 
pers off toward its close. Many will lb 
inclined to that the 
disappeared or that their earlier diagnosis 
incorrect, 


believe disease has 


was when in such cases th 
disease is simply covered up only to break 
out in earnest next spring. It is not safe 
to attempt to winter any colonies which 
showed only a few cells of American foul 
brood during the summer even though it 


was not found on later examination. 
—n LA Oo 
Sterilizing Combs and Dr. M. C. 


Equipment Infected 
with American Foul Brood 


Tanquary, 
Professor of 
Beekeeping at 
the University of Minnesota, announces 
the results of experimental work carrie: 
on by H. G. Ahrens, 


Instructor in Bee 


keeping in the University, with a new 
disinfectant for American foul brood. A 
large number of disinfectants, both in 


liquid and gas form, were tested. Among 
these, chlorine was given preference 01 
account of its effectiveness, ease of ap 
and 
material used in purifying water in many 


plying, cheapness. Chlorine is th: 
city water plants, sewage disposal plants, 
and public bathing pools. It is a gas which 
can be obtained in airtight, sealed cylin 
ders under pressure. By releasing the gas 
through a tube leading to the bottom of 
a tank filled with water, the chlorine wa 
ter thus made becomes a powerful disin 
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feetant. If infected combs or hive parts 
are immersed in chlorine water, it imme 
diately attacks the protein material in 
which the Bacillus 
found and destroys the organism within 
a period of from six to twenty-two hours. 
The longest period of afte 
which growth took place in all laboratory 
tests was 22 hours, but in practical appli 
cation an 
ommended. 


spores of larvae are 


immersion 


immersion of 48 hours is ree 

After the laboratory tests had proven 
the efficiency of chlorine gas as a disin 
fectant for American foul brood, it 
tested out under practical conditions in 
different apiaries. A number of combs con 
taining American foul brood were treated 
for 48 hours then placed in healthy colo 
nies. During the past summer all of these 
have had several batches of brood reared 
in them without any disease making its 
appearance. 


was 


When the combs are first removed from 
the solution, the wax is brittle, but after 
«a comparatively short time, it takes on 
its normal consistency so that there is no 
apparent difference between the treated 
and the untreated combs. One pound of 
found to be sufficient to 
make from 60 to 125 gallons of the solu 
the 
in disinfecting combs was found to range 


chlorine was 


tion, and the actual cost of chlorine 
from % of a cent per comb to as low as 
1-25 of a cent per comb when a large num 
ber of treated. 


combs were 


—s2 AA 


Public Lacks Confidence 
in Honey 


During a recent 
conversa tion 
with the editor, 
Mr. Jas. I. Hambleton stated that, in his 
opinion, by far the biggest problem con 
fronting beekeepers today is 
that of educating the public that 
product is pure. It is his belief that a 
large part of our marketing difficulty is 
a result of suspicion concerning the pur 
ity of the honey offered so freely on the 
market. He thinks that no other problem 
in beekeeping can in any way compare 
with this 
control, wintering, 
other production problems being of minor 
importance compared with the problem of 
educating the public to have confidence in 
the purity of honey. Such a 
coming from one who is in close touch 
with conditions throughout the country is 


American 
our 


one—the problems of disease 


swarm control and 


statement 


certainly highly significant. 


ANINGS IN 


BEE CULTU 
Most 
cities, look upon honey as 
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people, especially in our large: 
a delicacy to 
be obtained on rare occasions when some 
euts a bee tree or a farmer robs a 
colony of bees. They reason that the enor 
mous quantities of honey offered for sale 


in our markets can not be real honey be 


one 


cause, as they suppose, honey is too rare 
and precious for such large amounts to 
be offered 
prices. This explains why such large quan 


for sale at surprisingly low 


tities of honey can be sold locally where 
people know the beekeeper, and why city 
folks drive to the country to buy honey 
direct from the producer. 

Those who have tried peddling honey 
in cities and those who have sold direct 
to grocers who in turn direct 
contact with ultimate 
agree with Mr. Hambleton in this matter. 
In the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since the passage of the Pure Food Law 
(during which time only a 
adulterated honey have been found by the 
ever-watchful agents of the government) 
general confidence in the purity of honey 


come in 


consumers, will 


few cases of 


has not been restored. Those absurd stories 
about 
still go the rounds of the newspapers and 


comb honey being manufactured 


are passed word-of-mouth as 


along by 
choice morsels of gossip; and when a 
pail or a jar of the finest grade of ex 
tracted honey begins to show granulation, 
many housewives are convinced that it is 
“going back to sugar” from which they 
think it was made. Apparently the Pure 
Food Law together with educational ef 
forts, has inspired public confidence in 
practically every food item except honey. 


Thus the food that has been among the 
freest from adulteration since the pass 


age of the Pure Food Law is the one that 
is oftenest suspected of being adulterated. 

seekeepers can do much to correct this 
unfortunate condition by educational ef 
fort, but there is one important means to 
this end, that of using the United States 
grade stamp on the labels, that has been 
overlooked. Those who grade their honey 
according to the United States grades anid 
stamp it with the official U. S. 
stamp, have in hand an effective weapon 


grading 


against this ignorance on the part of the 
public regarding the purity of honey. 
Consumers quite properly take it for 
granted that food products bearing the 
U. S. grading stamp have the approval of 
the government, which in the 
honey should go a long way in bringing 


case of 


about much-deserved confidence in honey. 
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‘Beekeepers “Visi a Governor 


The New York 
State Beekeepers’ 
Association 
ly held a memorable 
meeting 


recent 


annual 
when they accepted 

the invitation of the Governor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, to come to his estate for the 
day. The annual picnic of the New York 


beekeepers is always enjoyable, for every 
one goes early and stays late, there are 
sports and games and prizes, a few 
speeches, and very little business; but 


this year it was a day never to be forgot 
ten. All beekeepers’ autos headed for the 
old Albany Post Road toward Spring 
wood, the Hyde Park home 
Governor was born and where his mothe: 


where the 


still graciously presides. The rolling coun 
try of the foothills of the Catskills is 
beautifully green and timbered, and as 
we rolled along past hedged estates, there 
was nothing to indicate that we had come 
to the home of the Governor of New York 
which 
a smartly uniformed state 


except a small arrow said “Bee 


keepers,” and 
trooper motioning us into a long curving 
driveway. 
Beautiful Setting for Beekeepers’ Meeting 
The house is set far back on the brow 
of a hill, with sweeping lawns all about 
it, shaded by ancient trees. With its stone 
terrace and pillared doorway it is digni 
fied, but gracious and 
that is the feeling one had all through 
the day-—that the Governor and his fam 
ily were really glad to have us there, that 


welcoming, anid 


their hospitality was genuine and spon 
taneous. At the open door at the side of 
the house where a screened terrace looks 
out upon the shining Hudson and the soft 
ly rounded peaks of the Catskills, stood 
the seventy-eight-year-old mother of the 
Governor inviting us in out of the rain 
(yes, it did rain!). 

Most of the lower floor was open to us, 
and there that 


interesting that we wandered about, get 


was so much to see was 
ting impressions not only of the house but 
of the family, for everywhere there were 
that 
but is really home for the Governor, his 
wife, three of their five children, the 
Governor’s mother and various secretaries 


evidences this is not a show-place, 


and servants. The library is an enormous 
with a great 
reaching to the ceiling around every wall, 
many pictures of the family about, and 


room fireplace, bookcases 


Mary Geisler Phillips 
: . We were 
New York Beekeepers cAssoci- ae what some of 
ation Enjoys the “Hospitality of 
States’ Beekeeping Governor 


roomy easy chairs 


interested 


the magazines wer 
which lay on the 
glass-covered = shelf 
running around the room at table height 
News,” the 
and “Punch,” among others. Un 


We saw “Foreign “Londo 
Graphie,” 
der the glass cover of this shelf there wer 
all sorts of interesting things—rare coins, 
autographs, letters from famous people, 
ancient curios, for the Governor is som: 
what of a collector. 

His mother pointed with pride to th 
collection of old prints on the wall in 
the wide hall. “These old prints of th 
War of 1812 are the Governor’s hobby, 
she said. “He has picked them up one at 
a time and now has pictured, in thes: 
ships and eartoons, an 
the war. Most of the 
house,” she went 


entire history of 
furniture in this 
on, “was here when the 
governor was born, but he has added th 
library, which he 

The 
looking, 


designed himself.” 


Governor’s wife is a wholesony 


charming and friendly 
often 


sunburned, 


person, 


whose conversation is interrupted 


long-legged 


rackets 


by one or more 


tennis and 


hall 
stairs by leaps and bounds, three steps at 


boys who dump 


sweaters on the bench and go up 
a time, 

We did not see the 
until 


Governor himselt 
two o’clock in the afternoon, afte 
we had eaten our picnic lunches sitting i: 
our cars parked along the driveway. (Yes, 
it still rained! ) 

The weather did not 
coming, however, for over two hundre 


deter many from 
appeared, and when the Association Presi 
dent, Howard M. Myers, asked all who 
had from other than New 
York to step forward, there were about 
One Ontario, 
one man from South Africa (a long way 
to come to meet the Governor of New 
York), Mr. Carr from New Jersey, Profes 
Hube: 
Root and young David from Ohio, Father 
Hepner 


come staces 


twenty. family was from 


sor Crandall from Connecticut, 


from Pennsylvania, and many 
more whom I did not know. 
At 1:45, although there was 


fine rain, chairs were ranged in front of 


a steady, 


the stone terrace, and those who had um 
brellas raised them and the rest got wet, 
but nobody eared. The creases in Howard 
Myers’ trousers gradually melted away a 
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called the meeting to order and made 
fine speech of introduction. The Gov 
nor came through the door, supported 
on one side by his attendant, and on the 
ther 


pillar where he 


a cane, and made his way to 
make 


with 
leaned to his 
peech., 
Overcoming a Great Handicap 

One ean not but admire the courageous 
pirit of this man who was stricken with 
nfantile paralysis in 1921. It was thought 
t first that he total 
the rest of his life, but gradually he re 


would be a invalid 
gained the use of his arms. Then few peo 
ple thought that walk 
but with tremendous courage and 

great deal of pain, Franklin Roosevelt 
began the uphill climb to health. He made 

study of infantile paralysis and is now 
in authority on the subject of the dis 


he would ever 


gain, 


ase. He went South (to Georgia) to hot 
prings and there for two years was eat 
ied to 
found that sufferers from infantile paraly 


a warm pool, since it has been 


sis can exereise muscles more readily 
vhen the body is supported in water. In 
1924, he York 
nominate Al eandidate for 
the 


tion on crutches. Four years later he 


was able to return to New 
Smith as 
the presidency, standing at 


eonven 
was 
ible to walk with braces on his legs and 
using two canes, and now, although some 
doetors think he has reached the limit of 
still takes daily 


improvement, he CXC! 
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David Root, grandson of A. I. Root, shaking 
hands with Governor Roosevelt. Back of David 
is his fath«r, Huber Root. Photograph by Father 
Hepner. 

cises ond a swim, and is massaged each 
day. 

It is entirely due to Mrs. Roosevelt, it 
is sai’, that the Governor is back in publie 
| 


never again appear on a ballot, but with 


ce. He naturally thought his name would 


Al Smith urging and Mrs. Roosevelt agree 
ing that it would not hurt his health, but 
would be a help toward getting back to 
normal poise, he finally became willing to 
run for the Governorship. That he is a 
strong man is evidenced by the fact that 

















Governor Franklin Roosevelt addressing beekeepers from every county in the state, assembled on 
his front lawn at Hyde Park, N. Y¥., August, 15. Photograph by Father Hepner, 
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in 1930 he did what no candidate has 


ever done before—-he spoke in every coun 
ty in the state, covering 12,000 miles by 
auto. 

He has fought his way back to health 
for ten years, and in spite of his handi 
cap has made a record for himself in pub 
lie life. He looks exceedingly strong and 
in perfect health, and as he stood there 
smiling at us so infectiously, we clapped 
and clapped, not only because he is the 
governor of New York, but because he is 
the embodiment of the brave, undaunted 
spirit which refuses to be downed. 


Beekeeping Governor Speaks in Bee- 
keepers’ Language 


Of course the sun knew how to behave 
when the Governor appeared, for it shone 
as he began his speech of welcome, and 
the rain retired for the rest of the day. 
The 


way-—he 


governor is a beekeeper in a small 


has six or seven colonies—and 
as he talked to us, we were impressed with 
his knowledge of beekeeping problems 
and of things agricultural in general. Mr. 
Myers responded with 
then we had the opportunity of shaking 


Roosevelt. The two 


a rousing speech, 


hands with Governor 
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out the rest of the afternoon, they all lis 
tened to the other talks as if genuinely 
interested and entertained. The Govern 
or’s enjoyment was very evident as he 
watched the award of prizes to the largest 
family present, the family had 
come the farthest and so on. 

With the sun out and speeches over, 
we wandered through the beautiful gar 
dens, gazed at the Hudson stretching 
miles away, chatted with the Governor’s 
wife, and went back into the house to en 
joy more of the treasures there. In the 
hallway is a life-size bronze of Governor 
Roosevelt was twenty-eight. It 
is a beautiful figure, for the artist has 
caught the winning, optimistically buoy 
ant spirit of the man, and strangely 
enough, it is cut off at the knees as if legs 
were of no importance. Indeed, that is 
what one feels as he talks to this power 
ful, keen man, whose face shows lines of 
pain—he is a whole man whose crippled 
legs make no difference. One may not 
agree with his politics, but I venture to 
say that woman and child 
who spent the day at Springwood with 
the New York beekeepers is now an 
ent supporter of Roosevelt, the man. 


which 


when he 


every man, 


ard 














due on the purchase. 


Mrs. Roosevelts stood by, and, through Ithaea, N. Y. 
os — wD Gy os == 
Selling SHoney Near SdHtome 
Dad had always Hyram Littletone Maxwell 
kept a few colonies 


of bees in box hives 
as far back as I can 
He kept 


them for no particu 


lar reason at all, apparently just for the 
sake of possession, though he oceasion 
ally “robbed” a 


voung bees, tough brood comb, and ques 


hive and obtained some 


tionable honey for table use. “Bees don’t 
pay,” said he, “they are just something 


to have on the farm, that’s all.” 
Invests Entire Savings in Bees 
Then he left “tarheel” home, of 
which I still cherish childhood 
memories, and established himself in the 


his 
fondly 
warm, beautiful clime of Virginia nea 
old historie Appomattox. His admonition 
in reference to the profitableness of bees 
remained unchanged, and he gave me lit 
tle encouragement four vears ago when | 
invested my entire savings amounting to 
$100 in 20 bees in 
equipment, and allowed the 
main security for the balanee of $50 still 


eolonies of modern 


bees to re 


“How a High School Boy Learn- 
ed to ‘Produce “Honey ‘Profitably 
and Sell It Locally 


I had entered high 
school in September, 
bought th-« 
bees the ensuing 
spring. 

About all I knew about bees was that 
they could sting viciously, but could also 
make delicious honey. I was very ambi 


and 


tious to make some money, and I invested 
in bees primarily for that reason. How 
ever, I quickly learned to love the work 
I eagerly gobbled up every available bit 
of information I could obtain relative to 
the nature, habits and proper management 
of bees. I bought a bargain in some used 
equipment from the estate of a deceased 
beekeeper, and was exceedingly fortunat: 
in obtaining a large box of a 
riety of bee literature. It 


great va 
was a veritabl 
treasure house of hee lore, and, during 
my three months of vacation, I eagerly 
devoured the contents of the entire collec 
tion. I quickly fell in love with the old 
like Dr. Miller, Doolittle 
Crane; and Arthur Miller was always ex 


masters and 
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cellent. I fortunate in 
obtaining this literature; for from it I 
obtained a comprehensive knowledge of 


was exceedingly 


the initial steps and subsequent progress 
of the old masters as they blazed the trail 
for modern beekeeping. 

Then I learned of the Bureau of Ento 
mology, at Washington. From this source: 
I was fortunate in obtaining the 
data about bees and their proper manage 
ment, and, as the information 


latest 
was more 
specific and detailed, it was a simple mat 
ter to adapt it to my loeality. 

As I had deeply appreciat« 
the beautiful poetic side of the enterprise 


learned to 


from the old masters, I soon found myself 
with the 
eation. The poor bees no doubt suffered i 


deeply in love fascinating ve 
great deal the first season, however, for | 
executed a great number of radical ex 
periments on my own initiative, and prac 
ticed upon them many of the suggestions 
the journals. 
Rears Queens During First Year 
Nevertheless, in that first year of un 


veiling wonders, I learned to rear my own 


advaneed by writers in hee 


queens from my best producers, and I su 
cessfully requeened my entire apiary with 
from the mother of a col 
ony of Italians which produced 200 pounds 


queens reared 


of comb honey. This was a tremendous ini 
tial step forward, for I have found that 
quality of stock is a vital 
profitable honey production. 


essential in 


The first season I increased to 30 colo 


nies and procured 1000 pounds of nice sex 
tion and chunk honey worth 25 cents per 
pound. I 


bees, 


paid off the mortgage on my 
bought a much supply of 
equipment for next season, bought a bi 
cyele to ride the distance of four miles to 
school, and had sufficient left to 
defray all expenses for my 


needed 


money 
my second 
vear in school. Things went along swim 
mingly, and I felt like a millionaire. 
Borrows Money to Buy More Bees 
with Dad’s 
ment, I sueceeded in borrowing $100 from 


The next spring, endorse 
the local bank, and invested it in anothe) 
apiary consisting of 24 colonies and suf 
ficient equipment. I engaged a 
move them six 


truck to 


miles away to a new loca 
tion. The bees were in single story stand 
ard hives, and, as I ran only for comb 
honey, my only shopwork consisted in put 
ting in readiness about 50 supers for the 
honey flow in May. This was my first out 
vard and IT managed it by going to and 
fro on my bicyele onee a week. T had the 
good fortune to 1000 


seeure pounds of 
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comb honey 
year. 


from this outyard the first 


In my locality, the bees begin breeding 
up in the spring about six weeks prior to 
May 10, when tulip tree begins to vield. 
Thus, with strong colonies ready, I could 
depend upon a good yield from this source 
when weather conditions were favorable: 
and I usually suceeeded in getting an av 
erage pet colony of about 30 pounds of 
tulip honey. This honey could possibly be 
produeed to much greater 
extracted 


advantage in 
but my trade 
want extracted honey and I can buy what 


form; does not 


I need for packing chunk honey in buckets 
Then, too, 
tulip chunk 


cheaper than I can, produee it. 
I have a good demand for 


honey. 


Adjusting Management to Locality 

The tulip honey flow usually lasts about 
ten days, then our bees rest until the last 
week in June when sourwood opens. Dur 
ing the lapse of time between the two 
flows, our most difficult problem is to keep 
the bees from swarming. It pays to exert 
every effort to prevent them from getting 
the swarming fever during this period. 
Swarming is easily controlled during the 
tulip honey flow, but they 
their good behavior in the period follow 
ing prior to sourwood bloom. However, | 


prepare for the emergency 


make up fo. 


by rearing as 
many young queens as possible during and 
just after the tulip honey flow. I set out* 
my nucleus boxes as soon as the weathe) 
will permit and stock them with bees and 
brood; then I introduce ripe cells as soon 
as I can obtain them. Now with a supply 
of young laying queens, I am ready to de 
battle with the swarming impulse. If the 
usual procedure, such as removal of sealed 
brood, or adding additional room proves 
unsuccessful, I cage the old queen for ten 
days, then replace her with a voung lay 
ing queen. A colony treated this way and 
properly supered afterwards seldom gives 
trouble the 


is the most 


any more remainder of the 
effective for mv lo 
cality of any swarm-econtrol method T hav: 


tried. 


season. It 


Then, too, I find the presence of a yvoung 
laying queen in the hive adds new vigor 
to the spirit of the colony, and the bees 
will tackle the sourwood honey flow much 
stronger, numerically, and with 
zest for work. Every thing 
smoothly without a hitch, and it is a joy 


to see such a colony storing honey. 


a greate! 


p! ogresses 


It is easily possible, in ordinary years, 


to obtain a 50-pound surplus of sourwood 
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comb honey per colony. The comb is a 
its mild, delicate, de 
licious flavor is unsurpassed 
lence. 


creamy white, and 


for excel 


Sourwood bloom usually lasts 
through the third week in July, and it is 
a fairly dependable honey plant. Ordin- 
arily, one can depend upon a good yield 
from it three years out of four. 

My success the second year made pos 
sible the purchase of a used ear which I 
into a light delivery truck to 
facilitate apiary work and to help move 


converted 


my honey. I established two new outyards 
with increase I had made during the sum 
mer. I placed about 700 pounds of honey 
with West Virginia, 
managed to dispose of the remainder lo 


customers in and 
cally by peddling it from house to house. 
I had disposed of my crop of 2000 pounds 
by the time school reopened in September. 
Larger Crops Bring Marketing Problem 

I opened the next season with 100 colo 
nies in four apiaries. It was the best I 
had had yet, and I secured a erop of 4000 
pounds of an excellent grade of comb hon 
ey. I was rich! But I was now confronted 
with the difficult problem of finding a 
market for my increased crop of honey. 
Hitherto I had been selling direct to con 
and had obtained 25 


pound. I investigated the larger general 


sumers eents per 
markets nearby, and was startled to find 
the quoted honey at about 
two-thirds what I was getting for it. Half 
of my honey was rated as dark, and would 
have brought a still less price. Then, too, 
the had 
these thev 


wholesalers 


larger specialists monopolized 


markets, and 


oV erstocked 


were already 


I knew Pf could sell 
in West Virginia, and another thousand 
in the three loeal 
population numbered about four thousand. 
Why could those the 


remaining 2000 pounds? The question set 


a thousand pounds 
towns whose combined 
not towns consume 
me thinking and I began taking stock of 
my prospects. 


Inducing Consumers to Buy in Larger 


Quantities 
My system of selling locally was to 
peddle the seetions and four pound shal 
low frames from house to house, offering 


the honey at 25 cents per pound. If I dis 
posed of fifty or seventy five pounds dur 
ing 
ered myself very 


an exhaustive day’s labor, I consid 


fortunate. Most of the 


people regarded honey as an expensive 
luxury, and seldom purchased more than 
three or four pounds. 

They often suggested they could use 
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much more if it was not so expensive; 
then one day a customer offered to buy 
100 pounds at 20 cents per pound. I sold 
him the honey and then did some figuring. 
I was astonished to find that it was cost 
ing me five cents a pound to peddle hon 
ey, if I allowed a conservative estimate 
for traveling and valued 
time at $2.00 a day. I found I could de 
liver straight chunk honey direct to the 
consumer in the local towns packed in 25 
and 50 pound tins at 20 cents per pound 
net and realize a good profit. I also figured 
that I could pack a ten-pound pail with 
chunk honey and fill in with about one 
and one-half pounds of extracted honey, 
which I could buy, and make an equally 
good profit. Later, I found that about 70 
per cent of my sales or orders were for 
the pails, and the profit made on the ex 
tracted honey and the additional 10 per 
cent I obtained for the buckets easily cov- 
ered the cost of all the containers. Most 
of the local customers promised to save 
the larger cans and I have a chance to 
fill them again for them this year. 
The Great Adventure 

I found that, in this way, I could net 
20 cents for my honey, and I determined 
to place the three thousand pounds local 
ly. I packed a small quantity of sections 
and four pound shallow frames of honey 
on my truck, and worked for eleven days 
in the latter part of July, calling person 
ally at every home in the three towns and 
offered honey for sale. Believe me, I did 
some tall advertising of honey! I demon 
strated honey, talked honey, laughed and 
eried honey; but I always discussed it as 
an economical food rather than a luxury. I 
backed my with my 
prices, and offered to take their order for 
a winter’s supply to be delivered in Sep 


expenses my 


statements reduced 


tember. The people gladly aecepted my 
proposition, and my sales grew like mag 
ic. IT seldom was offered an order for less 
than a bucket, for the 


larger cans were astonishing. 


and my orders 

During the first three day’s work, I con 
tracted for the sale of 1500 pounds, and 
delivered about 200 pounds for my cus 
tomers’ immediate use. There was no long 
er any doubt of my being able to dispose 
of my crop locally, and during the eleven 
days’ work I contracted for the sale of 
three thousand pounds of honey. 

This vear T have excellent prospects for 
a 6000-pound crop from the 125 colonies 
which T have in five apiaries. I graduated 


from high schoo! in June, and I see no 
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reason why my bees can not pay my way 
through college. I am confident that I can 
place my entire crop in these same three 
towns, because the people are learning of 
the excellence of honey as a food and are 
constantly increasing their orders. I have 
several farmer customers who buy chunk 
honey for year-around use who say it is 
much cheaper than preserves they make. 
Some Essentials of Salesmanship 

If you can win your customer’s interest, 
good will and sympathy, it will help tre 
mendously. As I conjure up visions of my 
customers, they appear to be a big family 
of friends, and they always seem glad to 
see me. Show your appreciation for the 
smallest purchase, always be tactful and 
polite, and never lose your good humor. 
Cheerfulness and optimism are precious 
assets of a salesman; so always keep 
smiling no matter how discouraged you 
may be. Never pass up a prospect without 
having done your best to sell him at least 
one pound of honey. Make yourself inter- 
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esting and talk about the many wonders 
of bees, and acquaint your customers with 
your success and prospects. You will 
quickly learn to size up your prospects, 
and don’t be afraid to trust your custom 
ers. They appreciate your confidence, and 
it will repay you many times in good will 
for the small risk you take. 

This is the most profitable outlet, and 
the most effective manner I have discov 
ered in disposing of my honey. Its great 
est importance is to the small producer 
who can build up a permanent and profit- 
able market for his honey. Always talk 
of honey as an excellent food rather than 
a luxury or a delicacy. Most people regard 
honey as a dainty luxury, and must be 
persuaded to buy. It is not yet a rece- 
ognized necessity of the diet, and it 
should be your constant purpose to edu- 
cate your customers about its superiority 
as an excellent food. Talk of it as a health 
sweet, and never weary of talking honey. 

Evergreen, Virginia. 
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Among New York “Beekeepers 


The summer 
meeting of the New 
York State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at 
the home of Govern- 
or Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, August 15, was one of more 
than ordinary interest. Though a steady 





H. H. Root 
Pair Prop of Excellen~ Toney 
Keeps Up Graditional Gigh 
Spirit in the Empire State 





rain fell all the 
morning a_ great 
crowd gathered in 
front of the porch of 
the beautiful man 
sion on the Hudson 
by the time the program began. A large 
number of local beekeepers, evidently de 








Group of New York beekeepers at Colden, N. Y., A 
derson, State College, Pa. 





st 22, listening to an address by Prof. An- 

















Not a preacher pronouncing the benediction, 
but Dr. E. F. Phillips speaking before the bee 
keepers attending the picnic at Colden, N. Y. 


ciding that there could be no meeting, 


stayed away, therefore the crowd, con 
distance 


state 


trary to usual, cume from some 


in faet, nearly every county in the 


was represented and there were a numbet 


present from adjoining states. 


Governor Roosevelt’s speech was not a 


stereotyped address of welcome. While he 


admitted at the outset that what he did 





Father Hepner of St. Mary’s College, Northeast, 
Pa., in characteristic pose as he concluded his 
address. 
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not know about bees would fill a large 
hook, he proceeded to show that he ha: 
given the subject of beekeeping rea 


study. He complimented the 


fact 


honey pro 
dueers on the 
faith in their 


such large numbers on so rainy a day. He 


that they had enoug! 
busines to congregate i) 


said it gave him a new and inereased rv 


spect for beekeeping as a business. 
himself to be fa 


miliar with the marketing problem in gen 


The yovernor shows dl 


eral, and over and over deplored the con 
ditions that have combined to account for 
the big difference between what a produc 
milk, wheat and othe 


er of honey, prod 


ucts gets and what the 


consumer pay Z. Lhe 
also showed his interest in bees for polli 


fruit with 


listened 


trees and he 


nating 

















Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Phillips and their three stal 
wart sons, Howard, Bill, and Frank. 


the greatest of interest to the remarks of 
Dr. KE. BF. Phillips on this subjeet. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Governor Roosevelt wer: 
the recipients of a case of beautiful com! 
Mrs, Parker of Syra 


most 


honey produced by 
one of the 
honey producers in the country, and with 
from The A. I. 


Root Company, the two gifts typifying 


cuse, extensive women 


a box of beeswax candles 


the two main products of the bee hive. 
Full Colonies for Pollinating 
In the address of Dr. Phillips, the result 
of an intensively interesting set of experi 
ments was given showing the very great 
superiority of strong established colonies 
as pollinators over hees, 


pac kage even 


when the package s upproach the strength 
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of the colonies. But the experiments also 
showed that weak colonies are worth very 
little. If 
weak colonies built up by locating them in 


one has any notion of getting 
an orchard, the results will be very unsat 
isfactory to the fruit grower and honey 
producer alike. 

President Howard Myers surprised ev 
eryone in the audience (and perhaps him 
self) by making the speech of his life. It 
is a great inspiration to look out on hun 
dreds of faces of good honey producers, 
being conscious of the fact that a great 
governor of a great state, in full sympathy 
vith the beekeepers’ problems, sits a few 
feet back listening attentively. 

New York’s Honey Crop 

One reason why the attendance was so 
good at the state meeting and at the 
Western New York meeting held a week 


later, is the fair crop of honey in most 

















Two of the very early bee-smokers as used by 
Moses Quinby. Both have all-metal valves. 


parts of the state. Prices may be good or 
they may be bad, but beekeepers are an 
enthusiastic bunch always, if there is a 
lot of honey. Except in spots in the west 
ern end of the state, the white honey crop 
has been fair, and buekwheat is certainly 


While I 


many 


making a showing. have 


root 
sn 


been in buckwheat regions times 
during the honey flow, it seems to me that 
the heavy aroma of the honey has never 
been so noticeable as this vear. Even in 
the aroma from 


a closed ear penetrates 


the “snow” covered fields rushing by. 
What looks like a good move all around 
s the buck 
vheat honey by New York State beekeep 
ers to be shipped to Holland. While at first 
this does not seem like a large amount, it 
must be remembered that these kegs hold 
160 pounds apiece, therefore the total is 


sale of some 1200 kegs of 


nearly six carloads. While the amount re 


ceived per pound is not a high price as 
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Dr. Phillips is a good listener as well as a good 
speaker. 


prices go today, it is a good fair price 


and much higher in proportion than wheat 


at forty cents a bushel. However poor 


we are, We can always see someone worse 


off. Think of the wheat and corn grow 
ers of the West and the cotton and to 


baeeo growers of the South! 





The original extractor made and used during his 
life by Moses Quinby. Note the heavy spur 


the oak framework 
for the lower 


gears, the oak cross-bar, 
underneath, forming a support 
bearing. 
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A Museum of Beekeeping Appliances 

Driving back to Ithaea with Dr. and 
Mrs. Phillips I was delighted to learn 
that a real historical museum is actually 
under way at Cornell University. One of 
the hives that Rev. L. L. Langstroth made 
and used, the original honey extractor 
with its spur gears and oak cross-bar as 
made and used by Moses Quinby, two of 
the very early smokers made by Quinby, 
one of the very early foundation mills of 
copper by A. I. Root and many other in- 
teresting articles are there being pre- 
served. As this museum grows it will have 
an increasing value from an historical 
standpoint. I felt a real thrill in taking 
hold of the old handle on which Quinby’s 





IN 
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had extraeted hi 
honey crops year after year. 
The Western New York Meeting 

As usual there was a good turnout. Mr 
Gudekunst is a _ genial and Mrs 
Gudekunst an ideal hostess. Their home, 
high on a bluff overlooking one of New 
York’s characteristic broad valleys, is a 
beautiful place to hold a summer meeting. 

Prof. Anderson from State College, Pa. 
and Father Hepner from St. Mary’s Semi 
nary, Northeast, Pa., were among th 
speakers. The well kept queen-rearing 
yard in an orchard back of the house 
made an ideal setting for groups of bee 
keepers who almost had to be hit on th 
head and dragged away at dinner time. 
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hand rested when he 


host, 
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Mistakes in, “Beekeeping 


Some time ago a 
lady wrote for the 
price of a queen and 
a drone to start a 
colony of bees. Evi 
dently the lady had 
much to learn about 
beekeeping, but she displayed no greater 
ignorance than would many beekeepers 
starting in to learn business en 
tirely foreign to them. 

There false notions 
prevalent about beekeeping. Some carry 
the idea that beekeeping is much differ- 
ent than other lines of business, in that 
there is little, if any, work connected 
with it; that all the of the 
has to do is to slip some supers on his 


some 


seem to be some 


owner bees 
hives then recline in an easy chair under 
the shade tree to watch the bees earry in 
the honey. 

Modern beekeeping calls for the same 
careful, intelligent management that gov 
in other In short, the 
the 
principles that govern suecess and apply 
these principles to his business. It is the 
aim of the writer to set forth some of the 


erns success lines. 


successful beekeeper must discover 


errors commonly made in_ beekeeping, 
with a view to helping some to avoid the 
more common mistakes in apiary manage 
ment. 
Starting Too late in the Season 

This is a common mistake, and often re 
sults in failure and disappointment. The 
majority of beginners are anxious to se 
cure some surplus honey the first season. 
This can be done, provided the beginner 


starts early and the season is favorable 


M. J. Deyell 
Manager of The A. I. 


cA Gew of the: More Common 
eMistakes Gha~ Are Causing 


Grear~ Loss 


for honey. About 
fruit bloom time is 
the logical time to 
begin beekeeping. 
Nowadays the pack 
method of 


Root Co. Apiaries 


age es- 
tablishing colonies 
is used quite extensively. A package of 


bees is somewhat comparable to a 
swarm of bees. Packages can be obtained 
early in the season from the South, and 
developed into normal colonies in time to 
store a crop of surplus honey the same 
season. This is one way to get quick r 
turns on an investment. 
Buying Bees and Equipment Locally With- 
out Disease Certificate 
Bees are frequently bought at 
Buyers should insist that the bees thus 
purchased are accompanied by a 


sales. 


eertifi 
cate of apiary inspection signed by an 
authorized state bee inspector. Disease is 
scattered all too often by the indiserimi 
nate purchase of bees on combs from api 
aries not inspected. 
Starting With Too Many Bees 
Many 


on too large a seale and with insufficient 


beginners jump into beekeeping 


knowledge and experience to insure su 
cess. It know! 
edge. Beginners should master the funda 
mentals of success before attempting bee 


is a case of zeal without 


keeping on a commercial scale. Those who 
expect to take up commercial beekeeping 
would do well to work with some success 
ful commercial beekeeper at least one sea 
son. The beginner who takes up beekeep 
ing on a moderate scale or commercially 
should study reliable bee books. Theory 
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ind practice go hand in hand in attaining 
success. 

Too Frequent Manipulation of Hives 

There is a tendency on the part of be 
ginners to open hives too often for the 
good of the bees. Enthusiastic beginners 
vith 
like children with new toys. There is the 
Unless 


newly acquired hives of bees are 


what is inside. one 
judgment 


ind when of opening hives the frequent 


desire to see 


uses good regarding the how 
manipulations may prove disastrous to the 
hees. Once a week is quite often enough 
to examine bees during the honey flow. 
During a dearth of nectar or during early 
spring and late fall months there is noth 
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or) 
to 


Failure to Supply Comb Space 
Failure to supply comb space at the 
proper time is doubtless cause of 
swarming. Colonies need comb space in 
the spring for storage of incoming nectar, 
also for brood rearing. They also need 


one 


comb space during the major honey flow 
for similar reasons, also for ripening raw 
nectar. Tons of honey are frequently lost 
during a good honey flow because beekeep 
ers fail to furnish supers in time with 
the result that colonies either prepare to 
swarm or loaf because no comb space is 
available for depositing nectar. It pays, 
therefore, to anticipate the needs of the 
bees, and to keep ahead of them. A fresh 





Uniform equipment throughout the apiary or series of apiaries greatly simplifies the work con 
nected with honey production. 


ing to be gained from opening hives, pro 
vided the bees have ample stores. Expos 
ing combs of honey during a dearth of 
nectar is likely to cause robbing of honey 
from other hives. When 
introduced hives should not be 


by bees new 
queens are 
opened again for at least six days. 

Hives of Different Types and Sizes 

It has that different-sized 
hives and frames in the same apiary are 
to good beekeeping. A 
variety of bee equipment surely interferes 


been said 


an abomination 


with easy and satisfactory manipulation 
of bees. Certainly eight-frame, ten-frame 
and not get on 
well together. They require different width 
bot 
toms. Standard equipment throughout sim 
plifies management. It also the 
operating standard equip 
ment in the long run, is cheaper than spe 


thirteen-frame hives do 


supers, queen excluders, covers and 
reduces 
cost because 


cial made equipment. 


super should be given as soon as the super 
previously given is half filled. 
Overstocking a Location 

The average back-lot beekeeper is not 
likely to overstock his location, unless 
there are many small apiaries in a limit 
ed area. Sometimes, however, the commer 
cial beekeeper puts too many colonies in 
one location or establish out apiaries too 
close together. 

As a rule, fifty colonies is enough for 
one apiary in much of the country. Out 
apiaries should be three or four 
apart, unless the bee pasturage is unusu 
ally good. Covering a period of years, the 
small apiaries store more surplus honey 


miles 


per colony than the large apiaries. It pays, 
therefore, to investigate the nature of the 
bee pasturage with reference to nectar, 
pollen and water, when establishing com- 
mereial apiaries. Frequently, however, 1 
which there to be a 


locality in appears 
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shortage of nectar-bearing plants proves 
better than the average location. 
Locating Commercial Apiaries Too Near 
Highways and Dwellings 
Moving bees is expensive and laborious. 
To be compelled to move a large apiary in 
the midst of a honey flow is disgusting, to 
say the least. It has to be done occasion 
ally, however, if the owner has not used 
good judgment in locating the apiary. A 


few colonies placed near a highway or a 


dwelling house may get on well, but a 
large apiary thus located is likely to 


cause trouble, regardless of the strain or 
race of bees. 

For instance, when 60 powerful colonies 
ret well 


of bees g under way storing su 
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sion is made too late to build up sufficient 
ly strong for winter, the weaker colonies 
either die during the winter or dwindle in 
strength the following spring and stor 
no surplus unless strengthened with pac} 
age bees early in the spring. The best tim: 
to divide colonies is at the beginning of 
a good honey flow. It is difficult to secur 
surplus honey and increase the number of 
colonies during the same unless 
the 
the spring. 


Tolerating Poor Stock 
The up-to-date farmer who finds som 


season, 


colonies are very populous early in 


scrub milk cows in his herd is obliged t: 
the 
+ 


good stock if he 


dispose of undesirables and 


Ww ith 


repla ( 


them expects te 





An open space in the woods far from a highway or cultivated fields is an ideal place for an apiary 


plus honey, unless the apiary is a safe dis 
tance from the highway, dwelling house 
or cultivated fields, the bees in their eager 
the may 
contact with animals or people, especially 


ness to visit blossoms come in 
on windy days when they are compelled 
to fly low. 

An ideal location for an apiary is at 
the southeast corner of a woods which af 
fords protection from the prevailing win 
ter winds. The hives should be surrounded 

the 
Such 


by shrubbery tall enough to bring 
line of bee flight above passersby 
not to find. 


locations are easy 


Dividing Colonies Too Late in the Season 


Many beekeepers come to grief hecause 
they divide colonies too late. When divi 


maintain a high average production. Lik« 
wise, the aggressive beekeeper is on the 
alert to detect failing or undesirable colo 
nies of bees. How simple is the solutio 
of the beekeeper’s problem compared wit! 
that of the stock man. It is not necessary, 
for the beekeeper to dispose of his und 
sirable colonies and purchase new ones 
By simply removing the queens from nor 
producing colonies and introducing young 
prolific queens of a known honey-gathe1 
ing strain, the honey-gathering qualities 
of such colonies are improved in a su 
prisingly short time. 

One 
the right sort of management, will stor: 
more surplus honey than half a 


tolerate serub cok 


honest-to-goodness colony give! 
doze 


serub colonies. So why 
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nies when good queens and good 


management will turn the trick? 
The Commonest Mistake—Lack of 
Stores 
Many beekeepers, anxious to secure as 


aplat \ 


much surplus honey as possible, rob their 


hees of their rightful heritage, namely, 























A full super of well-ripened honey for each col 
ony saves labor and loss from starvation. 


un ample amount of honey for winter and 
early spring food. 

Consequently thousands of colonies die 
Those 


that do survive are poverty stricken, and 


of starvation during the winter. 
if they do manage to keep alive until the 


beginning of the main honey flow, they 


huild up on the flow and store little, if 
any, surplus. 
On the other hand, beekeepers who 


practice reserving a 


fult super of well 
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One of The A. I. Root Company’s food-chamber 
apiaries at close of this season. 


for each 


going into winter quarters in ad 


ripened honey (food-chamber) 
colony 
dition to what honey there may be in the 
brood-chambers are likely to have popu 
lous colonies ready for the main honey 
flow. 

The food-chamber not only provides am 
ple stores for winter and for early spring 
but 


additional 


brood-rearing, it automatically sup 


plies comb space for spring 
brood rearing as the honey in the combs 
of the The 


food-chamber properly used obviates many 


food-chamber is consumed. 
costly mistakes and is the key that un 
locks the door to successful beekeeping. 


Medina, Ohio. 
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‘fohe Arm of Selling 
“An army,” said Walter H. Hull to dispose of a lux 
Napoleon, “marches = , ‘. ury than of some 
on its stomach.” In Simple “Directions for Success- thing regarded as 


like 


ness marches on its 


manner busi 
tongue. Which is an 
other way of saying that salesmanship is 
just as important to business as rations 
are to an army. 

The beekeeping business is no excep 
tion. In faet, the 
strongly to honey 


rule 
than to 
kinds of food, sinee rightly or 


more 
other 
wrongly 
regarded as a luxury by the 
great mass of buying public. It makes no 
difference that many things less essential 


applies 
many 


honey is 


to a person’s welfare are regarded as ne 
cessities; if the prospective customer con 
the 


decision 


then 
that 
lay his plans accordingly. Needless to say 


siders honey a luxury honey 


salesman must accept and 


it requires a finer grade of salesmanship 


fully cMarketing “Honey, Either 
“Direct or Through “Dealers 


Accord 
popular no 


necessary. 
ing to 
tion, at least. 
More Attention to Salesmanship Pays Big 
Returns 

In spite of all the skill and knowledge 
required and the uncertainties involved in 
production, producing a 
a simpler matter to most 
a profitable 


honey crop of 
honey is 
keepers than selling it at 
price. Yet the nature of the product and 
conditions of the market such that 
more attention to salesmanship would pay 


are 


big returns in the great majority of cases. 
Let us proceed to ways and means; not 
in the form of a treatise on selling but as 
facts gained through observation and ex- 
perience. 

Some years ago | had a fine lot of honey 
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which I undertook to sell to local grocers. 
Out of the eight or ten that I solicited 
one proved very friendly. He knew honey 
and was glad to have it delivered safely 
on his shelves at short notice. That is one 
advantage that the local producer has over 
the big wholesale house. The local produc 
er guarantees safe delivery and satisfac 
tion as a matter of course, and he can de- 
liver on short notice. Wholesalers also un- 
dertake to do this, but it is not such a 
simple matter for them. Not only does it 
cost them money, thus jacking up their 
prices$ there is bound to be more or less 
bother and delay in making adjustments 
for breakage and other loss, so that when 
the grocer can connect with a good local 
producer he jumps at the chance—some 
times. He would do so oftener except for 
one thing, which we will come to pres 
ently. 
Dealers Demand Dependable Source of 
Supply 

In my venture I made a special effort to 
get the trade of the largest store in town 
and had good that I 
would get it. The manager seemed inter 


reason to expect 
ested, but no order came. Months passed. 
The one store that I was supplying could 
take only a small part of my stock. Inci 
dental sales took a little more. Eventual 
lv I disposed of it all, though not at a 
very good price. And then came an order 
from the big store. 

Of course, I had no honey to sell them. 
And that is just why the average grocer 
shies clear of local producers. If he can 
get the same product through his regular 
wholesaler he prefers to do so, even 
though the price is higher and service 
less prompt. For he must have a depend- 
able source of supply. The obvious rem 
edy is for the producer who goes after 
the grocery trade to prove that he can be 


depended on, not once in a while, but 
always. 
Many Become Discouraged After Too Few 


Calls 

One of the greatest mistakes that the 
inexperienced salesman makes is expect 
ing too high a percentage of sales. In the 
case mentioned above I secured one regu 
lar customer out of ten prospects, which 
was doing mighty well. Only trouble was 
I didn’t know it. Not to know when you 
are beaten may be a splendid thing, but 
not to know when you are successful is a 
serious mistake. There hundred 
rood stores within a thirty 
miles of where I lived; and ten regular 


were a 
radius of 
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customers would have been plenty to carry 
me along until I had won the confidence of 
others. 

Not that we can always count on one 
customer from every ten prospects, but we 
can always count on a certain percentage 
from every hundred prospects approach- 
ed. Consider the house-to-house salesman. 
Although his percentage varies with the 
product he is handling he learns that in 
the long run he can count on a definite 
number of sales for every hundred calls 
he makes. It may not be more than two or 
three. Whatever it is, the thing works 
out with mathematical exactness. If his 
average is three per hundred and he makes 
six hundred calls a week, he knows that 
he will have eighteen sales to his eredit 
for that week. 

The same principles hold good in other 
kinds of selling, as all salesmen know. 
There is nothing new about them, except 
to the novice. It is because professional 
salesmen do understand these principles, 
and profit by them, that the beekeeper 
should understand them when he goes out 
to sell his product. 


Essentials of Good Salesmanship 

Salesmanship is nothing but giving peo 
ple what they want. People fall into three 
classes—those want it, who 
don’t want it, and those who den’t 
know whether they want it or not. With 
the first you present the and 
take the order. With the second you pre 
sent the goods and depart without the or 
der. With the third you present the goods; 
sometimes you get the order and some 
times you don’t. The point is that pre 
senting the goods in reasonably attrac 
tive form is about all you need to do. If 
the goods were presented in a show case 
many people who really them 
would never buy simply because they 
would never get to it. By presenting them 
in person you foree those people to an 
immediate decision. That is all 
to it. 

The idea that there is some mysterious 
hocus-pocus about salesmanship is nine 
parts pure bunk—and the tenth part is 
adulterated bunk. At the beginning of this 
article I said that business marches on its 
tongue, but like most epigrams it is truer 
in a figurative than in an actual sense. If 
you have a good line of patter, use it. It 
will help to put your customer at ease, but 
that is about all it will do. If silence will 
put him more at ease while he is making 


who those 


goods 


wanted 


there is 


(Continued on page 655.) 
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In e arly spring I 
was staking out an 
apiary in a cow pas 
ture. L had rented 
an acre of land 
which was to be 
fenced off after the 
bees were moved in. 
A string 
stretched for each row, and stakes driven 
every ten feet along the string, the plan 
being to set the hives in groups of two, 
ten feet apart. In this pasture was a good 


was 


sized herd of Jersey cows and among them 
a pure bred Jersey bull of enormous size 
for his age, which was three years. I did 
not know the name of this bull so ealled 
him Quo Vadis, which sounded classy and 
might please him, as I wished to keep on 
the good side of him until we got the 
fence put up. 

He had the greatest amount of curios 
ity of any animal I ever saw. As soon as I 
drove into the pasture, he followed the 
flivver at a slow trot chanting a low bo 
vine anthem, keeping step with his own 
music. He wasn’t cross or ugly a bit—so 
they told me. As soon as I got to driving 
stakes, he came up to look me over and 
persisted in keeping behind me. Even if 
he was not ugly, it was not conducive to 
my peace of mind to have him behind me 
all the time. He had no horns but I bet he 
could bunt like a battering ram. I could 


smell his grassy breath which indicated | 


there was wild garlic in his pasture. 
Now, as I understand it, a young Jersey 
bull is gentle and good natured while an 
old one is cross and dangerous. I medi 
tated this and wondered if three 
years is young or old for a bull. At just 


over 


what age does a bull leave off being yvoung 
and become old. As he gave another whiff 
the thought came to me that possibly that 
eritical period had arrived right then, and 
he had become an old bull. I took a elub 
and drove him off but he followed 
back, keeping close to my heels. He took 
his position close behind me and at one 


me 


time he rasped my head with his tongue 
which felt like coarse sand-paper. 

Next day I thought I would fix him so 
took the dog with me. Quo Vadis followed 
as before. I sicked the dog on him with 
out effect. He would keep his head point 
ed at the dog in a sleepy manner and paid 
no attention whatever. while 
the dog would sneak up behind him and 
try to nip his heels, but Quo Vadis would 
whirl around and keep his head toward 


Once in a 








Quo Vadis and the Bees. 
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the dog. L said to 
my self, “Old boy, 
when I get those 


bees in here I would 
like to 
curiosity satisfied 
real good just for 
onee before the 
fence is put up.” 

the night and 
the whole herd followed us. When we set 
out the hives there was just one hive in 
the lot that was empty. Quo Vadis went 
along the row smelling of each hive till 


have your 


We brought in bees at 


he came to the empty one, which he pro 
ceeded to attack, butting it off the stand 
and rolling it around the yard. I will never 
know whether or not it was intelligence 


that prompted him to attack the only 


empty hive in the lot, or just pure luck. 
Next morning I went out to remove the 
Quo 


eX 


.» 


sereens and Vadis again followed. 








Quo Vadis changed ends so rapidly that his tail 
cracked like a whip lash. 


When he got into the center of the apiary 
I went around and jouneced a dozen or 
more hives in order to loosen things up a 
bit, so to speak. Quo Vadis never saw any- 
thing that could drive him and did not 
know what it was to run. However, after 
the bees were well stirred up he threw up 
his head in great surprise. He seemed to 
think, in some mysterious manner, that the 
dog had gotten behind him and had bitten 
him without being seen. He lowered his 
head whirled around. Nothing was 
there. Again he got a number of bites 
behind. He wondered what kind of a dog 
I must have that could get behind him so 
quickly without being seen. 

His big black bulk made a fine target 
for the around and 
soon there were hundreds burrowing into 
his hair. Still he could not make up his 
mind that a strange something could bite 


and 


bees as he whirled 


(Continued on page 655.) 
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SURE MISTER BUYER- 
IT HAVE SOME HONEY 
FOR SALE BUT OF 
COURSE (I(T ISN'T A 
CHEAP GRACE AND 
You CAN NO DOVBT 
BLY SOME AROUND 
THESE PARTS AT A 
MUCH LOWER PRICE! 



















NEVER MINO THE 
PRICE MISTER BEE- 
<KEEPER-WE GUYERS 
ARE OUT LOOKING 
FOR HIGH GRADE 
HONEY THIS YEAR= 
LET'S SEE WHAT 
YOU HAVE AND MAYBE 
WE CAN DOO 
BUSINESS / 




















































ARE THE TABLES ABOUT TO TURN? 
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From the Field 





of Experience 








REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Feasible Plan for Complete Organization 


of Beekeepers of U. S. and Canada 


I submit herewith the following general 
plan of reorganization of the beekeepers’ 
nterests throughout the United States, in 
brief form: 

The United States 
nto four regional organizations, an East 


should be divided 
ern Organization, ineluding the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and Dela 
ware; a Central Organization, including 
the states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da 
kota, Nebraska Western 
Organization, ineluding the states of Mon 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and California; and a South 


and Kansas; a 


ern Organization, ineluding the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
\rkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Tex 
as; Canada to be organized as a fifth re 
gional organization if the-beekeepers of 
that country so desire. Under the regional 
organizations, of course, would come the 
loeal, or county and state organizations. 
Annual meetings of the regional organi 
zations should be held, each group electing 
two representatives to the membership of 
the national organization. This group of 
eight men so elected to comprise the na 
tional organization would meet for four 
years with the different re 
gional organizations, taking under advise 
ment the problems of beekeepers in that 
particular section and making recommen 


successive 


dations as to how to improve their condi 
tion; the fifth-year meeting would be held 
in some central point previously desig 
nated by its members—then the next four 
years again meeting with the different re 
gional organizations, and so on. 

This scheme of organization could be 
financed by the national organization as 
sessing the regional organizations, the re 
gional organizations assessing the state 
organizations, and so on down. A small 


assessment of $250 per state would give 
the 


national organization a revenue of 





$10,000 or better, to use in the interests 
of beekeeping. 

The 
line a schedule of work, which, when car 
ried out, would result in an 
the consumption of honey, and should ap 
point a to this work 
through. 

If this plan of reorganization were car 
ried out, it would result in 
ate a better understanding and fellowship 


national organization should out 


increase in 


secretary earry 


helping to cre 


among beekeepers, enabling those in the 
different states and regions to exchange 
ideas that would be of benefit to all con 
cerned and enabling the beekeepers of one 
region to better understand the problems 
of beekeepers in other regions. It would 
also help to promote an amalgamation be 
tween the American Honey Institute and 
such an organization, which would be of 
great benefit to both. 

If this plan of organization meets with 
the approval of the beekeepers of our 
country, regional organization 
could be held this year, representatives 
elected to attend the national organiza 
tion meeting, and the national organiza 
tion invited to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Beekeepers’ Organization in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, in February, 1932. 
W. E. Anderson, State 
Baton Rouge, La. 


——— Aa oe 
GLASS HONEY CONTAINERS 


meetings 


Entomologist, 


Some Disadvantages of the Tall, Narrow 
Honey Jars Now in General Use 
for 


encourage 


Containers retail selling should be 
designed to of 
honey. I think tall, slim bottles for honey 


consumption 


are a mistake—especially since I sent 
some honey put up in them to my sister; 
she said if she had to get honey out of 
such bottles, she’s be tempted never to 
bother with it, in spite of the fact that 


honey the best 


she considers and most 
healthful sweet. 

How can any busy housewife help feel 
ing the same way? You can’t pour the 
honey out of the bottle, for no matter how 
long you hold it suspended for the honey 
to drizzle and drip, a surprising amount 
of it settles in the bottom of the bottle 
after it has stood for a while. You can’t 
spoon it out, for a teaspoon does not reach 
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to the bottom and a larger spoon will not 
go into the neck. Knives and other weap 
ons are scarcely more successful. The bot 
tles tip over much too easily, and they 
are worthless when the honey has been 
used. These objections seem far too nu 
merous and too serious to be offset by the 
only thing we can say for the bottles now 
in use, namely, that they look pretty. 

I feel certain that honey would retail 
much more readily in a glass jar of larger 
diameter and just high enough to hold a 
teaspoon or a dessert spoon without sub 
merging the handle. It should be hand 
some enough to look well on the table. I 
wish the cover might be fastened on some 
other way so as to eliminate the ugly 
screw neck, 

Better still, and this would do away 
with the spoon too, except for scraping 
out the last drop, make a metal arrange 
ment with a non-dripping spout on one 
side and the other to 
onto the top of the jar when its cover is 
removed and it is put on the table, thus 
transforming the jar into an attractive 
pitcher 


a handle on screw 


these pitcher-tops to be sold sep 
arately, one to a customer, to be used with 
each new jar that she buys, or with the 
same jar permanently for serving on the 
table, when she has reached the stage of 
buying honey in 5 or 10 pound pails. 

Of course, the convenience and attrac 
tiveness of this arrangement would have 
to be called to the attention of the cus 
tomer by the person selling the honey, and 
perhaps few dealers would bother with it 
except those who sell their own honey 
retail at roadside stands. I think that is 


a very important way of selling honey 
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which is going to increase more and more. 
Another thing, it would not be practi 
cal to make and sell those pitcher-tops fo: 
half a dozen different sized jars. I think 
two sizes of glass containers, say 12 oune: 
and 24 ounce, would be much better than 
four or five different sizes anyway. 
Such a jar would overcome all the ob 
jections I have (and I’m sure many others 
have) to the jars now in use. It would b 
no less attractive, and it would be a great 
selling help, especially for repeat sales. 
it would make honey so much easier to 
use.—Louise MaeMullen, Greenwich, N. Y. 


——8 fA | nd 
NATURE PACKS BEES FOR WINTER 


Arrangement by Which the Apiary is Pro- 
tected Without Additional Labor 
We winter our their summe) 
stands in double-walled hives by protect 
ing the hives with a wind and waterproof 
paper (Sisalkraft) hive-cover, which, by 
the way, may be instantly removed and 


bees on 


replaced without trouble if inspection is 
necessary. We solved the winte 
packing problem by building a snow fence: 
as shown in the This 
great labor combination. The 
double-walled hive with chaff tray gives 
just the right amount of insulation. The 
hive cover protects the hive from damp 


have 
illustrations. is a 
saving 


ness, and, during the severe winter weath 
er, the bees are buried under five or six 
feet of snow which protects them from 
extremes of temperatures. 
We prefer the snow-bank method of 
winter packing, as during the critical pe 
riod of mid-winter the bees are in a tem 
perature that never varies. This is a very 

















The picket fence provides a windbreak in summer and acts as a snow fence in winter. 
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The first snow fall started the packing job. 


desirable condition for suecessful winter 
ing in this latitude. 
My apiary is situated in an exposed po 


sition, and I have known for some time 


that a windbreak is a necessary part of 


apiary equipment. I had observed the 
bees on a windy day banking up in the 
lea of the honey-house, and at a lull in 
the breeze dart for their hives. 

[ had hesitated about building a wind 
break on account of the expense of lum 
ber, but having on hand a large pile of 
old clapboard siding, which I had stuck up 
and saved from rebuilding operations and 
for which I hoped to find a use, I decided 
to try an experiment. I purchased a man 
10-inch 
a rip saw. I installed the 


drel and two 
the othe: 
mandrel on the workbench, belting from 


saws, one cross-cut 


and 


the motor that is used for extracting hon- 
ey to a countershaft that was lagged to 
the floor and then up to the driving pulley 
on the 


business. 


mandrel. I was then all set for 


L ripped those old whitewood clapboards 
into 2-inech pickets, and pointed them 
with the cross-cut saw. The material was 
badly broken into all lengths, 
quently the pickets were eut accordingly 
into 31%, 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 614, 7, 7% foot 
lengths. 

A barbed wire fence running on the 
windward side of the apiary was the next 
thing under consideration. Two lines of 
2”x4” pieces 16 feet long were spiked to 
the posts three feet apart and the pickets 
nailed on six inches apart. This 
which is more or less ornamental, provides 
a windbreak 


eonse 


fenee 


in the summer and a 
fence in the winter. 

The combination of Buckeye hive, Sis 
alkraft waterproof cover, and snow-fence 


snow 


have solved our wintering problem aiid 
saved us an immense amount of hard work 
and expense. Late in the fall we dump the 
weak colonies in with the strong and re 
place with pack: ge bees in the spring. M. 
G. Eldred, Ontarioville, I. 























Then the big snow came and finished the winter packing. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR BEEKEEPER 


Only a Small Minority of People Are 
Really Qualified to Keep Bees 


Beekeeping is a 
owing to the fact that it can be 


peculiar occupation, 


followed 
almost anywhere. In town or in the coun 


try, by young or old, rich o1 It may 


poor. 
be a hobby for the professional man, of 
new interest 


office, it 


him change and a 


the 


tering 


from confinement of may 


serve as a recreation for one who labors 


daily, or it may be made a profitable vaca 


tion job for students or teachers. 

The care of bees, however, is not equa 
lv well suited to all persons. The succes 
ful beekeeper is a naturalist. He must 


love and have an interest in all growing 


things, in plants and insects. To earry on 


beekeeping with interest and profit re 


quires an intimate study of bees and 


their needs and a knowledge of the plants 
they nectar. It re 
a sympathetie under 


from which gather 


quires patience and 
standing of bees, with the result that the 
bees come to be looked upon as pets rather 
than objects of a burdensome task. 

The his 


greatest sources of pleasure in discussing 


ardent beeman finds one of 


and comparing experiences with his co 
the 
the 
improved methods. In other words, to be a 


“he a 


workers, sitting into “wee small 


hours” talking over latest ideas ot 


success with bees one must bee 


crank,” 


must | 


Again a suceessful beekeeper 


up and with no slipshodness. He 


ur 
‘ oOming 


must have in his makeup the promptness 


teaches 


to do the thing that his expertenes 

him is at hand, to do the right thing at 
the right time. To put the supers on too 
late, to delay in taking the necessary steps 
in swarm control, or to negleet to prepare 
the bees for winter nv of these thing 
mean a loss of bees, honey nd money 


Persons who are severely affected by 
bee stings would do well to choose some 
other oecupation. | have known at least 
one case in which ais became uneo! 
scious after havi been stung half a 
dozen times by bees. For such a perso 
beekeeping is of course out of the ques 
tion. 

Again, there is the nervous person who 


ean not endure a hee sting quietly but be 


comes exe.ted. A person of this type can 
make a there 


are times when the most experienced hee 


never success with bees, for 


keeper will he stung 


lo be a good beekeeper one must read 
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and re-read the books and journals de 
voted to this work, for reading combine: 
with actual experience in handling be¢ 
will continually bring out points whic! 
are important in practical work. 

So, instead of being an occupation fit 
ted for every one, beekeeping is well fitte: 
only to the minority, and any person wh 


contemplates taking up beekeeping as 


vocation should ask himself or herselt 
seriously, “Could I, or could I not be a be 
crank ?”—Mrs. C. C. Henderson. DeSot: 


Mo. 
—s2 4A oe 
NEAT METHOD OF PACKING 
One That Gives Good Results Where 
Heavy Winter Packing is Not Necessary 


I am enelosing photos of the method | 
use in packing my bees for winter. I hav 
this 


time, 


method on a small seale for 


and I think it 


used 


hard 


SOM ¢ would be 





Panels of celotex are tacked to the sides and 


ends of the hive. 


The the 
light in weight, the time required after the 


to heat. cost is low, material is 


material is onee cut is not unreasonable, 
and the tacking of the small brads does 
not unduly arouse the hees, 





And a fifth panel is placed on top 
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All side pieces of celotex with the ex 
ception of the front, extend below the 
joint of the 


The paper covering goes all the way down 


bottom-board by one ineh. 
so that no water can come in contact with 
the celotex. This is important as this ma 
terial takes up moisture readily. It might 
he possible where there is a large quan 
tity of hives to pack to buy celotex al 


eady eut, also to use common wrapping 


paper for the first laver. 








The paper covering is folded neatly over the 
celotex. 


It is my belief that with hives packed 
in this manner and with plenty of honey, 
New York 
too severe for the safe wintering of th 
Another thing that 
the facet that 
look unsightly, and you do not have a lot 


no winter in state would be 


bees, interests me is 


the packed hives do not 


of trash to dispose of in the spring. 





Thin pieces of wood lightly tacked over the 
folds help hold paper in place. 


I have all my material ready for pacl 
with the 
tarred paper, which 
year. The old paper I flatten out and put 
under the 


ing this year exception of the 


must he new ene 


hive in the spring, leaving a 
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The regular hive cover is used as a winter cover. 


piece sticking out in front about two feet 
which keeps the grass from growing. It 
also keeps the hive stand from becoming 
water soaked. 

This year I shall use regular wrapping 
paper for the first layer, and put the tar- 
red paper on last. Also, I shall not winter 
in double hive bodies as I do not believe 
this climate. I shall take 
this extra body of honey and store it for 
spring use and I shall put it on at the 
time ] unpack the colonies. 


it necessary in 


When the celotex is cut to size, which, 


by the way, is not much of a task, one 


man can pack fifty hives in a day and 
not have any real heavy work to do. In 
the spring he can unpack them in half 
the time. Of course, in placing the tarred 
paper under the take a 
little longer. This is easy as the hives are 


hives it might 
light at this time of the year. During the 
time the material is not in use, it ean be 
stored in a small out-of-way space and 
there is no loss in rotting._..J. Coe Gibbs, 


Sparkilil, New York. 


2m AY ao 
CARE OF EXTRACTING COMBS 


Preventing Damage by Wax Moths in 
Warmer Climates 


The wax moths are very bad in south 


Florida and we have to take great care of 


our combs after we extract. Four years 


ago I built a room in the corner of my 
honey house just wide enough to take a 
trim The oom vas built of matched 
ceiling and lined or covered inside with 


two thicknesses of wall paper. A strip of 
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carpet was tacked around the jam of the 
door while two cross-bars wedged on the 
outside of the door made the room practi 
eally air tight. An outlet of an inch pipe 
was run from the inside of the room to 
the outside of the building and closed 
with corks. 

About the first of October when fall 
flowers are through blooming, all supers 
are taken off, the honey is extracted, and 
the frames are hung in this room which 
holds about 800. When through extract 
ing and all combs are in the room, TI take 
one comb and put it in the bee yard. As 
soon as it is eovered with bees I put it 
into this room near the outlet and re 
move the corks. In two or three days the 
combs are cleaned out. 

IT then close the outlet and set a dish 
holding three ounces of carbon bilsulphide 
This I re 
peat in ten days and from then on, once 
a month. On or about February 1, 


on the top row of frames. 


when 
the orange trees bloom, the combs ar 
taken out and placed in supers, leaving 
them for twenty-four hours that they may 
be well aired. I have done this for fow 
years and have never had a ease of rob 
bing nor have I lost a comb by moths. 
S. C. Corwin, Palmetto, Fla. 
— 2 LX oo 


HINTS ON BEE-HUNTING 


Attracting Bees to the Bait and Lining 
Them to the Tree 


It is probably easier to find strong colo 
nies of bees during a heavy nectar-flow 
than at anv other time, without lining 


them, by simply walking through the 
woods. They ean sometimes be heard hum 
ming quite a distance. 

When hunting by lining, if there are 
no flowers secreting nectar, the bees are 
readily attracted by a small amount of oil 
of anise seed on some cotton wool placed 
near a box; or better still, boil some 
honeycomb in a dish tightly covered with 
wire mosquito-netting, for if it is not cov 
ered, the bees that come would drop into 
the boiling liquid and perish. These two 
methods are very satisfactory, provided 
the odor drifts along the ground instead 
of going up. 

To commence lining bees, provide two 
small boxes about seven inelies long by 
three inches in width and depth with 
honey comb fastened in them and having 
the top of each fitted with a sliding lid 
that ean be closed quickly with the thumh 
of the hand that earries the box; as well 


N 
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as having fastened an empty vaseline bot 
tle upside down in the lid of one of the 
hoxes. 

As the bees are caught, they go up into 
the vaseline bottle. The box should then 
be placed on some object four or five 
feet above the ground and far enough 
away from any green trees or other ob 
struction that might interfere with the 
view of the bees as they fly to their home. 

When at least several hundred of the 
hees are coming to the bait, let them 
clean up all the honey in the box before 
moving it. Sometimes it is advisable to 
move the boxes a couple hundred yards 
to the right or left before moving them in 
the direetion of the bees’ home to get a 
line on the tree from a different angle, 
then one ean tell almost how far the tree 
is away. 

After moving the boxes always give 
the bees time to go and unload, return and 
reload, before attempting to follow them 
again for if they are earried past their 
home, they continue in the same direction 
and away from their tree until they have 
discovered their mistake. 

Sometimes it is difficult to locate the 
bees after one has found the tree. In such 
cases, stand close to the trunk of the tree 
and earefully look around it; but if the 
foliage is very thick try looking for them 
outside of it—a couple of feet from tie 
ends of the limbs. 

A bee-tree should not be cut during a 
honey flow. In the autumn when brood 
rearing is nearly over is the best time. 

If the tree ean be felled with the en 
trance up it is most satisfactory, as the 
comb is generally edge to the entrance. 
If the comb is edges up and down, it will 
not break up nearly so much as if if 
comes down sideways. 

When sawing in below the honey, the 
saw should be guided so that it will cut 
the center of the tree an inch above where 
it was started; and the cut above the 
honey should be headed down similarly, 
so that the wood between will split out 
without binding. 

To transfer the bees from tree to hive, 
use frames with straight end-bars. Cut 
four sticks the same length as the bottom 
bar and about a quarter of an inch thick 
for each frame used. Then cut pieces of 
brood or other comb to fit in neatly. Bind 
the comb in the frame by tying tightly 
with shop cord two sticks, one on each 
side of the frame near the bottom-bar and 
the two others near the top-bar. 
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Put the frames in the hive and close it 
up all but the entrance and gently smoke 
the bees in. If the queen goes with them, 
they are sure to stay, providing all the 
comb has been removed from their former 
home. 

It seems worth remarking that proba- 
bly more than ninety per cent of the bee 
trees I have found were within three hun- 
dred yards of water during the driest time 
of the year. 

Hunting bees is very interesting to me, 
more so than fishing or hunting for game. 

Mark Marsh, New Westminster, British 
Columbia. 


KELLOGG CO. BOOSTS HONEY 


Gives Attention and Space in Display 
Booth at Various Conventions 


Here is a picture of the Kellogg booth 
at the International Steward’s Convention 
held at Detroit, August 10-13. American 
Honey Institute arranged with Mr. D. A. 
Davis of Birmingham, Michigan, for jars 
of honey to be donated for this display 
and furnished leaflets. You will notice to 
the extreme right a leaflet which has pic 
tures of special honey food services for 
the restaurateur. The recipes were quanti 
tative and were made up as a special re 
print for this convention by the Institute. 

You will notice also the poster referring 
to All Bran Muffins with 
Tuesday suggestion and that Saturday is 


Honey as a 


a mighty good time to introduce Honey 
Krisp Sundae. 
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The Kellogg Company seenis very well 
pleased with this type of co-operation and 
have asked the Institute to furnish a rep- 
resentative for the American Dietetics 
Convention, which will be held at Cincin 
nati, October 19, 20, 21, and the National 
Restaurant Convention which will be held 
at Buffalo the week of October 5. We are 
not sure at this time whether it 
possible for us to send some one, but if 
we can’t, we will still 
leaflets and arrange for the honey 
play.—-Malitta D. Fischer, 
Ind. 


will be 


provide special 
dis 
Indianapolis, 


—- A oa 
PORCHES FOR WINTER CASES 


A Novel Use for the Summer Hive-stands 
During Winter 


I have used four-colony winter cases 
now for several years, made after the pat 
tern of those recommended by Dr. Phil 
lips and illustrated in A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture. These simply have holes 
for 
ledges. I have found that, while such at 
tachments are, as the above 
mentioned book, useless during the winter, 


entrances, no porches or alighting 


is stated in 


they are very far from being so towards 
the spring. 

I found that in the early 
pollen is first carried, the loss through 


spring when 


bees falling in front of the cases when no 
alighting platform was given, was really 
appalling. I have seen handfuls of bees, 
loaded with pollen lying moribund below 
the entrances, which they had failed t 





The Kellogg Company featured honey in its demonstration booth at the 


International Stewards’ 


convention at Detroit. 
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enter at the first attempt because of wind 
and their heavy load, and had become 
chilled in the cold wind while resting. 

To build special porches is troublesom: 
and expensive, and such porches are un 
doubtedly a nuisance at times when the 
cases are not occupied. The summer hive 
stands, which are somewhat a nuisance in 
vinter when not in use, might well be 
used as porches in winter on the winter 


Cnses, 








Summer hive-stands converted into porches dur 
ing winter. 


The stands ean be lightly fixed by three 
small nails partially driven in. It is the 
work of seconds only to pull these out 
with pliers when the colonies are unpack 
ed. The stands are kept off the ground and 
consequently dry. They can be affixed in 
any desired position so that the lower side 
is either level with the holes or at an 
distance below them. 

In flight the bees drop on the ledge s 
formed and quickly aseend to the holes 
The stands give some shelter from wind 
also and if placed well down below the 
holes, should not aceumulate ice. They 
also serve to prevent drifting when the 
colonies are first packed. The illustration 
will give a fair idea of how this plan 
R. O. B. Manley, Nuffield, Eng. 


m ZY os 
SIMPLIFIED BEE HUNTING 


Honey Best Kind of Bait and Only Sim- 
ple Apparatus Is Needed 


vorks 


To establish a line, first you withdraw 
the glass slide in the top of the bee-hunt 
ing box. You now approach a bee sipping 
nectar from a flower. A quick little jar, 
and the bee is in the box. I never reeeived 
a sting in doing this. At first the bee is 
excited, and tries to get out, then-——all at 

“Ah, what is this? 


She forgets the littl 


onee she seems 


Oh, fellows; honey.” 


to suv, 


\ 
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prison, and fills up with great alacrit 
You now open the slide, stand back 
pace, and watch the bee closely, noting 
the direction she takes, and timing her, 
for she will surely return, and with a 
companion bee. You now have two bees 
to watch, and the chances are you ma 
not get the direction until several bees 
have come and gone. Also, the two bees 
will bring several more with them on their 
return. After that, it is easy to follow th 
direction. 

If vou have your tree elimbers with vou, 
vou now elimb the nearest tall tree, and 
with a field glass, examine all tall trees 
in the direction the bees have taken, lool 
ing always for one with a dead section ir 
its trunk. If nothing of this sort is in 
sight, leave the first box in place, and, 
going along the line taken by the bees, 
examine earefully the larger trees. Find 
ing nothing thus far, go on to the next 
wild flowe1 group, and set your other box 
You should always have at least two 
boxes. Repeat the performance with vou 
second box, and a new bee. She will do 
just what the first bee did, and you will 
thus establish a second line, which, if it 
points in the same direction, you will fo 
low as before. It has happened to me, that 
the second line turned out to be anothe: 
line, leading in the end to a second be 
tree. Also I have sometimes found thi 
second tree before finding the first one, 
paradoxical as that may seem.—-Dr. W. I! 
Pomeroy, Stamford, Conn. 


1 AA oo 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS--- 


low many lessons we can learn fro 


the honeybees! They have solved problet 
that keep nations guessing. When tim: 
are hard, and food seanty, every bee toils 
on, its ceaseless, contented hum gladde: 
ing the world-weary hearts. Men may be 
come discouraged and eommit suicide 
Women rarely are so weak: the bees 
never And the With the bees 
“God is in His Heaven, all’s well wit! 
What is w 


world, anyway? Why the unrest, the di 


secret? 


the world.” nig with t} 

need? Kaiser William, autocrat and ego 
eould hye tter 

created a big upheaval, and failed. Rus 

sia, puffed up by her 


tist, thought he humanit 

freedom, wo! 
through murder and bloodshed, is trying 
nu vast experiment, but must inevitab! 
fail. Why? Beeause man is trving to usur) 
God's place, 


his Maker. 


forgetting and dishonor 
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Why are bees content? Their young are 
taught to be workers. This gospel of work 
would be the saving of the world. Bees 
surely know how to honor the mother. 
Hats off to them! Mothers have enough 
to do, to populate the world. 

Many mothers are unfit to bring up and 
train their offspring properly. They are 
often their children are 
strongly self-willed. Petting and pamper 


weak while 
ing are given, when strict discipline and 
the rod of correction would do bette: 
work. Bees take this duty off the moth 
er’s hands. They conscript the young bees, 
as it were, then train them for their life 
work, wisely and well. 

We have community laundries, commun 
itv food kitchens. Why not 
nurseries, community technical or 


community 
train 
ing schools? Education is compulsory, why 
not go further? Why not force every boy 
and girl to learn the trade or profession 
for which he or she is most adapted, afte: 
leaving school? 


Many women are silly. Their whole aim 


in life seems to be to attract man. Pow 


der, rouge, lip-stick, lifted faces, daring 
clothes, all are for this, or to out-vie some 
other the 


women, 


silly ereature in “also ran” 


with 
Hubby must 


class. Even married women 


children, must keep this up. 





7, 
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have all their attention, must be amused, 
attracted, and held, or some other woman 
nabs him. 

And the poor children are left to thei 
own devices or to the care of teachers o1 
ignorant, careless servants. No 
millionaires’ sons often squander the mil 


wonder 


lions, so hard-earned and long-hoarded. 

Don’t spare the children of the rich. 
Poor things! They need saving most. Sav 
ing from the weakening influences of too 
much much luxury, too 
freedom, too much idleness. 

With training to work compulsory, and 
would be 
take 
women’s 


ease, too much 


not forgetting God, the world 
to sanity. It 
out of 


brought back would 
the 


heads. Her professional training would fit 


nonsense foolish 
her to be independent and self respecting. 
Man would be put in his place and become 
the pursuer, not as today, the pursued. 

families would be 
education of the 
old bachelors should be 


Good-sized possible 
with the 
sured. Confirmed 
taxed to make them do their bit 
helping the less-selfish fathers of fami 
lies. 

Would the result 
pia? And are not sane contented homes 


children as 


towards 


not be a modern Uto 


our nation’s greatest asset? Or is this 
simply Spinster Jane’s wild dream? 
Jane. 


00 iy, Comms, 
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Rosemary honey wins first prize at the annual exhibition in Paris, France. Exhibit by Henry Freud, 
Asnieres, France. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 








Northern (California 7>° honey 


erop 
about over for 1931. More beekeepers than 
usual are commencing early in Septem 
her for 1932. 

After extensive trips among the bee 
keepers of the state, I am convinced of 
two important things: First, the great dif 
of 
places where good crops were expected at 


18 


This is encouraging. 


ference in conditions crops in some 
the beginning of the season, little or no 
honey has been produced. In other places 
where small crops were expected, the crop 
is really heavy. Taking the entire state, 
the crop will be below the average. The 
second is the fine courage the beekeepers 
are showing in the face of depression and 
poor crops. 

Vy 44-44-4444 <44€4€€444<€4¢4444<€4 


Y 
Beekeepers Have Suffered Heavy Losses 
of Property from Forest Fires This wv 
+ Summer 
¥ 
>>> > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > A 


Quite a number of our beekeepers have 
experienced heavy losses of bees from for 
est fires. In several instances entire api 
aries have been burned. The heaviest loss 
sustained by any one beekeeper is that of 
Albert Koehnen of San Joaquin County. 
His honev house, the largest in the entire 
state, was entirely destroyed by fire. None 
of the contents of 
chinery, tanks, cans and cases, sixty tons 


which consisted mit 
of honey, a nearly new sedan, and othe 


supplies could be saved. The loss was be 


tween $30,000 and $40,000, insurance 
$3,500. jeekeepers should consider insur 
anee more carefully. 


Arrangements are rapidly taking place 


to make the forty-third annual conven 
tion of the state association at Sacra- 
mento, November 17, 18, 19, a reeord 


breaker. 

Dudley Mouldon, Direetor of Agricul 
ture, has returned from Washington, D. C., 
where he conference with 
others on the subject of marketing. Mr. 
Mouldon has given vears of study to the 
marketing question, so we have reason to 
hope for something worth while along this 
line with such a man in this office. 

Miss Florence Naile of the Ohio State 
University has been visiting the big hon 


has heen in 


ey producing centers of the state. 
A case has been commenced to test the 
constitutionality of the new law which 


ealls for the burning of American foul 
brood. The heads of the agricultural de 
partment and all of the agricultural com 
missioners have been made parties to the 
suit. In the meantime the clean-up in all 
parts of the state is going on. 


We are having the best summer meet 
ings in the history of the state, both 


meetings being well 
Oakland, 


county and district 
attended.-Cary W. 
Calif. 


Hartman, 


Southern (alifornia Sther™ 

ali fornia 
has had all kinds of weather during th« 
past month—-heat, wind, rain, and on the 
mountains, snow. If we had reeeived th« 
rain in June that we have had in July and 
August, it would have helped the honey 
crop. Some localities have had as much as 
three inches. Records for summer rainfal! 
localities. 
Most of it has fallen during thunder show 
ers and usually came heavy over a terri 


have been broken in several 


tory covering a few square miles whilk 


six or eight miles away the sun might b« 
shining. Humidity 
high and many old settlers feel that this is 


has been unusually 
a good omen and a sign of a good season 


Let Wi 
have just had a light sprinkle most of the 


ahead. us all hope so at least. 
night and until noon with cloudy weathe: 
all day. How is that for September 3 in 
southern California? 

Southern California beekeepers met it 
an everybody’s meeting at Huntington 
seach, July 29. The meeting proper was 
the beautiful Civie Audi 
torium while we all adjourned to a pienis 


held in new 


lunch in the lattiee-covered pavilion o 
the the 
About one hundred people were present, 


seashore near rolling breakers. 
representing all the counties of souther 
California 
and others of the north. 

Mr. H. M. 


He is the newly appointed state apiary in 


as well as Fresno, Alameda, 


Krebs was the honored guest 


spector. He gave us a very interesting tall 
on conditions as he found them in 
California thus far. All with whom I talk 
ed were of the opinion that we were for 


has 


tunate in securing the services of so ef 
ficient a man for the position. 


Dr. (. R. Means of Riverside told of a 
patented process for making confection 
from honey which he will soon begin 
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manufacturing at Los Angeles. He had 
several samples which he described and 
told of the many which honey 
might be put in the way of confections, 
thereby increasing the demand for our 
product. His honey-chocolate flavoring to 
be used at fountains looks like a 
promising outlet for considerable honey. 

Dr. Eckert of the State University gave 
an outline of his work and invited bee 
keepers to send their problems for solving. 

When to feed, how to feed, and how 
much to feed are questions many 
keepers are asking themselves these days. 
One question not often mentioned and jne 
the writer has not heard 
whether adult bees are large consumers 
of honey, and if so, how much? With 
populous colonies, light in stores, is it best 
to feed now for winter stores or to wait 
until most of the old bees die off? Do the 
old bees simply store the feed, leaving 
practically all for the rearing of brood? 
Who ean tell? Has there research 
work along this line? There are lots of 
things we know little about going on in 


uses to 


soda 


bee 


discussed is 


been 


side these beehives of ours. 

Honey prices remain about the 
with possibly a little stronger trend in 
the white orange and sage. I think we 
have reached the bottom anyway, and that 
the price can go only one way. Beeswax 
is still little in demand but this need not 
trouble the beekeeper as few of them have 
any wax of any considerable amount on 
hand.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


same 


Except for a few seattered show 
Utah ers ae the state, Utah is still 
without moisture. It has been nearly four 
months sinee it rained, Some sections have 
no surplus honey, others not enough for 
winter stores, while some localities have 
secured nearly one-half of a crop. 

There seems to be enough fall bloom of 
little dwarfed sunflowers and other bloom 
to furnish pollen so the bees are breeding 
quite well. While this will give young 
bees for winter it will take winter stores 
to develop this brood, and will eall for 
winter feeding. There has been some sum 
mer loss of bees throughout Utah, some 
the pur 
chase of package bees that came too late 
to build up and secure enough bees and 


by negleet and some 


through 


honey for winter condition. 
There is a good local demand for honey 


and prices could be advanced a little ex 
cept 


for the chain stores which have 
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Prices of Honey Could be Advanced if 

’ All of Last Year’s Crop Had Been Dis- 

posed of Before the Advent of the New 
Crop. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP! 


bought up quite an amount of remelted 
last-year’s crop which they are selling 
too cheap. There is a very good demand 
for comb honey in the larger towns. Most 
dealers want it wrapped. Comb honey has 
maintained its old time prices better than 
extracted. 

Judging from inquiries coming in, the 
honey markets must be getting bare or 
better. At this time last year there were 
no inquiries coming in and no offers. | 
think that honey prices have held their 
own with those of other commodities all 
through our depression. With a light crop 
in most places, isn’t it possible that the 
market will get back to normal sooner 
than on other products? 

Many discouraged beekeepers will neg 
lect their bees this winter so there may be 
a heavy loss, but this is no time to get 
eareless.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


: Rainfall for August has 
cArizona been above normal, During 
the first half of the month there was prac 
tically continuous rain in the higher ele 
vations, and the past four days we have 
had good rains here which I believe have 
been general. 

There are wild flowers in abundance here, 
vet colonies are next to starvation. They 
have been rearing brood heavily and have 
used up their stores rapidly. People hesi 
tate to give my statement credit when | 
tell them the bees are not gathering hon 
ey. They see an abundance of wild flowers 
which makes it hard to believe. It will 
have to turn cooler before the grey sage 


produces any thing. Tamarix yields 
through the summer months along the 
Gila River. Rabbit brush should bloom 


well this fall due to the fine rains. 

It is a strange sight to see bees coming 
in with prickly pear juice. All producers 
of the Southwest know what it is. Squir 
rels break the outside skin of this fruit, 
eat a little, and this makes the opening 
for the bees to start their operation. The 
honey sac filled with prickly pear juice 
makes the abdomen of a bee look blood 
red. This juice can hardly be called honey, 
vet one spring T found a new comb with 
granulated prickly pear juice which had 
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been carried through from the previous 
fall. 

[ have not heard how the honey crop 
has turned out in the cotton belt. Bee- 
keepers of the Salt River Valley held a 
meeting August 29, to discuss the problem 
of cotton spraying which is reported to 
begin soon. Last season thousands of dol 
lars of damage to bees resulted from 
spraying cotton. I believe it was esti 
mated that three thousand colonies were 
killed in the valley from cotton spray 
poisoning. I am unable to say just what 
plan will be adopted to eliminate this loss 
this year. 

Some honey is moving but at prices 
under the cost of production. Some buy 
ers are offering only $3.50 per case. Only 
those who are forced to sacrifice are ac 
cepting. Good light amber honey is sell 
ing around $4.00 and $4.25 per case. Pro 
ducers are holding the finest grades, and 
moving the darker grades.—Leslie Wedg 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 


North “Dakota North Dakota bee 


keepers have had a 
fairly satisfactory season. Sweet clover 
vielded well, and from all accounts a fair 
vield of good quality honey has been had. 
Prices are about the same as has prevail 
ed for the past year or two and probably 
it will be some time before they take an 
upward trend. In this respect honey prices 
are relatively better than for many other 
farm commodities. 

So far as can be ascertained, colonies 
should go into winter quarters fairly well 
provided with stores. Although the honey 
flow from sweet clover has been diminish 
ed greatly of late, seale colonies have 
been making gains from one to two-and 
one-half pounds daily since the end of Au 
gust. This in itself is an indication that 
hives should be fairly well crowded with 
honey for winter stores. 

Recently the North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association lost one of its most valued 
members through the death, August 17, 
of W. W. Remington, Moorhead, Minne 
sota. He died following a stroke of apo- 
plexy which occurred earlier in the past 
season. From 1926 to 1928 Mr. Remington 
served as president of the North Dakota 
Beekeepers’ Association and during his 
period of office he accomplished many 
things for the welfare of the association 
and the good of beekeeping for this part 
of the country. Mr. Remington served as 
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secretary for the North Dakota Honey 
Producers’ Association which was active 
ly engaged in selling honey for its mem 
bers until 1927, at which time the Moun 
tain States Honey Producers’ organization 
assumed this obligation. Of a kindly dis 
position and firm in judgment, Mr. Rem 
ington will long be remembered for his 
sterling qualities by all beekeepers who 
had the privilege of knowing him.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Saskatchewan One can never be en 


tirely sure of just 
what is going to happen in western Can 
ada. On July 7 last I wrote that Saskat 
chewan could not possibly secure a crop 
of honey for the rains which came that 
week were too late to revive the crops 
which had been cut down by dust-storms. 
However, the seemingly impossible is now 
reality and even southern Saskatchewan, 
which has been dried out for two years, 
is now producing a fair crop of honey, 
while in the North an excellent crop is 
being secured. After the rains, crops seem 
ed to spring up over night. 


YAK KEKE KEKE KEKE E KEKE KKK KK 
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Good Crops of Honey Are Being Harvest- Y 

ed Where, in July, Beekeepers Had Given 
y Up All Hope of Securing Any Surplus. Y 
PPP Pry rrp rp rr rr pr rr rrr prrrerd 

On August 5 our bees at Regina, which 
are representative of bees in southern 
Saskatchewan, were weak and all colonies 
were on the point of starvation, with less 
than five pounds of honey to a hive. Three 
weeks later they had reached swarming 
strength and had harvested an average of 
a hundred pounds per colony. Contrary to 
our expectations, the quality of honey be 
ing secured this year is excellent. The 
body is good and the flavor is much bette 
than usual. 

In many parts of the province bees are 
the only thing on the farm which are 
yielding a return and they are going to 
be the means of tiding many families over 
the winter. Now that money is so hard 
to get, trading is becoming more common 
again and we find beekeepers trading hon 
ey for a new ear, tires, hardware bills, 
grocery bills, and one beekeeper even paid 
a life insurance premium with honey. 

Recently I was privileged to visit Al 
berta, in company with Mr. T. H. Mack, 
president of our beekeeper’s association. 
Thanks to Mr. 8. O. Hillerud, Provincia! 
Apiarist of Alberta, we were able to see 
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a great deal in a short time and managed 
to visit a number of the larger producers 
around Taber, Coaldale and Lethbridge. 
After driving through some hundreds of 
miles of drouth-stricken country it was a 
distinct relief to come into the irrigated 
district at Taber and find alfalfa and 
sweet clover growing luxuriantly. The 
large acreage of sweet clover and alfalfa 
there enables beekeepers to concentrate in 
a relatively small district, and to run 
large outfits. We had an extremely fine 
time and saw much of interest. 

We could not help but be impressed 
with the difference in beekeeping in Al 
berta and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, bee 
keeping is in the hands of comparatively 
few large beekeepers while in Saskatche 
wan there are a large number of small 
beekeepers, and no very large producers. 

On the way home we were privileged 
to stop off at the farm of Mr. P. C. Colqu 
houn, Maple Creek. Mr. Colquhoun is the 
of Saskatchewan 
colonies of 


“corn king” also 


and 
keeps 23 bees. Besides run 
farm, growing corn and keeping 
bees, Mr. Colquhoun manages to maintain 
a large garden, and from the looks of it 
this year, when conditions have been most 
unfavorable for growth, it is 
that Mr. Colquhoun 


truck, rain or no 


ning a 


apparent 
can grow garden 
When he left he 
loaded our car with musk melons, water 


rain. 


melons, pumpkins, tomatoes,-squash, mat 
rows, cucumbers, and other vegetables. 
Now that conditions have picked up so 
wonderfully in the province, colonies are 
in excellent shape for winter and, given 
an average winter, there should be very 
little loss 
M. Pugh, 


between now and spring.—-R. 


Regina, Saskatchewan. 


(2olorado a canty pent of Septem- 

yer has afforded a good op 
portunity to check up on our bees for the 
winter. The stores seem to be ample, with 
hbrood-chambers filled in Fre 
quently restricted in 
their egg-laying too much, but in 


most cases. 


queens have been 
most 
cases there is adequate brood, bees and 
honey for winter. The honey is of poorer 
quality than is desirable except in such 
small localities as secured part of a crop. 

The death of Mr. Frank G. Rauchfuss 
has removed a colorful figure from Colo 
rado beekeeping. It is a pity that one so 
voung, so robust and so full of promise 
should be removed from our midst. As a 
heekeeper, his understanding of bees, bee 
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behavior and practical knowledge of bee 
keeping was unexcelled in the United 
States except perhaps by his father, He: 


man Rauchfuss, Sr. He had been Vice 
President and Director of the Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association for some 


years. The passing of Mr. Rauchfuss is 
mourned, not only by his wife and little 
daughter, his father and mother, his three 
brothers and three sisters, but by all who 
knew and knew of him. Death was caused 
by an abcess on the brain and followed 
an illness of only a few days. 

The Rocky Mountain Conference of En 
tomologists completed its eighth annual 
meeting at 
gust 22. as the 
personnel attending the meeting, which 
extended through the week. While the at 
tendance 


Pingree Park, Colorado, Au 


Discussion was as varied 


was larger than usual, many 
western entomologists were unable to at 
tend due to violent outbreaks of 


hoppers in their own states. 


grass 
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Many People Now Out of Work Are Look- ¥ 

ing to Beekeeping as a Means of Obtain- ¥ 
ing Income. 


+. 
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The present illness of business is turn 
ing the attention of many people to new 
ventures. Beekeeping is having its share 
There 
quiry for information regarding bees and 
honey production than ever before. Most 


of neweomers. has been more in 


of these inquiries are from people with 


no experience but who are out of work 


and looking for a new field. They are like 
our health 
happiness at the end of the rainbow. Out 


prospectors looking for and 


of the many inquiries, we will have a few 
beekeepers to replace those retiring from 
the business, but we can not expect any 
great change in the number of honey pro 
ducers. 

Speaking of prospectors, it begins to 
look like the old days in Colorado, Many 
making panning the 
streams and creeks of Colorado for gold. 
Fortunate, these people; little capital is 


people are wages 


needed and there is no overproduction. 


Wax moths have been busy this sum 
Due to our dearth of 
have been left in storage in many eases. 
The moths have had a fine opportunity 
for destruction. We have not learned, in 
Colorado, to place all of our supers on the 
hives whether they are needed or 
Usually we 


mer. nectar, supers 


not. 
need them in summer and 


store them in a cold building in winter. 
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Last year’s mild winter, coupled with a 
hot summer this season and a erop failure, 
was admirably suited for great destruc 
tion of super combs by wax moths. Even 
stored wet combs were no deterrent. Wax 
moths are a boon in some cases but not 
in stored combs.——R. G. Richmond, Ft. Col 


lins, Colorado. 


~ At this date, September 
Manitoba 5, marketing is the one 
subject which we are discussing all the 
time. At the beginning of the month of 
\ugust, our beekeepers’ association made 
a price suggestion based on seven cents a 
pound for ten-pound pails in earload or 
whole crop lots. It still remains to be 
proven whether the effort was worth 
while or not. 

One discouraging feature which seems 
to affect marketing seriously is the large 
amount of last year’s honey in the hands 
of the dealers. Last year there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
chain stores in the city of Winnipeg. The 
buyers for these chains learned that what 
is known in beekeeping circles as chunk 
honey was a good seller on this market 
so they must buy lots of it. 

Packers of experience in this line hesi 
tated to take the low prices they offered, 
so the business went to inexperienced 
packers. Carloads of glass were packed in 
all sizes from 12-ounee to quart sealers. 
Much of this produet was granulated in 
a month or two, hundreds of dozens are 
held in the warehouses of these concerns, 
and this year they refuse to buy new 
stock until it is unloaded. 

Because of the large increase of chain 
stores, the older established departmeni 
stores did not get nearly as much busi 
ness in honey in tins as formerly, and ail 
of them have a surplus of old stock which 
makes them very careful in ordering the 
new. In many eases they have put on 
sales of this old stock as low as 35 cents 
for five-pound pails. The 1930 erop was 
nearly all out of the hands of producers 
early in the vear but we are only now 
learning that it was held in warehouses 
rather than sold to consumers. 

Another product which has helped to 
get honey in wrong with the dealers is 
the mix known as Honey Nut Butter, a 
mixture of peanut butter and honey. Ev 
ery grocer in the western cities bought 
this new product with the understanding 
that it would be extensively advertised by 
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the packers. This promise, they claim, 
was not fulfilled and tons of it remains 
unsold and has spoiled during the hot 
summer. 
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Honey Is Now Being Used for Feeding ¥ 

the Army of Unemployed. Thus the Old ¥ 

Idea That Honey is a Luxury Must be vy 
Abandoned. 


tte 
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So much for the discouraging features. 
Let us turn to the brighter side. We have 
in our large cities thousands of unem 
ployed receiving free meals. We have late 
ly learned that corn syrup held an impor 
tant place on their menus. This was 
bought at a price about equal to our 
clover-honey price suggestion. The at 
tention of the authorities has been drawn 
to this matter and last week the first ton 
of honey was sold to the buyers for these 
institutions. There is a bright prospect 
that we have started something that may 
find an outlet for a large percentage of 
the Manitoba crop. 

The hesitancy of the buyers to connect 
with the producers has increased the num 
ber of peddlers greatly and town and 
country is well covered with house-to 
house salesmen. Producers state that thei: 
local country sales are much greater than 
in other years and this is helping to move 
the crop, but at all sorts of prices.—!.. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The honey crop for 1931 will be 
lowa shorter than 0 which has been 
experienced for at least the last 13 years. 
The situation seems to be worse in the 
eastern portion of the state. It is in this 
area that there is very little sweet clover, 
and other plants have not been able to 
withstand drouth conditions. Westward 
through the state the honey flow condi 
tions were better. At no place, however, 
has the yield been at all normal. Reports 
are variously estimated for the state at 
about 50 per cent normal. 

It was feared for a time that it would 
be necessary to feed a large number of 
colonies in order to keep them from 
starving during the winter, but it is quite 
likely that a fall flow will be fairly gen 
eral and will provide most of the colonies 
with a reasonable amount of stores. It 
will mean, however, that the producers 
will need to inspect carefully and unite 
or feed those colonies which are short in 
stores. 
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The farmers of the state have been 
planting much more alfalfa than in for- 
mer years. A large part of this planting 
is taking the place of sweet clover which 
has been used in their crop rotation and 
soil improvement program. Since alfalfa 
is not a honey plant in this state, this 
practice will have an important bearing 
upon future honey flow conditions. 


¥ 


y Slowly But Surely the Public is Learning Y 
to Appreciate, at Least to Some Extent, 
the Virtues of Honey as a Food. 

Shahn dikanancnanahandndhdndndnddndndnananadnanae 
The exhibits at the State Fair were bet 
ter than anticipated. It was noticeable, 
however, that the section honey was not 
up to the normal standard and an inter 
esting thing the difference in the 
hody of the extracted honey. The exhibit 
showed very the trend of the 
stress which is being put upon the uses 
of honey. 


v¥ a< 


was 
clearly 


Where extensive displays were 
open to visitors on the uses of honey in 
fruits a great interest was shown. It was 
interesting to note the number of people 
who were copying the recipes which were 
used in making the articles exhibited. 

Located close to the honey exhibit was 
a special tent in which the demonstrations 
were held by Miss Fischer of the Ameri 
can Honey Institute. Her audience was 
very satisfactory in attendance at all 
times and the interest was exceedingly 
keen. Everyone was more than anxious 
to get all of the possible recipes on the 
uses of honey. Surely the public is learn- 
ing to appreciate the possible food value 
and health value of honey. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at Ames 
on November 12 and 13. This will be in 
conjunction with the State Horticultural 
Society and affiliated organizations which 
are méeting in Ames at that time. It is 
especially appropriate that the associa 
tion meetings should be held during Honey 
Week. 


Our progress on disease control work 
has been made exceedingly difficult this 
year due to the very dry conditions which 
prevailed throughout most of the territory 
practically all summer. It has made the 
inspection of colonies difficult because of 
the dearth of the honey flow, and it has 
made treatment of colonies practically 
impossible. Such a situation requires very 
careful handling and the closest co-opera 
tion between producers and inspection of 
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ficials. A greater urge is necessary to burn 
infected colonies and not attempt to treat 
or to winter over any diseased material. 


—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


° hi It now appears that the 
Mic igan crop in Michigan is 
about two-thirds normal for the southeast- 
ern and eastern sections, with the excep 
tion of small areas, but in the rest of the 
state the crop ranges from one-fifth to 
one-half with some apiaries on the verge 
of starvation. The flowers 
in most cases, but did not yield except 
where rain was sufficient. In some places 
they did not yield even then. In two in 
stances, well managed apiaries of approx 


were present 


imately 200 colonies gave a total crop of 
less than a ton of poor quality honey. 

And worst of all, some beekeepers are 
offering five-pound pails at thirty-five 
cents. The majority of beekeepers are 
holding for slightly higher 
last season. 


prices than 


The year 1931 will be long remembered 
for its failures; and some of our beekeep 
have had misfortune 
that all sympathize with them. Lenawee 
County and southeastern Michigan 
keepers keenly feel the loss of their tire 
Retan, Adrian, 
passed away in great suffering from an 
incurable disease. Mrs. J. 
of the extension specialist in beekeeping 
at Michigan State College, passed away 
on the operating table, leaving Mr. Kre 
mer and the two young children, Anna 
Marie and John, Jr., inconsolable. S. A. 
Davis, Birmingham, recently lost by fire 
his entire honey warehouse and equipment, 
including a carload of honey, a ton of 
beeswax and a year’s supply of honey 
bottles. The loss was but partially cover 
ed by insurance. 

The honey exhibits at Michigan State 
Fair have increased in number and have 
improved in quality. The quality of the 
honey is a shade lower than last year, due 
to the drouth, but the attractiveness of 
the displays has been greatly improved by 
originality and decoration. The bee, hon 
ey and beeswax exhibits now occupy a 
full half of the dairy building and con 
stitute a main attraction for the fair 
goers. Along with the honey show, the 
state Department of Agriculture 
fine apiary exhibit under the direction of 
our newly appointed state apiary inspec 
tor, Mr. D. P. 


ers such extreme 
hee 
less secretary, L. C. who 


C. Kremer, wife 


has a 


3arrett, and we also have 
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the United 
States Department of Agriculture, so that 
the the bes 
large majority of the sight-seers. Mr. Wm 


an educational exhibit by 


story of is found to reach a 
A. Weir, newly appointed manager of the 
Ontario Honey 
Toronto, judged the honey exhibits. The 
W. K. Kellogg booth, under the able di 
rection of Mrs. Day, attracted a constant 
group of If we 
ean judge by the reaction to Mrs. Day’s 
the 
more interested in honey. 

Many eases of thievery 
out-yards, probably a reflection of the con 
dition of the times..-R. H. Kelty, Fast 
Lansing, Mich 


Producers’ Co operat ive, 


interested questioners. 


demonstrations, publie is heecoming 


are reported in 


The citizens 


say 


° oldest 
“Pennsylvania that this summer 
has been one of the warmest in their ree 
The 
\pril and it is still here. Usually we have 
frost in late 
but up to date, September 


olleetion warm weather began in 


some August or very early 
in September, 
10, the weather eontinues warm. Most of 
the state has had 


all kinds of 


abundance and 
good. The south 
a dry spell of two 


rain in 
erops are 
western counties had 
weeks during the clover honey flow which 
in that 


the whole the clover honey 


made that crop almost a failure 
On 


been 


section. 


erop has very good. A good bass 


wood flow is reported for some sections 
of the state. 


extensively as in 


Buckwheat is not grown. as 


former years and yet 


some beekeepers secured an unusually 
good honey crop from this source. Golden 
hest, 


weather is giving the bees a 


rod is now at its and fine warm 


chanee to 
fill up the brood-chambers, and many colo- 
nies will store surplus. This plant grows 


in abundance in the waste land of which ’ 


there thousands of acres in this see 


tion of the state. 


are 
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Y When Other Conditions Are Right, Bees ¥ 
‘ Can be Wintered Successfully Year After ¥ 
Year on Goldenrod Honey. ¥ 

Sy S55 S>Sd>dd5>>>>>>d>>>>5d-1 
The quality of goldenrod honey for win 
ter stores has been in question for a long 
time. We used to feed about ten pounds 
of granulated sugar to each colony at the 
close of the goldenrod honey flow to offset 
the supposedly bad effects of this honey. 
Four vears ago we 


were not in a position 


to do this feeding, and our bees went into 
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winter quarters with “sure death” star 

at them. To our surprise nothing of the 
kind happened; in fact, the bees wintered 
as fine as usual. Since then we have don 
no feeding to correct bad stores for out 
door wintering. If I were wintering bees 
in the cellar I still feed 


no chances. 


would and take 


It is note how 


beekeepers are abandoning the bee cellars 


interesting to rapidly 
and going over entirely to packing cases 
There are many kinds or tar—or asphalt 
paper Most of them 
tirely satisfactory. It would seem that th: 


cases used. are ©) 
method of construction does not matter as 
long as the insulation is sufficient. Thou 
sands of colonies will be protected in this 
manner this winter. 
Last week our travels carried us into 

section of the state where beekeeping is 
small and yet numerous farmers keep bees. 
\ few years ago American foul brood was 
unknown in that region. In the last two 
or three vears this disease seems to hav: 
become widespread and many of the farm 
ers have lost their bees. The farmer whom 
I visited had four colonies. Two of thes 
were hadly diseased and we gassed and 
burned them. The point is that after th: 
honey flows are over the bees will rob at 
long distances and sinee brood-rearing is 
for disease to 
infected 


should do everything possible to have dis 


good time 


still on it is a 
spread. Beekeepers in areas 
eased colonies destroyed this fall. By the 
way, why carry a can of cyanide around 
when a pint of gasoline will kill a colon) 
in about three minutes after which it helps 
the Geo. R. Rey 
Pa. 


to burn combs? Rea, 


noldsville, 


The buckwheat 


mentioned in 


Ontario nie 
of Gleanings are now all brown, some of 
them already harvested. The bumper crop 
of buckwheat honey did not materializ 
in our loeality, as we had no rain after 
August 10 and intense heat dried up th: 
buckwheat so that little nectar 
creted the end of the 
estimate that an average o! 


issue 


last 


was si 
towards mont! 
However, we 
nearly 60 pounds to the colony was store: 
Such 


all colonies, is above the average for ou! 


a vield from buckwheat, counting 


locality SO we do not fee] like eo 
plaining. 
Judging from reports received fron 


parts of the province, | would s: 
buckwheat has vielded better thai 


many 
that 
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usual, taking all parts into consideration. 
The dry area seems to be restricted to lo 
calities east and northeast of Toronto. 
Yesterday I met a friend who lives about 
fifty miles due east of Toronto who stated 
that they have the best crop of buckwheat 
honey that they have had for ten years. 
Probably local showers made the differ 


vttee ee eee eee eee te eee ee eee 


+ ¥ 
' The Yield from Buckwheat Has Been ¥ 
‘ Above Average This Season in Spite of the 


. Dry Weather in Some Localities. 
- 
a> ee >> > > > > > > > PP PP PP PP Pee eh 


enee, as heat with lots of moisture almost 
invariably means a heavy secretion of 
nectar from buckwheat. We had the heat 
and lots of it, but very little moisture. 
This is being written on September 10, 
and again during the past five days we 
have had intense heat quite out of the 
ordinary for our loeality at this time of 
the year. Pastures and vegetation in gen 
eral look quite parched and dried up, but 
| believe that the clovers will stand the 
drouth all right unless it lasts too long, 
well 
a good growth was made this 
though the 
much drier than usual. 
With a both white 
and dark honey, all plans and ecaleulations 
in that 


this vear. Now a more serious problem is 


as all varieties of clover seem to be 
rooted and 
summer even 


weather was 


moderate crop of 


line are a thing of the past for 
troubling a great many. The question is, 
how going to sell the honey at a 
price that will pay for its production and 


are we 


still leave enough over to provide the 
beekeeper a living? It is indeed a very 


serious question for many today, and a 
question far from being solved or likely 
to be solved in the immediate future. 

Some very scathing comments have 
appeared from time to time in our bee 
journals and in other ways relative to the 
heekeeper who cuts prices. Some of the 
comment may be deserved in some cases, 
but it is a fact that often a beekeeper can 
not help cutting prices in order to make 
a sale. Why make a sale under such con- 
ditions? Well, it often, happens that bee- 
keepers like other individuals have obli- 
gations to meet that must be met, and in 
a ease like that there is little choosing in 
the matter. 


In these days of unprecedented low 
prices for honey and some other food prod 
ucts as well, it certainly gives one a 
shock to notice some special sales that 
are put on by chain stores. We have sold 
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a lot of honey this year at a small stand 
erected by our boys by the roadside. We 
sold small lots cheaper than last year, 
and for 60 pounds or more, made a de 
cided cut under that of orders below that 
size. Imagine our surprise the other day 
to see, in a chain store near us, five-pound 
pails being sold at five cents per five 
pound pail less than we were selling it 
for in the larger lots. I examined the 
honey and found it of fair quality, but of 
the 1930 crop. While many are buying our 
honey at the higher price still others will 
be attracted by the very low price of this 
chain store lot, and it naturally decreases 
our sales. 

but 
producers of other 


However, these are 


what 


examples of 
food 
products are experiencing and honey pro 
ducers have 


lines of 


at least one advantage over 
producers of products that are more per 


ishable. Properly-stored honey 


will keep 


for a long time without much deteriora 
tion, but vegetables and fruit must be 


harvested and sold almost immediately o1 
be a total loss. This year many acres of 
perishable food products have simply rot 
ted in the field as prices that could be 
secured would not pay the 
harvesting, cost of baskets, and transpor 
tation to market. 


for labor of 


It is generally the darkest 
dawn and possibly this may be 


just before 
the 
at present in so far as the almost univer 
sal depression is concerned. At any rate 


cease 


we must keep going and grouching will 
not make things any better. If a lower 
standard of living is inevitable before 
conditions are righted, possibly in a gen 
eral way the world may be just as well off 
as in the past with all its show of pros 
perity. If such a readjustment is to take 
place, likely the change will be a bit pain 
ful—most operations are painful; but if 
the patient is better after the operation, 
he soon forgets about the ordeal. As a 
rule, beekeepers are living in the coun 
try, and, if it comes to a matter of sim 
pler living, they have the advantage of 
being on the land and able to raise many 
of the things that are necessary to main 
tain the simple life. 

Yesterday we brought our first load of 
buckwheat honey to the extracting house. 
With weather so very hot, robbing is bad, 
and we find that it pays to go to outyards 
early in the morning and late in the even 
ing, and then take things easier during 
the heat of the day.-J. L. Byer, Mark 
ham, Ontario. 
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BEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Varnish as Paste I use white varnish for 
for Labels pasting labels to tin. 

There are two kinds, 
the quick drying and the slow drying. If 
one is in a hurry, the quick drying should 
be used, but if not in a hurry the slow 
drying has the advantage of being less 
exacting as to the right time to allow 
after applying the varnish before putting 
on the label. I apply the varnish to the 
tin with a brush, then wait until it is 
partially dry before applying the label. I 
put the varnish on a whole pile of pails 
at onee then when it is just right I apply 
the labels. After a little experience, one 
can tell when it is ready.—T. M. Ander 
son, Flandreau, 8S. D. 
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Buying Honey toSupply This is the poor 
Local Demand est honey year 

IT have known 
in this locality in 15 vears. Bees wintered 
fine and built up well on dandelion and 
fruit, but since then have done mostly 
nothing. Very little clover survived the 
winter and drouth of last summer. Bass 
wood bloomed freely but didn’t seem to 
yield. We have no sweet clover to speak 
of. Lately bees have been getting a little 
goldenrod and marsh flower honey so we 
hope to have enough to winter on by 
equalizing. I am buying honey for my cus 
tomers. I haven’t seen a cake of comb 
honey this fall. Prospects for next year 
are very poor, but we are hoping some 
thing may happen to change conditions. 
J. L. Hooper, Lake Millis, Wis. 
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AnEmergency Reaching an outyard we 
Smoker discovered that the 

smoker had been left at 
home. There was nothing to do but to 
accept the situation and make the best 
of it. It was after the close of the honey 
flow and the bees had to be put in shape 
for winter. Spying an old tin ean nearby, 
an idea came to me that this could be 
made into a smoker. With the hive tool, 
a number of slits were cut in the bottom 
and sides, and a wire bail attached to the 
top. A smudge was built in this “smoker” 
and it proved to be a very good substi 
tute. I was so well pleased with the re 

















Emergency smoker in use. 


sult that, in each outyard, I placed a ten 
pound pail filled with fuel and sealed with 
the lid for future use.—G. A. Pauli, Pu 
eblo, Colorado. 
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Honey a Remedy Reading from time to 
for Sleeplessness time in Gleanings of 

medicinal properties in 
honey reminds me of an old Russian farm 
er, a well educated old gentlemen and a 
no mean authority on dispensing medi 
cines. He was a good customer of mine; 
every week he would get his supply of 
honey and would always inquire if the 
honey was pure, as he used it as medicine. 
He said he was a victim to insomnia and 
he always kept a good supply of dark 
heavy-bodied honey, and by taking two 
dessertspoonfuls before retiring at night 
his sleep was always assured. This was 
twelve years ago. Since that time I hav: 
had ample proof that the old chap was 
right, and I ean sincerely recommend hon 
ey taken as described to sufferers of in 


somnia.—J. R. Arnold, Julatten, Australia 
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Beekeepers Should Practice |! 
What They Preach 


recently 
saw a recipe 
for making 
paste to stick labels to honey containers 
ealling for sugar. Does not the poor fish 
know that one can make this paste with 
the same ingredients but substituting hon- 
ey for sugar? That is an example of what 
is wrong with the honey industry. Too 
many honey producers are not using their 
own product—not practicing what they 
preach. There are five in my family and 
we use about 40 pounds of honey each a 
year. I never like to sweeten anything I 
eat with anything but honey. I can hardly 
imagine a honey producer sweetening his 
Kellogg’s corn flakes, fruit, or friut juices 
with any other sweet.—Clarence Crabtree, 
Stearns, Ky. 





— A oo 

Several years ago, I bought 
what was 
worthless piece of ground 
lying between the Lincoln Highway and 
the Juniata River. I built a concrete re- 
taining wall along the river, then built 
a filling station, dwelling house, and a 
storage garage with flats for two families. 
There was no place for bees that was safe 
from high water, so I built a bee stand 
16 feet by 16 feet on posts 14 feet high 
in the rear and on top of the fence on 


An Apiary 
on Stilts 


considered a 
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the conerete wall in front. Those hives 
shown in the picture all have bees in 
them. The cans on top of the hives are 
filled with concrete for weights. Hundreds 
of people pass every day, and no one 
has ever been stung as the bee course is 
out over the river. Quite a few people go 
up on the stand to see the bees. In the 
picture you can see the wooden bridge 
which spans the river; it is over 300 feet 
long and was built about 85 years ago. I 


sell my honey at my filling station.—H. L. 
Bennett, Everett, Pa. 

— Ao 
Eliminating Ants When I find ants 


from Premises around my bees I have 
never had to look very 
far before I found an ant hill, generally 
a good big fellow with myriads of inhabi- 
tants, then I pour a quart of gasoline on 
top and on the sides of the hill. This may 
seem rather cruel to some of us since we 
love nature enough to keep bees (insects), 
but when we raise flowers we pull up 
the obnoxious ones (weeds) and leave the 
kind we want. And I have never known 
this to fail to stop the ants. Of course, 
there may be several hills and one has to 
get them all. Perhaps a quart of gasoline 
is too much for each hill, but I like to be 


sure.—C. B. Bedel, Erie, Pa. 











Lack of room for the apiary did not stop this enterprising beekeeper. 
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Stray Swarmof On an Iowa farm, near 
Bees Makes Good McGregor, a big stray 

swarm of bees settled 
ona branch of an apple tree. The farmer, 
Amel Weller, hived the bees on July 6, 
in the afternoon. That evening, when the 
bees were all in the hive, he put it on a 
platform seale, and at the time it weigh 
ed, ineluding the bees, 5144, pounds. The 
empty hive weighed 37% pounds, leaving 
the weight of the bees at 14 pounds. In 
the afternoon of July 16, when the accom 

















Colonies on scales makes a remarkable gain. 


panying picture was taken, the bees had 
brought enough honey into the hive to 
increase its weight to 165 pounds, making 
an inerease for less than ten days of 114% 
pounds, or an average increase per day, 
of about 11% pounds. On Mr. Weller’s 
farm, and near it, are many basswood trees 
and when they are in bloom, the bees reap 
their golden harvest. However, the honey 
from the basswood blossoms is not yellow, 
like gold, but it is as clear as crystal, and 
has a most excellent flavor.—H. H. Sie 
gele, Emporia, Kansas. 


Winteringin It is apparent that if colo 
Tennessee nies are to gather a maxi 

mum crop next year, they 
must be well supplied with vigorous young 
bees when winter begins. We do this by 
supplying each colony with a _ prolific 
young queen and an abundance of stores 
during the period of fall brood rearing. 
Our apiary is protected on the north and 
west by a windbreak. During recent years 
we have wintered all normal colonies in 
10-frame standard hives with a shallow 
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extracting super for a food chamber. No 
packing is used except a super of leaves 
on top. Sticks are placed across th 
frames to furnish a passage for the bees 
under the packing. The empty super is 
put in place and a strip of cloth is tamped 
around the edges to keep the wind out at 
the joint. A cloth is spread above the 
frames to keep the bees from gnawing th: 
sack containing the packing material. This 
packing is left on until warm weathe: 
next spring when the leaves are removed 
and stored in a dry place for future use. 
Haskell D. Ferguson, Redboiling Springs, 
Tenn. 
—2 Ao 


Protecting Combs’ = To protect combs from 
From Wax Moth wax moth I. spread 

four or five newspa 
pers on the floor, put supers on the paper, 
then tier them up as high as I want them, 
putting newspaper between each super to 
the required amount to close all space be 
tween. This has never failed for me in 
keeping combs free from moths from one 
season to another. Of course, there are sup 
posed to be no eggs nor larvae in the 
combs at the time of storing—L. 38. 
Weese, Dryad, Washington. 


A Strainer Within Some simple and ef 
the Extractor fective means ‘or 
straining the frag 
ments of comb from the honey without 
added labor is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. The following description 
will make plain an easily made, very ef 
fective and cheap device that has proved 
its usefulness with a two-frame extractor 
by several years’ use. It is simply a piece 
of common (galvanized) fly sereen, say 
4”x7”, eut to a sharply pointed oval, and 
the two points drawn more or less toward 
each other by a bit of frame wire. This 
curved piece of screen wire is set before 
the opening to the honey gate; it may bh 
made to fit closely against the side anid 
bottom of the can by lengthening or short 
ening the wire; it is important that th: 
edges of the oval be smoothly cut on the 
true are of a circle—it is better first t: 
cut a pasteboard pattern. When the ex 
tractor can has been drained, the screen 
may be taken out and cleared of the ac 
cumulated particles. It would be conven 
ient to have two of these screens. And, 
by the way, it is better that the honey 
gate be only partly opened at first.—Dr. © 
D, Cheney, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE TROPICS 


Apiaries of Willy C. Jensen (Apario El Panal) in Guatemala. Central America. The sheds af 
ford necessary protection from the direct rays of the sun. 
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~ Just News We Pp 
Editors 








The Ontario 


3eekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Toronto, 
November 24, 25 and 26. 


The forty-third annual convention of 
the California State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will be held at Sacramento, Novem- 
her 17, 18 and 19. 


Mr. James Starkey, Bunker Hill, Indi- 
ana, has been appointed State Inspector 
of Apiaries for Indiana to fill the position 
vacated by the death of C. O. Yost, who 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
July. 


The Extension Division of Maryland 
has outlined a vigorous five-year program 
of extension work in beekeeping, and now 
has an extension apiculturist on, half 
time. Mr. G. J. Abrams is the extension 
specialist in beekeeping. 


The report of the Dominion Apiarist 
of Canada for the year 1930 recently is 
sued contains the results of many inter- 
esting practical experiments carried on 
at the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa. The report is published by the 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Can 
ada. 


The Kellogg Company has just com 
pleted another beautiful new display piece 
which features a jar of honey in a promi- 
nent position. These display pieces will 
be placed in more than 50,000 windows 
throughout the country which should help 
greatly in making the American people 
honey conscious. 


The beekeepers of Nevada have organ 
ized the Nevada Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation for the purpose of marketing Ne 
vada honey. It is the plan to emphasize 
comb honey during the first year’s opera 
tion, handling also such amounts of ex 
tracted honey as facilities will permit. 
The directors of the newly-formed organi 
zation are C. 1. Everett, Wellington; Fritz 
Luhrs, Gardnersville; C. I. Hall, Mason; 
P. T. Anderson, Fernley; Arthur Harmon, 
Gardnersville, and Fletcher Hall of Yer 


ington. 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion is holding a jubilee meeting on Sat 
urday, October 17, at Hartford, celebrat 
ing the fortieth anniversary of the o1 
ganization of 


Connecticut heekeepers. 


Among the out-of-state speakers listed on 
the program are Jas. I. Hambleton, Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Washington, D. (.; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard; Malitta D. Fischer, 
Secretary of the American Honey Insti 
tute, and Geo. 8S. Demuth. 


The United States Department of Ag 
riculture announces a paper entitled 
“The Distribution of Stimulative Efficien 
cy in the Ultra-Violet Spectrum for the 
Honeybee,” by Dr. Lloyd M. Bertholf, Bu 
reau of Entomology. This is to be pub 
lished as a Journal of Agricultural Re 
search separate and when ready for dis 
tribution will be sent free to those re 
questing it as long as the supply lasts. 


Mr. T. K. Massie, veteran inspector of 
apiaries in West Virginia and one of the 
pioneers in beekeeping in this country, 
was fatally injured in an automobile acci 
dent on July 28 and died the next day. 
Mr. Massie was born in Virginia in 1852. 
From 1878 to 1880 he edited the Green 
back Banner at Princeton, W. Va. He 
served as Deputy U. S. Marshall during 
the Harrison administration and in 1912 
became connected with the State Depart 
ment of Agriculture as apiary inspecto1 
and instructor in horticulture. This posi 
tion he held until his death. 


The following list of individuals and 
firms have agreed to accept honey donat 
ed to the American Honey Institute, and 
send a check to Prof. R. H. Kelty, Treas 
urer of the American Honey Institute, 
Kast Lansing, Mich., for the value of th: 
honey at the market price, less freight: 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn.; Be« 
Kist Products, Ine, 8272 Jefferson St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 
Ill.; James Gwin, Department of Ma: 


kets, Madison, Wis.; Lothrop Nursery 
Co., Aberdeen, S. D.; T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Te - O. S. Bare, Ex 


tension Entomologist, College of Agricul 
ture, Lincoln, Nebr.; Sioux Honey Asso 
City, lowa, and H. M 
Krebs, State Inspector of Apiaries, Sa 
ramento, Calif. Those who contemplate do 
nating honey instead of cash to the Amer 
ican Honey Institute, are 
notify the receiver as to the 
amount to be shipped before shipment 
made. 


ciation, Sioux 


requested to 
nearest 
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iS (You may find it here) A 





“Why don’t you bore a hole in the end 
of the hive so the bees can get out and 
in if the regular entrance is closed with 
sand, snow, ice, or otherwise?”’—J. H. 
Sturdevant, Howard County, Nebr. 

“A few of the farmers here are grow 
ing sweet clover in an effort to build up 
their rough farms with the result that 
we now have some nice bee pasture around 
us.”—Harold Nuckolls County, 
Nebr. 

“After selling out my crop, I purchased 
the entire crop of another producer. This 
Lower 


Runge, 


is practically exhausted now. 
prices have not been in vain. The local 
demand shows an inecrease.”—Earl C. 
Reed, Sheridan County, Wyoming. 

“T have imported four queens by air 
mail and all have arrived in very good con 
dition. By ordinary mail they were dead 
each time. I believe that the one that did 
arrive alive was not as good as the ones 
that came by airmail.”—Cruz Rojos Ben 
nett, Costa Rica. 

“T am a back-lot beekeeper, but one who 
holds up the price. I receive 25 cents per 
pint, 50 cents a quart, and $1.75 a gallon, 
if the purchaser furnishes the. jug. I have 
20 eolonies in modern hives and three in 
gums which are to be transferred in the 
spring.”—-J. D. Brennan, Orleans County, 
La. 

“The wide range of prices is no doubt 
one of the main reasons that local mer 
chants can not handle honey successfully. 
The question of wrapped or unwrapped 
honey is one on whieh opinions differ. 
Some of my trade are well pleased with 
cartons. Honey seems to sell on its appear 
anee, the whiter the better, although som 
prefer amber honey. This is a matter of 
taste.”’—-Alfred Soderberg, Bureau Coun 
ty, Ill. 

“The beekeepers had a wonderful ex 
hibit at the State Fair at Sedalia. The 
work done by Miss Fischer of the Ameri 
can Honey Institute in teaching new 
uses of honey was certainly appreciated 
hy both beekeepers and visitors who are 
nterested in serving the best of food to 
their families. Wm. Brengarth and Chas. 
Denny put on a fine live-bee demonstra 
tion. Mr. Brengarth acquired a heavy 
beard of live bees in a few minutes.” 
Nina Seott, Henry County, Mo. 


“The fall honey flow was the heaviest 
in years with heavy swarming at the 
start. All colonies are just loaded down 
with honey and bees for winter. Money 
is seriously scarce here, but honey sales 
are good by persistently going after the 
trade with cellophane wrapped honey.” 
N. H. Wilson, Orleans County, Vt. 


“This is the driest vear that I can re 
member in this part of Wyoming. 1911 
and 1919 were very dry, but nothing like 
this. There is no feed or grain. Rivers 
and creeks are all going dry. We are get 
ting here this year what the South has 
had the last three years.”’—Ed. A. Dris 
kill, Crook County, Wyo. 


“Here in the foothills of the Cumber 
lands, we have had the best crop of honey 
in years. This in spite of the fact that it 
was an unusual year for honeydew, there 
having been more than I ever saw be 
fore. Honey produced so far hag been of 
high quality, excellent in body and flavor. 
All the honey produced here is consumed 
locally, and we ship in from outside 
quite a quantity besides.’’—Clarence Crab 
tree, McCreary County, Ky. 

“The dry weather of the past two years 
is inducing farmers to sow sweet clover 
for pasture as it has proved to be the only 
really dependable dry-weather pasture. 
Some farmers who depend upon wild pas 
ture or ordinary grass pasture, are cutting 
down brush and trees for cows to browse 
on, as they dare not feed what little corn 
they have as fodder now. But, cheer up, 
it ean’t be much worse, so let’s look for 
the best. The worst things really never 
happen to us anyway, and he who looks 
for the worst only borrows trouble.”—C. 
G. Langley, Polk County, Wis. 


“T have a theory that, in mating, the 
queen bee is a prize contested for by a 
rather large group of her admirers. That 
the individual drone who goes out seeking 
adventure flies to an area (usually over a 
large eleared space) where a large num 
ber congregate in a kind of bachelors’ 
club, where thousands disport themselves 
in an altitude beyond the sight of a per 
son on the ground. T have sometimes heard 
bees in such a place and expected to see 
a swarm passing, but nothing was \ isible 
and the sound remained constant.”—T. 
B. Husted, Portage County, Ohio 
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Food Department ~~ -“ 
Malitta D. Fischer 





After Vacation 

Vacation days are over, perhaps for not 
all of the grown-ups, but they are for the 
youngsters of school age. Sometimes it is 
hard for parents to real 
ize why boys and girls 
get so tired the first sev 
eral weeks of school. 
Many mothers argue that 
they have had a good 
rest all summer, plenty 
of play and plenty of 
wholesome food and why 





should just a few days 
of school tire them so. 

There’s a great deal of difference in do 
ing as you please all day and then doing 
as you must. It is a big change. Grown 
folks, especially those who are doing of 
fice work, know what a difference it is 
two weeks’ vacation at the camp and then 
all of a sudden in the office again. Out 
among the trees with the sky for a roof 
and the green grass for a floor is quite 
different than the four walls of a sehool 
room, 

Very often the youngsters’ legs will 
ache, they will be discontented, and their 
ippetites will not be capacity ones. Do 
not scold them but give them the best you 
ean during the earlier period of adjust 
ment from physical freedom to physical 
confinement. Plenty of rest and sleep, out 
ings the first few week-ends at least, and 
wholesome, nutritious and flavorful food. 

School children have even greater prob 
lems of nutrition. Growing voungsters do 
not retain a reserve of fuel as in the case 
of adults. Grown folks ean go three and 
four days without food and no harm will 
result to tissue or organ, but in a grow 
ing child the proper amount of food at 
proper intervals of each day must be 
given or there is the danger of malnutri 
tion and stunted body as a result. 

The school lunch is all right if it con 
sists of the correct food. The ten-o’clock 
lunch is fine if it furnishes the necessary 
requirements and so, too, is the fourth 
meal at four very helpful if it provides 
the extra nourishment the child needs. 
Honey plays a very important role in the 
diet of growing youngsters from eight to 
twelve for it is during this age the candy 
hankering increases. It is easy to replace 
the usual candy piece with the right type 


of honey combination to not only th 
child’s satisfaction but also physical ben: 
fit. 

The past three weeks I have been co 
ducting cooking schools at state fairs in 
Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. During that 
time hundreds of mothers told me of 
diet difficulties they were experiencing 
with their youngsters. Many of thes 
mothers complained of the packed lunches 
they had to prepare, stressing not pai 
ticularly the fact that they had to prepar 
them but that the children did not eat 
what was packed. All voiced the prefer 
ence their youngsters had for sweets 
Again and again I was told by mothers 
who had incorporated honey into thei: 
youngsters’ menu that their children did 
not seem to crave candy as did othe: 
youngsters. I think you, too, will find 
this true. Honey so completely satisfies 
the body’s need for sugars that the child 
is not continually hankering for this and 
that. So many times our youngsters do 
not have enough to eat and that is th: 
reason they are always wanting this and 
that. When they rush home from school, 
perhaps roller skate home or play a littl 
ball or chase across the vacant lot with 
the dog, they are hungry. They have used 
up their energy stores and it is just a 
natural tendency for them to say, “Moth 
er, can I have something to eat?” And 
something to eat they should have—h: 
tween-meal feeding is all right if that 
feeding is proper and light enough so that 
it does not interfere with the main meals 

Honey may be used in every type of 
food service for the growing school child. 
Here are just a few suggestions: 

Breakfast Fruits——-Fresh fruits in season n 
be lightly drizzled with honey, raspberri« 
peaches, oranges, grapefruit, plums, strawher 
ries. Cooked dried fruits (sauces) may be sweet 
‘ned with honey. (Add the honey after fruit has 
heen cooked and removed from heat.) Prur 
sauce, apricot sauce, peach sauce, apple saucé 

Breakfast Cereals-——Hot cereal such as oat 
meal, whole wheat, cream of wheat, Ralston 
Wheatena, cracked wheat, all should be drizzled 
lightly with honey. Cold cereal such as Kellogg 
Cornflakes, Rice Krispies, Pep, Krumbles, Shred 
ded whole wheat biscuit, all taste better wher 
lightly drizzled with honey. Variations—Ba 
nanas. cornflakes, honey: canned peaches, Ric 


Krispies and honey orange slices dipped ir 

warm honey and then in Rice Krispies 
Breakfast Toasts—-Plain honey toast, to 

spread with butter and honey or honey butter 

Honey nut toast, finely chopped nuts mixed 

with honey and this paste spread on toast. FI 

ey nut butter toast——-peanut butter, honey, and 
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1 little hot water mixed and spread on toast 
% cup honey, 3 tablespoons hot water and % 
up peanut butter; add hot water to peanut 
butter and then add honey). This same mixture 
may be used for a sandwich spread and varia 
tions secured by adding grated raw carrots, 
sliced bananas, lettuce, or mashed prunes. 


Breakfast Beverages—Honey milk, warm 
milk and to each glass add 1 teaspoon honey 
ind blend well. Honey cocoa, mix 1 teaspoon co 
coa with 2 teaspoons honey and add enough hot 
milk to taste, in some cases will make two cups 
of hot cocoa and in other cases 1% cups. 
Youngsters like this in thermos bottle so they 
can have it on cold days, or it may be iced 
and placed in thermos bottle and drunk as iced 
chocolate.) Cocoamalt, mix 1 to 2 teaspoons co 
coamalt with 2 teaspoons of honey and add hot 
milk to taste. Malted milk, Ovaltine and other 
prepared malted powders may be mixed with 
honey and hot milk added for nutritious drinks 
not only for breakfast but for lunches 


Sandwich Spreads—Carrot cream cheese de 
light: to 1 cake Philadelphia Cream Cheese add 
1 tablespoonful mildly flavored honey and % 
cup grated raw carrots. Blend and spread be 
tween slices of white, whole wheat or brown 
bread. Apple cheese spread: 1 cup apples finely 
diced, % cup cottage cheese, 2 tablespoons 
honey. Mix together and spread between slices 
of bread. Honey raisin nut spread % cup 
chopped raisins, % cup honey, % cup chopped 
nuts, 1 teaspoon lemon juice. Mix into a paste 
and spread thin slices of bread with this 
paste. Honey carrot sandwiches: % cup grated 
raw carrots, ™% cup finely diced celery, % cup 
honey, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, “4 cup date 
pieces. Mix together and spread between pieces 
of brown bread. Honey Pabstett spread: 1 pack 
age Pabst-ett, 2 tablespoons honey. Blend un 
til smooth even paste and spread on crisp crack 
ers. Children are very fond of this combina- 
tion. Honey butter: 2 parts of honey to 1 part 
of butter. Let butter stand in room tempera- 
ture until soft, then stir in honey. Place in 
glass jar and cover. Keep in refrigerator. De 
lightful for spreading crackers, .as an icing for 
sponge cake and for rolled biscuit filling. 


Salads—Honey grapefruit salad: Peel 2 grape 
fruits and section, being sure that all the skin 
between sections has been removed. Soak sec 
tions in honey for about an hour. Split sections 
earefully with very sharp knife. Arrange four 
of these on bed of garnish with strips of cher 
ries. Apple date and nut salad: 3 cups of ap 
ples (diced), % cup date pieces, % cup chop 
ped walnuts, ™% cup honey. Mix apples and 
dates together. Add walnuts, add honey, add 
to apple date and nut mixture. Heap on beds 
of lettuce. One teaspoon of lemon juice may be 
added if desired. Celery raisin salad: 1 cup 
diced celery, % cup raisins, 1 tablespoon honey 
1 tablespoon whipped cream or 2 of honey mer 
ingue, 1 teaspoon lemon juice. Mix celery and 
raisins, add honey, lemon juice, whipped cream 
or honey meringue. Stir and arrange on beds of 
lettuce. Sprinkle rice krispies over top 


Desserts for School Children—Honey Ginger 
bread, 1% cups flour (all cake flour or half 
eake flour and half all purpose flour), ™% tea 
spoon ginger, % teaspoon cinnamon, % tea 
spoon of cloves, “4 teaspoon salt, ™ teaspoon 
oda, 1 teaspoon baking powder (tartrate). 1 
egg, % cup fat (half butter and half Crisco) 
% cup of sour milk, % cup of honey. % cup 
of brown sugar. Sift dry ingredients Cream 
fat and honey, add brown sugar, egg, sour milk 
and sifted dry ingredients. This will be a thin 
batter but do not mind that. Bake in ginger 
bread pan for 25 minutes in moderate oven 
375° F.). Delicious gingerbread that young 
sters will enjoy as cake. Variations: Top gin 
gerbread with honey meringue and sprinkle 
with rice krispies; top with thick honey apple 
sauce puree and sprinkle of Rice Krispies. Serv: 
with thin topping of honey butter 

Honey Sponge Cake——5 eggs, 1 cup honey, 1 
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cup flour (pastry), measured after sifting 4 
times. Beat yolks till light, add honey and 
beat 3 minutes, Add flour, beat 5 minutes. Fold 
in stiffly beaten whites. Bake in 2 layers, 325 
for 30 minutes. May be used for jelly roll or 
one layer spread with chilled honey custard 
sauce and top layer with sliced bananas. 

Honey Cookies—1 cup shortening, 1 cup hon 
ey, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 cups flour, 1 egg, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cin 
namon, 2 cup nuts. Melt shortening, add honey 
and mix well. Add sugar and beaten egg and 
mix well. Sift flour once before measuring. Sift 
flour, soda salt and cinnamon together and add 
to the creamed mixture. Add the nuts. Drop by 
small spoonfuls on greased cookie sheet and 
bake. Place in an air tight container and keep 
two weeks before eating. 


Remember to make honey baked cus 
tard, honey baked apples, honey prune de 
light, honey krisp sundae, honey krisp 
balls, honey popcorn balls—all of these 
recipes have been given to you in pre 
vious issues of Gleanings during 1931. 

An adequate diet for growing school 
children is of utmost importance. Their 
food must be moderately sweetened and 
still sufficiently flavored with natural 
food flavors in order to satisfy the ever 
increasing sweet desire of the youngster 
of this age. Honey helps to make their 
diet adequate and provides a better bal 
ance than when refined sugars are used. 
WONT TULIUAUTEAEL EAU ! 

(Continued from page 628.) 

THE ART OF SELLING 
up his mind, then use silence, and plenty 
of it. The day when salesmanship was 
thought to consist of brilliant verbal fire 
works has passed. 

My own selling has consisted simply of 
presenting the goods, stating the price, 
and answering any questions that the 
customer might ask. Without becoming 
too personal it is safe to say that whoever 
you may be you are better equipped than 
I am in this respect. Yet I have sold sue 
cessfully, both to stores and from house 
to house, using the principles here out 
lined. I believe that many producers will 
find themselves better salesmen than they 
imagined if they go at the proposition in 
this logical, straightforward manner. 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 629.) 
so severely and always keep behind. If 
he could but get sight of him he would 
fix him. For the next few seconds Quo 
Vadis changed ends so rapidly that his 
tail cracked like a whip lash, and it was 
fully a minute before he realized he was 
defeated and would have to quit the field. 
When he finally coneluded this should be 


(Continued on page 662.) 
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Most of the season’s work with the 
hees should be finished this month, except 
in the South where final preparations for 
winter may be made next month. Colonies 
that are to be 
North should be packed for winter before 


the first of 


wintered outdoors in the 


November, since it is much 


to do this work before the advent 


ensicl 


of cold weather. If any colonies must be 
fed to supply sufficient stores for winter, 
this should be done this month in the 


North, but can be done next month in the 
South. Colonies that are too weak to win 


ter suecessfully should be united some 
time during October in order to make up 
colonies of sufficient strength to withstand 


the winter. 


The Broodless Period 

Bees usually quit rearing brood early in 
this month in the North, and in Novem 
ber in the South. The brood nest becomes 
smaller and smailer until finally only a 
ew small patches of sealed brood are left, 
and when this emerges the 
broodless. If the bees are obtaining more 


a living from the fields, they store 


‘ 


colony is 


than 
honey in the cells vacated by emerging 
brood so that the combs are almost filled 
solid with honey if the fall honey flow 
continues until the brood has all emerged. 
[f there is no fall honey flow, these cells 
are left 


cluster 1s 


vacant, and it is here that the 

formed if the interior of the 
heeomes quite cold, Brood-rearing is 
started Mareh in the 
wintering normally, 
they 


January. In 


| ive 
not again until 


North if the 
ilthough 


bees are 


when not wintering well, 


may start brood rearing in 


the South, brood-rearin is often started 


ou 
— 


in January or February, and in some lo 


eciities in the extreme South, brood may 
be found in some colonies throughout most 
of the 


ecionies are 


winter, especially if some of the 


weak or otherwise in abnoi 
mal eondition. 

Thousands of colonies perish every win 
ter beeause they 


dition to 


were not in proper eon 
withstand a long siege of eold 
These are the 
were not given proper attention in August 
these did not 
brood 


weather. colonies whieh 


and September Some of 
sufficient 


rearing during the fall brood-rearing pe 


—_ 


have honev to enrryv on 


riod when the bees that survive the win 
ter must be reared: some had old or othe 
wise which were not able to 


poor queens 


lay enough eggs to make a good winte 


colony; some were queenless during this 
important brood-rearing period and thers 
fore must go into winter with chiefly old 
hees which will die of old age before 
advan 


tageously in the spring. It would be too 


brood-rearing can be earried on 
much to hope that every beginner who 
this 
heen so alert that they have every colony 


has been reading department has 
in perfect condition for winter. It is now 
too late to retrieve the situation lost in 
August and Sepember by which brood 
rearing was curtailed so that the colony 
was weakened, yet much can be done to 
colonies not now it 


make it easier for 


good condition to go through the winter, 
safely. 
Conditions for Good Wintering 

For best 
should be strong, that is, they should hav: 
they 
food to 
and early spring; 


results in wintering, colonies 


a large number of bees: 


should have 


young 
an ample supply of 
last through the winte: 
they should be protected from eold winds 
and the hives themselves arranged to ré 
tain as much as possible the heat the bees 
must generate to keep warm during the 
winter. 

A strong colony in a single-walled hive 
should oeceupy at least five or six of the 


spaces between the combs on a_ frosty 
morning, and in a double-walled hive th: 
cluster should extend to toueh both sides 
of the hive or 


Colonies 


nearly so under like eco 
that are 
can be united as suggested in these Talks 
of the clus 


ter does not always indicate the true con 


ditions. much smalle: 


last month. However, the siz 


dition. Colonies that contain an abnormal 
lv large pereentage of old bees that will 
die of old age during the next monta or 
two may appear to be strong now but ar 


condition as 


actually not in as good 
much smaller colony composed largely of 
young bees which under proper condition 
will live until next May. Fortunately, 
much of the country colonies were mode! 
ately prosperous during August and Sey 
tember and, therefore, are strong in voung 
bees. 

Amount of Honey Needed for Winter 

In addition to a large number of young 
vigorous bees to tide the life of the col 
ony over the broodless per iod, each colon 
have at 


should least 25 to 30 pounds of 
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the eluste: 


amount of 


oney within easy reach of 
the winter. The 


oney actually consumed during the win 


throughout 


er months varies greatly, being 
n the South than in the North on 
the 
limate. Likewise, during mild winters in 
he North when the bees fly 


greater 
account 
f the greater activity in warme! 


frequently, 


they often consume much more honey 
than they do when the winters are severe 
ind the bees are less active. Also othe 


factors such as the quality of the honey 
during confinement by cold weather affect 
their activity and therefore the amount 
they consume. Those who have provided 
either a shallow extracting super or a full 
depth hive body filled with honey for each 
olony have amply provided their colonies 
with winter stores as well as stores need 
ed in building up in the spring, and in lo 
calities where there has been a good fall 
honey flow even single-story hives may he 
well for both 
spring. Colonies that have less than 


and 
°5 to 


i) pounds of honey should be fed enough 


provisioned winter 


to supply the deficiency. 


The amount of honey already in the 
hive ean be determined by weighing the 
hive, then deducting the weight of an 
empty hive with combs and bees. The 


standard ten-frame hive with metal cove 
ind inner eover, but with empty combs, 
veighs about 34 pounds. To this should be 
added four or five pounds for the bees and 
pollen. Therefore, 40 pounds should be de 
dueted from the total weight to be on the 
safe side. Sinee double-walled hives vary 
considerably in weight. it becomes neces 
sary to weigh an empty hive in order to 
determine the amount to be dedueted. Sin 
gle-walled ten-frame hives, with metal 
eover and inner eover should weigh, there 
fore at least 65 to 70 pounds in order to 


he well provisioned for winter. 


Hives can be weighed on platform 
scales, or even by small spring scales by 
hooking first under one end, then the 
other and adding the weights, which 


should be approximately the total weight 
of the hive. However, it is better to leave 
such an ample supply of honey that it is 
not 
low 


necessary to weigh the hive. A shal 
filled 
ind sealed to the bottom-bar, supplies an 


extracting super, with honey 


ample amount for 
most cases, and certainly a full-depth up 


winter and spring in 


per story nearly filled with honey is an 


imple supply. 
Sugar Syrup for Winter Stores 
If it 


becomes necessary to feed sugat 
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syrup for winter stores, it is well to make 
it quite thick, using about two pounds of 
sugar to one pound of water. By making it 
slightly thinner, that is, slightly over one 
pound of water to two pounds of sugar, 
there is less tendency for the syrup to 
granulate after it has been stored in the 
combs. In feeding sugar syrup to suppl 
a deficiency in winter stores, it is well to 
count on feeding as many pounds of dry 
lacks in 


there 


sugar as the colony having a 


sufficient amount since is some loss 
in weight in the feeding process. The feed 
can be given in an ordinary friction-top 
pail having about 30 small holes punched 
in the cover. In feeding during cold weath 
er, the pail should be inverted directly 
over the hole in the inner cover, then an 
empty hive body should be placed on top 
packing 


around the feeder. 


so that material can be put 
In some of the extreme northern states 
feed 
at least ten pounds of sugar 
though the 


with honey, in 


and in Canada, beekeepers 


each colony 


many 


syrup during October, even 
hives are already heavy 
order to have the sugar syrup stored where 
the therefore 


where it will be used during the coldest 


last brood emerged and 
part of the winter. This is done if there 
is any question as to the quality of the 
the 


if the hives are 


honey already in hives, and is not 


necessary already heavy 


with white clover sweet clove 


honey, alfalfa honey or buckwheat honey; 


honey n 


but honey from some of the fall flowers 


is not suitable for wintering where bees 
are confined for long periods without 


cleansing flights. 
Winter Protection 
While colonies that are strong in young 
bees and have an ample supply of honey 
wintered 


SUCCESS 


of good quality can be 
fully in single-walled hives even in some 
of the northern states, most beekeepers in 
the North find that it 


vide additional protection, either by using 


pays well to pro 
double-walled hives with packing perma 
nently built in or packing the single-wall 
ed hives in some sort of winter case. In 
all cases it pays to provide a windbreak 
to prevent strong, cold winds from blow 
ing over the hives. 
Single-walled hives can be packed in a 
box large enough to allow for from two to 
the 


four 


six inches of packing at sides and 
ends of the hive and 
top. A 


be arranged at the entrance so the bees 


from to eight 


tunnel must 


inches on bridge 0 


ean fly on mild days. 
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Combs of Honey for Spring Feeding 

Question I notice that super combs partly 
filled with honey of the previous year are used 
for spring feeding by some. Will supers with 
sealed and also unsealed honey keep well enough 
for this use here in the South? Unsealed honey 
does not keep well when taken out of combs 
here W. Erhardt, Texas 

Answer.—lIn some localities honey stor- 
ed during the latter part of the honey 
flow is inelined to granulate readily, and 
in a damp climate, the unsealed and even 
some of the sealed honey, may absorb 
moisture from the atmopshere and fer 
ment, With these two exceptions, the hon 
ey should remain in goot condition if left 
on the hive during the winter and spring. 
If this unfinished honey is taken off the 
hives to be given to the bees in the spring, 
it should be stored in a warm dry room 
to prevent as far as possible granulation 
or fermentation. 


Honey Souring in Five-pound Pails 
Question.—Some of my honey seems to be 
getting sour and the lids on the five-pound 
pails sometimes blow off. What can be done 
with this kind of honey and what causes the 
trouble ’—Elmer Witzig, Illinois 


Answer.—-You can stop further fermen 
tation by heating the honey to about 140° 
To avoid seorching, the pails should be 
placed in a wash boiler or other large ves 
sel in such a manner that hot water will 
circulate freely entirely around them. 
They can be placed on a rack in the bot 
tom of the large vessel thus keeping the 
bottoms of the pails away from the bot 
tom of the vessel. Fermentation in honey 
is caused by yeasts which are usually car 
ried in with the nectar. As a rule, when 
honey is well ripened so that it weighs 
about twelve pounds to the gallon, there 
is no trouble from fermentation, although 
in some cases such well ripened honey may 
ferment. 

Requeening Late in Season 


Question.—Just how late in the season can | 
requeen my colonies and be safe’——Clarence 
Gammon, Ohio 


Answer.—It is possible to requeen at 
any time that the bees can be handled, to 
find the old queen and put in the new one. 
In fact, bees can be requeened in the mid 
dle of the winter by taking the hive into 
a cellar, hunting out the old queen and re 
leasing the new one on the combs at once, 
hut requeening in this way should be con 
sidered a stunt rather than a practical 
method of requeening. In most cases bee- 
keepers prefer to requeen during the 
latter part of the early honey flow in or 


der to have the young queens laying du: 
ing the six or eight weeks in which the 
young bees for winter are reared. This 
important fall brood-rearing period is in 
August and September in the North and 
September and October in the South. 
While requeening may be carried on suc 
cessfully during this fall brood-rearing pe 
riod, most beekeepers prefer to requeen 
their colonies either before or after this 
period in order not to interfere with the 
brood-rearing in any way at this time. In 
your locality you can requeen your colo 
nies at any time that the weather is suit 
able during this month or even in Novem 
ber. 


Colony Built Queen Cells All Summer 

Question.—lI hived a three-pound package of 
bees on May 9; on July 1 they had not drawn 
all the foundation in the brood-chamber and | 
have had to cut out queen cells all summer. On 
May 14 I hived another three-pound package 
shipped from the same apiary, and on July 27 
this colony was given its sixth super. Why was 
there such a difference in these two colonies? 
James Edwards, Virginia. 

Answer.—Evidently there was some 


thing wrong with the queen in the colony 
that failed to build up and continued to 
build queen cells. This colony was trying 
to supersede the queen. If you had left 
one of the queen cells so the colony could 
have reared a young queen to take the 
place of the imperfect old one, this col 
ony would no doubt have done much bet 
ter. It would have been still better to have 
replaced the queen with a good one as 
soon as you noticed indications of her faii 
ing so the colony could have built up to 
profitable strength. 


Locating Bee Trees 
Question.—What are the methods used in 
hunting bees?’—Nolan Omer, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The bee hunter catches a few 
bees as they are working on the flowers 
and induces them to fill themselves with 
honey or syrup. These bees are then re 
leased and carefully watched to note the 
direction they take in going home. If 
nectar is scarce, several bees will soon 
return for more of the honey or syrup; 
thus a bee line is established from the bait 
to the tree. The line can then be followed, 
and by moving the bait together with the 
bees that are working on it in the direc 
tion they fly when going home, the tree 
ean be located. Some bee hunters estab 
lish a cross line by carrying some of the 
bees and the bait some distance at right 
angles from the established line from 
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vhich point a new line is established. The 
tree should be found near the intersection 
of these two lines. Bees are usually hunt- 
ed in this way late in the season when 
nectar is searce, since they would pay no 
attention to the bait when nectar is plen 

ful. Also, the bee trees are usually cut 
n the fall when they should be rich with 
honey if the season has been good. Va 
rious devices are used to catch bees and 
start them working on the honey or syrup, 
some of which are quite complicated, but 
it is possible to start a line by catching 
a few bees in an ordinary glass tumbler. 

Stores Needed for Winter 

Question.—-How much sugar syrup will it 
take to winter an average colony that has no 
stores of its own! Also, what proportions should 


you use in making syrup for the winter season ! 
Melvin A. Anderson, South Dakota. 


Answer.—The amount of stores that 
an average colony will consume during 
the winter months will vary according to 
the size of the colony and its activity 
winter. Twenty 
syrup or honey 


during the pounds of 


sugar good should be 
enough to tide the colony over the winte: 
months, but they will need much more in 
the spring unless an abundance of nectar 
s available early. Syrup for feeding fo: 
winter is usually made of two parts of 
part of either by 
veight or by measure. In order to prevent 


sugar to one water 
erystalization after the syrup has been 
stored in the combs, a little extra water 
may be added, making the proportions 
slightly more than one part of water to 
parts of sugar. In order to have 
twenty pounds of syrup stored in the 


two 


combs it is necessary to feed more than 
this amount. As a rule, when bees are fed 
for winter after brood-rearing has been 
suspended, the gain in weight of the hive 
is usually about equal to the amount of 
dry sugar used in making the syrup that 
vas fed. 
Requeening Without Dequeening 

Question.—-Is the method of requeening with 
out dequeening described under that head in 
the ‘‘A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture’’ to be 


preferred to other methods?—J. W. Davidson, 
Ohio. 


Answer.—Not necessarily. The main 
idea in this method is that of saving labor. 
The young queens are reared in food 
chambers located close by the established 
colony, the food-chamber being so well 
filled with honey that the young queen is 
cramped for room. As the main honey flow 
is closing or at any time up until the colo 
nies are prepared for winter, the food- 
chamber is simply set on top of the es 


tablished hive with nothing between the 
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two chambers except one or two thick 
nesses of newspaper having a few small 


holes punched through them. As a rule, 
the old queen disappears and the young 
queen from the upper story becomes the 
new mother of the colony. Thus in a sin 
gle manipulation the colonies are requeen 
ed and given an ample supply of food for 
any dearth of nectar that might ocew 
during the fall as well as for winter and 
spring. This method of requeening is sim 
ply a short cut intended to save time. 

Law Regarding Net Weight of Packages of 

Honey 
Question.—What is the law in regard to 


marking the net weight on packages of extract 
ed honey and comb honey !—F. C. Wiles, Ohio 


Answer.—The which ap 
plies only in interstate commerce requires 
that the ‘net weight be marked on all 
packages of extracted honey and on see 
tions of comb honey. Many of the states 
follow the federal regulation, but some 


federal law 


do not. The state regulations apply to 
honey produced and sold within the 
state. On page 313 of the May, 1931, issue 
of this journal there is a list of the states 
giving the requirements of marking th: 
net weight on packages of comb honey 
and extracted honey 


Proper Temperature for Liquefying Honey 

Question.——-What is the proper temperature 
to heat extracted honey to bring it from granu 
lated to liquid form, and how long should it be 
kept at this temperature ’?—-Philip Dales, Kan 
sas. 

Answer.—If the honey is to be used 
within a short time, 140° F. is sufficient 
to liquefy it. But if it is to be put on the 
market where it may stand for some time 


for each state. 


before being sold and consumed, it should 
be heated to 160° or slightly higher, then 
cooled quickly to prevent discoloration by 
being held at the higher temperature too 
long. 

Using Dandelion Honey for Winter Stores 


Question.——Is dandelion honey suitable for 
winter stores? If I keep my bees over winter I 
will have to feed this honey. Should I mix sugar 
with it before feeding?——R. A. Williams, Wis 


consin. 

Answer. — The objection to 
feeding extracted honey back to the bees 
for winter stores is that honey that has 
been handled twice by the bees usually 
granulates soon after being fed or early 
in the winter. We would expect dandelion 
honey that is fed back to granulate almost 
solid early in the winter. Granulation can 


serious 


be greatly retarded by mixing the honey 
with sugar syrup, but in your climate it 
would be safer to feed the sugar syrup 
alone for winter stores and save the dan 
delion honey to feed if necessary in the 
spring. 








% 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


UT Tn 





HONEY FOR SALE 


We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’ From Our Guarantee and Adve 
tising Conditions 


VERY fine sweet clover honey. Benj. Nielsen 
\urora, Nebr 


FINEST quality clover honey. Lewis Klaty 
Carsonville, Mich 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B 
Crane, McComb, Ohio 


NEW crop honey in new 60's. D. R. Town 
end, Northstar, Mich 

FOR SALE—Comb honey, 44%x4%x1% sec 
tions. C. Holm, Genoa, Ill 

FOR SALE-—-Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


WHITE comb honey, any grade, extracted 
W. L. Spink, Varysburg, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in new sixties 
Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich 


CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted, Dr 
Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 


CHOICE clover honey in 5-lb. pails, 60-Ib 
cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 


ORANGE palmetto or mangrove honey in bar 
rels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla 


WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Fin 
juality. W. A. Walker, Port Austin, Mich 


CLOVER or buckwheat, new cans, ton o1 
case. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. ¥ 


MICHIGAN'S finest clover honey, new can 
8c; no disease. John McColl, Tecumseh, Micl 


NEW crop of clover honey at 7%c; ton lots 
7c; amber, 6c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich 


FINEST quality extracted clover honey in 
new sixties. W. X. Johnson, Port Hope, Mich 


400 CASES new crop white clover comb 
honey. Charles Guhl, Route 7, Napoleon, Ohio 


_ooe wane att stern I 
FANCY comb honey, white sweet clover, $3.50 
case, 24 sections. Marsalek Apiaries, Cadam 


Neb 


CLOVER honey, extracted, quality guaran 
teed, price right. Busick Bros Grover Hill, 
Ohio 


WHITE clover extracted honey Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona 
Iowa 

FOR SALE 
cans, 7%ec per Ib. Jos. H 
Ohio 


White clover honey in 60-Ib 
Hoehn, Ottoville 


BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey in 
60-pound cans. Earl Rulison, Route 1 Amster 
dam, New York 


WHITE clover honey, put up two 60-lb. cans 

eans per case. State quantity wanted and I 
will quote price. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St Flint, Mich 


DUVULUOUULEUAALAUAAAAEA AAA VUUUUY LUAU 


HONEY—OUR FINEST white clover. 60-lb 
can, $4.50; 120 lIbs., $8.50. J. G. Burtis, Mar 
etta, N. Y. 

EUCALYPTUS extracted honey in 60-Ib. tins. 
6c. E. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St., San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Clover, basswood, fireweed and 
fall honeys in sixties or pails. C. S. Watts 
Exeland, Wis. 

OAKVALE APIARY’S finest white clover 
comb, $3.75 carrier lots. Forrest Dygert, Ham 
mond, New York 

FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hor 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Ru 
ning, Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. | 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

BEST honey, best prices on fine new clove 
comb and extracted; new containers. Ross B 
Scott, LaGrange, Ind 

CLOVER honey, fancy comb and water whits 
extracted; case or ton lots. Write. Morehead 
Apiaries, Convoy, Ohio 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample 15e. Gee 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 


FOR SALE Clover extracted honey new 
crop, $9.00 per cass 20 Ibs. Cash wit» order 
Virgil Weaver, Movile, Iowa 


FINE clover honey, extracted and comb, cas¢ 
or ton. Write amount wanted and get price 
LL. G. Gartner, Titonka, Iowa 


FOR SALE New crop of clover honey 
60-Ib. cans, also amber honey. Write for pr 
Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


CHOICE clover honey in new 60-lb. car 
also fancy comb honey wrapped 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

FOR SALE—tThree cars white and light an 
ber in 60-b., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract 
ed honey of finest quality: also chunk honey 
5-lb. pails. Wilbur Green, LaGrange, Ind 


sample 


1930 crop clover-basswood blend honey pack 
ed in new 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Samp 
10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, Iowa, Route 4 


FOR SALE suckwheat honey put up in 6 
lb. tin cans, granulated; also bottled clove 
honey put up in all standard-size containe 
F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hone 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all f 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment ow 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Col 


FOR SALE—-Finest clover comb honey, fane) 
No. 1 and No. 2. Also chunk honey in 
pails. Prices lower. Write. N. B. Querin & S 
Bellevue, Ohio 
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CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
HONEY FOR any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


~FOR SALE—Clover and basswood honey in 








60-lb. cans, 5c per Ib. F. O. B. Roaring Branc h, 
Pa. Terms, strictly cash with order. Sample, 
l David Conn. 


HODWY’'S honey, none finer, fully ripened 
over from central Michigan. Car lot or less. 
Write for price, stating quantity desired. How 
urd Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb, $3.50; No. 

$2.50 per case. Extracted in sixty-pound 

( x two to the case; clover, 8c; dark, 6c¢ Ib. 
H - Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. — 

Wrap 


NO. 1. 1 clover comb honey, , $3. 50 case. 
ped, $3.75: clover extracted in 60-lb. cans, 7c 
ton se 6%c; also buckwheat in 60s and 165 
b. kegs. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N 


NEW YORK state honey, comb or extracted 
clover, amber or buckwheat; any quantity, any 
tyle a Write for price on quantity and 
kind wanted. , Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR ~ SALE- Good | grade buckwheat comb 
honey; will average 22 Ibs. to case of 24 sec 
tions, $3.00 per case; 8 cases, $2.75; F. O. B., 
Andover, O. Edgar Williams, Pierpont, Ohio. 

NO. 1 WHITE clover comb, per case, $3.50; 
umber, $2.90: buckwheat, $2.90. Extracted in 
60-lb. cans, clover, 8c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 
6c. Write for quantity price. F. J. Smith, Cas 
talia, Ohio 





NE’ Wo crop fancy clover honey in new 60-lb 
eans; by case, 6%c: by ton, 6%e Ib.; 5-lb. 
pails, 12 to case, $6.50; less case, 7T0c¢ each 
F. O. B. Theresa, N. Y. A. A. French & Son 
Theresa, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 


ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 
HONEY We sell the best. Comb in carriers 


of eight cases each extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
umber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
\. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 
Huron § St., Chicago, Tl. 

‘FANOY white comb, $3.90: No. 1 white, 
$3.50; No. 1 light amber, $3.25; fancy buck 
wheat, $3.00: No. 1 buckwheat, $2.75. Packed 
in carriers of 6 cases. White clover extracted, 
7c: amber extracted, 6c, in 60-lb. cans. Also 
5-lb. pails and any size bottles. Carlton D 
Howard, Ovid, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE—F. O. B. Menomonie, Wis. Light 
umber basswood honey in 60-lb. new tins, two 
to the case, 8c. F. O. B., Montgomery, Ala. 
Light amber sweet clover honey in 60-Ib. tins, 
two to the case, 7c. Write for prices on large 
lots, either address. M. ©. Berry & Co., Box 
697, Montgomery, Ala 


‘*‘THE WORLD’S GREATEST AND FINEST 
NATURAL HEALTH SWEETS.’’ Pure honey 
ind maple syrup and their products and com 
binations. We have been to considerable ex 
pense and trouble for 25 years in working out 
several specials for your consideration and will 
be glad to tell you about them and quote you 
our lowest prices, if you will but give us an 
pportunity by answering this ad at once for 
our brand new special illustrated circular for 
fall and winter 1931-32. If you want $$$$. line 
up today with The Griswold Honey Co., Madi 
son, Ohio 


s excellent quality clo 
STOLLER $ ver honey, comb and 
extracted, unexcelled 

Sample, 10c. The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio 
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FOR SALE—15 cases (2 60-lb.) of sweet 
clover honey at $7.20 a case. H. Stuit, Hospers, 
Iowa. 
luuvsveneuuusvnngnarenuvvannggcuaengavscennnnuasananiieit MM 


HONEY AND WAX WAN TED 











we 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer’s 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the sellers.’’ 


WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles 
Calif. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 

HONEY WANTED—COMB AND EXTRACT 
ED, CARLOADS OR LESS. SEND SAMPLES 
AND BEST PRICES DELIVERED OCONOMO 
woc. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Wis. 


WANTED- Shipments of old comb. and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 


Oconomowo 


wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 

and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

annnennnannriaunncencecnensnnnney , 
FOR SALE 





OLD bee books for sale 
prices, John F 
ter, Pa. 


60-LB. CANS, mostly used only once, case of 
two, 40c. Also honey wanted. J. Wolosevich 
3005 Archer " Ave . Chie ago, il 


FOR SALE—Che ap, used honey cans, two to 
case, in good condition, limited quantity. E. Rau 
& Company, 110 N. Franklin St. ,Chicago, II! 

YOU WILL FIND SALES ADVANTAGE 
with our special comb honey cartons. Send for 
sample with prices, stating the quantity you 
ean use. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—One two-frame Cowan rever 
sible extractor, good condition, $15; one Root 
centrifugal strainer, good condition, $15. Ray 
C. Hiltner, Continental, Ohio 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon. re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE - Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 
Mich. 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMB. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c, postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 
wunnsnyuvssannnnnnennuvuinuin 


BEES AND UQEENS FOR SALE 


Write for list and 
Hawkins, P. 0. Box 203, Ches 








WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
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conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from authorized bee in 
spector at time of sals 

CAN still supply 
Via return 5 


some 


select young laying queens 


mail, 50c¢ each Jasper Knight 


Hayneville, Ala 


CLOSING out for the season. 1 untested, 35« 


three for $1.00. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1 
Montgomery, Ala 

HARRISON'S Golden Italian queens, 50« 
each. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Harrison Apiaries 


Honoraville, Rte. 1, Ala 
35c EACH, good untested queens while they 


last. Tested queens, fall and winter, 75¢ each 


D>. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 

SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian queen 
throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 
\PIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif 


MERRILL’S prices on bees and queens will 
please you. Have reared over 350,000 queens 
in 20 years. Merrill Bee Co., Buckatunna, Miss 

CAUCASIAN queens: One, 65¢ ten 
25 or more, 55c¢ each. Safe arrival and satisfac 
tion. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co R. 6. Greenville 
Ala 

FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
ind ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 


26.00 


PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middl 
town, Pa 
OCTORER queens he 8 for $1.00 Fine 


Italians that will gain vour trads Try them 


vu will want more G H Merrill, Kte 6 
Greenville, S. C 

150 COLONIES Italian bees double hive 
bodies or separate food-chamber, guaranteed 
free of disease heavily stocked with honey 
for winter. Mrs. Frank Bishop, 906 N. Snod 
grass St., Taylorville, Ill 

FOR SALE—68 colonies and entire equip 
ment 211 comb-honey supers with furnture 


87 extra bodies with drawn comb; all guaran 
teed free from disease. Go cheap this fall. O 
S. Reed, 614 Michigan Ave., East Lansing, Mich 


BEES FOR SALE—300 colonies 
five yards, honey house, and full 
it each yard. eight and ten frame hives 
clover and buckwheat location. Bees guaran 
teed free from disease. B. B. Coggshal!l, Gro 


ton, N 
FALL BARGAIN 


Caucasian queens 


located in 
equipment 


good 


prices on Mountain Grey 

sgred from record producing 
tock. Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.25 
Write for full description and prices on un 
tested. Every queen guaranteed to please. Boll 
ng Bee Co., Bolling, Ala 


SPECIAL NOTICE—AIl through September 
summerlike weather has prevailed and we are 
still rearing the finest of Italian queens, which 
we can supply by return mail at 60¢ each or 
four for $2.00. Never have conditions been 
more favorable for the rearing of queens and 
these are unusually nice ones. For 1932 pack 
age bees consult us. We are preparing now for 
next spring and summer. This is our twentieth 
year as advertisers in this magazine. White 
Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa., Jason B. Hollo 
peter, Prop 

$5000 CASH—Gives possession, balance on 
long terms to one of the South’s leading pack 
1ge and queen bee establishments as a y 
concern. Modern house, nearly a dozen spacious 
outbuildings, queen yard covering several acres 
hundreds of colonies of bees and thousands of 
nuclei, guaranteed free from disease, mailing 
list of many thousands of satisfied customers 
making a substantial profit this year. This is a 
give-away at this price. Interested parties with 
ash should investigate immediately Address 
Cleanings, Box XI 


R I October, 1951 
WANTED—TO BUY 


WANTED—To buy established apiary wit 
location rights, no real estate, in Ohio clove 
belt. L. A. Truxell, Peninsula, Ohio. 


' 


WANTED—HELP 


WANTED-—A good queen breeder for qui 
yard and general apiary work. Good charact 
more desired than long experience. State age 
experience and wages wanted in first letter. V 
D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
| 


GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees 
to 24 inch trees, 30 cents: 25 or more at 2° 
24 to 36 inches, 50« 25 or more at 40 \ 
prepaid. Seed, $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmit! 
Galena, Kans. 


TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 655.) 
done he did it with alacrity. His dignit 
all vanished. His tail into the air 
just like any common cow and he devel 


went 


oped considerable speed back to the bar 
lot. For some time he remained and it was 
interesting to watch him seratch his e: 

with his hind foot, changing from one ear 
to the other. For some time after he was 
content to 
sionally 


watch from a distance, ocen 
and 


earth with his front foot. 


bellowing pawing up the 





ieheetnetinrteticniedddadedaddedededededededed kek ik tk ddd dedededededad 


‘ 

' 

| ‘ 
| it 
~ Root Queens | 
lt 

We have some extra fine young laying : 
Italian Queens, just raring to go. If you 
need one or more queens to put into H 
queenless colonies as you check over your H 
| bees for winter we can supply you Hy 
| 3 ; | 
promptly ' 

' 

QUEEN PRICES—POSTAGE : 


PAID FROM MEDINA 
Quantity: 1-9. 10-24 25 or over 
Untested.. $1.00 ea. $.90 ea. $.75 ea. 


Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada 





must add 25 cents per queen to above 





prices to cover extra postage and cost of 


larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign 


countries at customer's risk. 





Note—Our Untested Queens are 
young laying queens reared this sea 
son, that are practically all purely 
mated and sold when mated. 


jn 
The A. |. Root Company | 
Medina, Ohio Hi 


Sawa ca cece cece ceceaaaeesscssssecscccccccccs 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 611.) 

Unless | remember not right, Jay Smith was 
me of the parties that was responsible for the 
failure of your attempt to raise the ‘‘power 
ful’’ strain of queens that you were once inter 
sted in. Now, with a little work on your part 
to perfect my discovery, you can discount all 
f Jay’s attempts at producing bright yellow 
jueens. You can turn them out by the thousand, 
starting with any old kind of a virgin, and I 
loubt not that you and Ab can perfect the sys 
tem so that the queens will be so bright that 
you can see them without opening the hives 

[ will tell you exactly how I happened to 
liscover this process. In raising queens in the 
mountains this spring I hived a swarm that 
had a virgin. Now you know that these flapper 
queens don’t know any more about staying 
home than our loving wives. So, seeing a small 
dark virgin on the ground I says to her: ‘‘You 
ire an ornery looking thing and I don’t suppose 
that any self-respecting drone will care to 

(Continued on page 666.) 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
FOR SALE—Bulk comb honey in _ shallow 


frames, or any style container. Fred E. Hyde 
New Canton, III. 

WATER-WHITE clover extracted at 7% 
case lots; 5 cases, 7c; buckwheat, 5c. Howard 
Grimble, Holcomb, N. 

AMBER extracted and buckwheat extracted 
at 5%c case lots, or 5c 10 cases. Individual 
clover comb. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y 


30c..Each..30c 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Selected untested laying queens. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE CoO., Donaldsonville, La. 








“BETTER BRED”’ 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


each, any 
number 


35¢ 


These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every respect. 
Healthy, gentle, and honey producers. No disease ever known here. 


Send trial order, 10 queens, $3.25 


Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc., Calvert, Ala. 





R. G. Holder 





Let This Case Solve 
Your Wintering 
Problems 


A Great Time a 


Durable, wirebound construction 


the North. 








—Isttrtttetetteeee 





NO CONFUSED FLYING BEES 


Our folder which fully illustrates and describes our trouble-free 
COPYRIGHTED PACKING SYSTEM, sent free on request. 

Two-colony size, 46"x32"x28” deep; weight per case, 58 lbs. Price 
complete ready for use, each in lots of four, $1.90. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. These cases are made under our personal 


supervision, in one of the best equipped wirebound box factories in 





ft = 
~ 
Patent applied for. 


nd Labor Saver 


; built to last for many years. 


















| 
| 
| 


Standard Bee Specialty Co., Box 392, Eau Claire, Wis. 














The Kellogg Company | 


To demonstrate 
of honey throug! 
Ilome Ee. Dept 


use 








General Mills, Inc 
Betty Crocker 
tional honey |} 
east, Friday 


im ni 


yroad 





Kitchen Aid Co. 


to 
honey 


Salesmen demo: 
hone 
recipes mailed to ev 
ery owner of Kitche: 
\id equipment 


strate 





Bee ‘Brand Spices 
McCormick & Com 
pany, honey recipes 
and broadcasts. 





Many Others 


Certo 
Libby 
irch Range, 
Brands 
(ramble 


Libby, McNeal 
Ralston, Mon 
Standard 
Proctor « 
lyrex 





we Get 


GLUEANINGS 


I N 


BEE CULTI 


NATIONAL HONEY WEEK 


XN 
Industry Rises to 
Help You 


R | 


[Ml t[wit|Fls 
1;2/);3\|4)5/6 
8/9 /1011/12113 
15|16)17|18/19|20) 
22|23|24/25|26|27 
29/30)... ..|....1. : ae ine 


The Big Week in 


Your Year 
November 9-14, 1931 


What Will You Do? 


The thumb-nail sketches at the right an: 





ES 


l 
21 
28 








left and the few words on this page wil 
give you some idea of the help that is com 
ing to beekeepers, from industry and gov 
ernment, to make November 9-14, 1931, Na 
Week, the 
the beekeeping year—-probably the bi 


tional Honey biggest 


gges 
week beekeeping has ever had. 
the efforts of the 


Hloney Institute, over a full year, this wids 


Through 


spread support has been made possible. W« 
want every beekeeper to take advantagi 
of this chance to show honey to his com 
sell it, talk 
demonstate it, publish it. 

What will you do? It is entirely 


you to make this big week a success. 


munity display it, about 


up t 


The American Honey Institute 
Will Help You With 


HONEY TALKS 

HONEY DISPLAYS 

HONEY DEMONSTRATIONS 
HONEY RADIO TALKS 
HONEY NEWSPAPER IDEAS 


a copy of the program by 


week in 


American 


it, 


writing to 


October, 193 


N 
Government Rises 
to Help You 





Department of 
Agriculture 
Bee Culture Lab., E» 
tension Service, Croy 
and Market Dept 
Home Ec Bureat 
Home Agents 





! 


Chamber of 

Commerce 
To get State Chan 
bers to co-operat 


with local beekeeper 





State Departments 
Departments of Mar 


kets, State Schools 

Colleges to work wit! 

beekeepers 

WF = 
igs " 


- 


Radio Stations 
To include honey re 
cipes in kitchen and 
food suggestior 
hours. 





Home Agents 
Honey in cooking 





broadcasts, in bul 


} tins 


American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Thi pace donated 


‘ 
0 


the American Honev Institute by Gleanings in Be 


e Culture, Medina, Ohio 
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Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we make the 


ollowing guarantee of our advertising, together with a statement of the conditions 


ve must exact both from our advertisers and from our subscribers who may patron 


ze such ‘advertisers: 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned): We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad 
ertiser by reason of any misleading advertise 
ment that may be printed in our columns 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
1lid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
uch advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
omplainant; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
ind the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
ot only exclude the advertiser from our col 
imns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
iw, if necessary) to compel him to make res 
titution or to secure his proper punishment 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle- 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon- 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar 
iuntee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
yr bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
ipon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper—-wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves would 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘eash in advance’’ to those only 
we know by experience have an_ established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
‘right and propriety of the honest business-like, 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad 
vanee, either the whole or part, for he is wor 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
can secure orders on cash-in-advance terms 
But the purchaser should know his bee o1 
jueen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
f he does so it must be at his own risk not 
urs). We will not guarantee the purity of any 
eed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves; 
it any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
ir columns will have given us excellent ref 
erences in advance, and our readers may con 
der this fact in their favor. We will not gua: 
intee advertisers more than one month after 

last appearance of their advertisements in 
ur columns. We will not guarantee temporary 
idvertisers for ‘‘help wanted,’’ **position 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
mall or second-hand articles, in which trans 
ictions the terms of bargain and payment are 
pecial and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
ny honey buyer's financial responsibility, and 


advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
nc. oO. dD 


terms, except when the buyer has 





thoroughly established his credit with the 
seller. 

CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of the 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 
after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; each complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased before payment for it 
must be demanded and made in all cases where 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale 

CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and refund, pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsements of a local 
banker, postmaster and official, or three othe 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references 
but must sign our Code for the Sale of Queens 
answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeeping and apiary conditions; and, if new 
in the selling queens and bees 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor 
respec ndence and n the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies 

WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH ty 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of two purposes to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it: to be relieved of the 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the un 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. T. Root Co Publishers. 
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(Continued from page 663 
SOUR HONEY 

vaste his life on you, but I will put you in the 
hive anyway So | picked her up and dropped 
her on the top-bars and put the cover on. In 
ust two seconds she came out on the alight- 
ing board, and, behold, she was larger and 
more of a golden color. Well, says I, if just go- 
ing through that hive improved you to that ex 
tent I will try it again. So I dropped her in on 
the top-bars again. This time she made the 
trip through the hive in exactly three-fourths 
of a second less than nothing, as I had not 
as yet released her on the top-bars when she 
appeared on the alighting-board—-and, boy, what 
a change! She was perfection itself. Jay him 
self could not have done better. I let out a 
whoop that was heard on the highest peak. I 
knew that my fortune was made. But I was 
after perfection plus, and thought I might get 
one that could be seen through the sides of the 
hive. So I tried the stunt again, but alas! she 
took 15 seconds to pass through the hive and 
the results were very disappointing as she was 
no better than when I made the first pass. 

Now I will gladly tell you all I know about 
this and you and Ab can perfect the thing. Why, 
Watson and his artificial insemination will not 
be in it with you and Ab. Your loving wives 
and the whole world will be at your feet when 
you get this system perfected. 

The hive I used was just an ordinary ten 
frame hime, frames of our own manufacture and 
Carl F. Buck foundation. At first thought I 
concluded that passing the buck was what did 
the trick. But later experiments with three-ply 
and vertical wired disproved this theory. Ap 
parently, the speed of passing through the hive 
is the controlling element, and whenever you 
have made her pass faster than I did you have 
solved the problem. I will only suggest that a 
little of the essence that you use on your Eu 
reka stabilizer might do the trick. 

Yours for success, 
I. L. Swain. 

Mr. Swain, you tell us all you know 


about this new golden illuminated queen 
rearin as soon as you can. We will have 
to borrow a swarm of old Deyell when 
he’s away from home some day to experi- 
ment with, but we will manage it for the 
cause of forrards lookin beekeepin. Give 
us particklars quick, before Jay steals the 
idee and swells up and claims it for his- 
self. Our one hunger winter resistant 
swarm as we have got left now we have 
got down by a skunk hole in Ab’s fa- 
therinlaw’s woods makin em into skunk 
resistant also and when we get em skunk 
resistant too we are goin to call em the 
Perfeeshun Strain Triple Resistants. If we 
get em illuminated too we will call em 
Perfeckshun Triple Resistant Illuminated 
Strain. Queens from em for sale next 
spring. Probly after we have made em 
skunk resistant me and Ab will have to 
dig out the skunks. 
* * * 

Benjamin Hosley who lives at Canton, 
N. Y., and is secretary of a big county 
fair and a whale of a beekeeper writes 
imaginin me and Ab ata N., Y. state fair. 
He starts right out by sayin we went 
there in our tin lizzie. I wish we had, but 
me and Ab as everybody knows don’t own 
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much more than a fish line and hook and 
a bobber atween us. So our riches are all 
laid up where we cant just now use em 
and that aint where any moth or rust 
is goin to do harm. Then he imagines we 
parked near a water hydrant. I aint so 
sure people would believe me and Ab 
would look so orful hard for a wate: 
hydrant to park close to specially when 
we were away from home. But praps Hos 
ley is all right about this part of his 
imaginin for he had us take our two lovin 
wives along who slept in the Lizzie whil 
me and Ab slept in a pup tent alongside. 
Nor I aint so sure anybody would believe 
me and Ab took em. If we went they took 
us. Hosley pictures us too seein all kinds 
of calves, pigs and people, as he says, 
and the interest we took in the dog show 
and the honey exhibit was somethin to be 
wondered at. But if he’s goin to put me 
and Ab in a fair he’s got to show us hangin 
around the fish exposishun most of the 
time only leavin a few minutes now and 
then to go over and look at the coons in 
the pet stock exposishun then right back 
to the fish. We wouldn’t care anything 
about what E. D. House or E. T. Cary or 
old Doe Phillips or that new married fel 
ler Gould did around that fair or their 
honey exposishuns if there was fish 
swimin anywheres in sight. No, sir. They 
aint forrards lookin beekeepers anyway, 
and they don’t measure up to first-class 
fishermen at all so far as me and Ab ean 
hear, so they don’t. 


Achord Queens 
= Select young three-banded 
: Italians 
: Bred for Service 


Vigorous, Gentle, Productive 


C 


Each Postpaid, Any Number 
Return mail shipments if de- 
sired. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. D. Achord 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama 


Extensive producers for nineteen years. 
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Apiary Supplies at Real Bargain Prices 


Here are a number of bargains to any one 
who can use them. In most cases they are first 
quality goods not regularly listed in our cata 
log. We are pricing them low and they are of 
fered subject to previous sale 


18 cartons, 10 each, 4x5x1% All Wood shipping 
Cases, K. D., $2.50 for 10 

4500 Printed Folding Cartons, 4x1, old de 
sign, $4.95 per 1000 

100—24-lb. Shipping Cases, nailed, with glass 
front for 4%x1% sections, as good as new, 
it 30c each; 25c if 50 or more are taken. 

300—Double Shipping Cases for 4%4x1% sec 
tions, wood front and back, offered at 10c 
each for any quantity up to the whole lot 

Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock five 
crates of 5 each of these twin mating hives 
We offer them at $4.50 per crate of 5 or 
$30.00 for the lot 

20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 
nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each 

10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size 
ed and painted, each, 50c 

2 crates of 5s—-Shallow 

ght-frame, including 


nail 


Extracting Supers 


frames, 2 nailed, the 


rest packed inside, old stock, at $2.95 per 
crate 
}1—Alexander Feeders, 10-frame size. at 30« 
each. 


60—Chaff Division Boards, nailed, old shop 
worn stock, but in good condition, formerly 
listed at 60c each, at 25 


25e¢ each. 

10—Supers for 4%x1'¥ Sections, ten-frame 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each 

1700 Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars 
$5.00 per 100 

40—Utility Buckeye Hives, ten-frame, complete, 
K. D., $4.75 each. 

5—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 
K. D., no foundation, 5 for $11:40 

15—Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames K. D., 
no foundation, 5 for $9.20 


75 lbs.—Thin Super Foundation, for 


price 


4%x4% 


and 4x5 sections and shallow frames, 1 Ib 
70c: 5 Ibs., $3.25 


6—81/.-inch Steam Uncapping Knives, with sin 
gle tube and outlet in point of knife, at $1.95 
each 

New 60-lb. Cans in Used Cases—-We have quite 
a stock of used cases in excellent condition 
in which we have placed new cans and offer 
while they last at these bargain prices: One 
‘an in used case, 50c each; $4.50 for 10; 40c 
each for 50 or more cases, Two cans in used 


SOME GOOD BUYS OF 


We are closing out our stock of some books 
at exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
ire in first-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last: 

ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the encyclo 
pedia of beekeeping. We have 2 slightly im 
perfect copies which we are offering for only 
$1.00 each postpaid. 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner’s book ever writ 
ten; 6 slightly damaged copies, 50c each post 
paid. 


9—Honey Plants of North America, by Lovell, 
damaged, $1.00 each 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


85c¢ each; $8.00 for 10; 75e¢ each for 
50 or more cases. As the stock is limited it is 
not likely to last long at these prices 

225 lbs.—Medium Brood Foundation, 8 9-16x 
16%, first grade, for split bottom frame, 50x 
b. 


case, 


45 lbs. 3-ply Foundation, 77%x16%, first grade 
but odd size, 54c¢ lb 

Special Comb Honey Cartons—-Those using se« 
tions 354x5x1% who would like to use print 
ed folding cartons to protect them when sell 
ing may be supplied. We have a few thousand 
in stock which we offer at $4.25 per carton 
of 500. Printed cartons for 4%x4%x13Q se 
tions. We also have in stock a few thousand 
of this size which we offer at $4.25 for 500 

Shallow Frames with short Hoffman 
style bottoms, 12 cartons of 50, at 
carton. 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples, &5 
cartons of 100, at $3.20 per carton 

Half Depth Frames, same as above 
of 50, at $1.65 per carton 

2 crates, 10 each—-354x5x1¥ Glass Front Ship 
ping Cases, $3.50 for 10 

1 crate, 10—-Eight-frame Beeway Supers, emp 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50 

2 crates 100 each—Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames 
$5.80 per 100 

12 cartons, 50 each — Metal-spaced Fram: 
short tops, No. 2930, at $2.75 per carton 

7 crates—Ten-frame Plain Section Super, 4% 
x1%, 5s, K. D., No. 22533, at $4.70 per 
crate 

4 crates—Plain Sections, 
in 500s, $3.80 per crate 

2 crates—-No. 2 3-beeway Sections, 4%4x17%, in 
500s, at $4.30 per crate 

1 crate—-No. 1 2-beeway Sections, 44 x1%, 
for foundation, at $5.75. 

1 crate—No. 1 4-beeway Sections, 


mer 


500s, at $5.50 


2 crates—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 
in 500s, at $3.80 per crate 


tops, old 


$2.00 per 


65 carton 


mill run, 4%4x1% 
split 


4%x1%, in 


35 x5x1™% 


1 crate—No. 2 No-beeway Sections, 4%x1 
split, in 500s, at $4.00 
1 crate—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 4x5x1%, in 


500s, at $4.00 
2 cartons—No. 1 414x1% 2-beeway Sections, 
in 100s, at $1.10 per carton 
9 crates — Eight-frame metal top deep cover 
and winter case, in 1s, at 95c¢ each 
crates—-8-frame metal top deep cover and 
winter case in 5s, at $4.25. 


wo 


BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 


3—Alfalfa, by Coburn, good condition, 25: 


10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay Smith 
damaged, 65c 

60-—Management of Outapiaries, paper cover 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30c¢ 

11—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, cloth 
cover, good condition, 50c¢ 

10—Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine condi 


tion, $2.25. 


1—-Asparagus by Haxamer, in good condition 
on 


eoc, 


40—Langstroth on the Hive and the Honeybee, 
good condition, 60c. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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QUEENS 


We can still supply good ones at 40c 
each. 


PACKAGES 


Do not go to the trouble and expense 
of wintering anything but your best colo 
nies. We can supply you packages next 
year cheap. Let’s get together on next 
season’s needs. 


SUPPLIES 


We can furnish you high class supplies 
at a low price. Let us quote you on your 
next year’s needs. We can save you money. 





THE STOVER APIARIES 
TIBBEE STATION MISSISSIPPI 
oe AR 





“oe. KNOW 
Honey and Its 
Uses’ and you'll 
, sell more honey 
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BEE CULTURE October, 1931 
REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here list 
ed when their advertisements are discontinued 
when they are in good standing.) 


Wm. Atchley, M. E. Ballard, F. L. Barber, 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Capitol Candy School, Continental Can Co., 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, H. E. Crowther, E 
F. Day, L. L. Forehand Apiaries, W. J. Forehand 
& Sons, D. T. Gaster, Emil W. Gutekunst, Al 
bert G. Hann, Hatton's Apiaries, Hayneville 


Apiary Co., 
aries, E. L. 
Co., August 


Home Comfort Co., Jensen’s Api 
Lane, Allen Latham, G. B. Lewis 
Lotz Co., The Marugg Co., George 
Morrison, E. E. Mott, E. Rau & Co., David Run 
ning, I. J. Stringham, Taylor Apiaries, E. D. 
Townsend & Son, Sherman Whitney, A. J. Wil 
son, A. G. Woodman Co. 


PTT TT 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





* 


FINEST choice comb and extracted honey. 
Prices on request. Roy ©. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 





COMB and extracted honey wanted. Ton lots. 
Send best prices and sample. J. McGinnity, Ed 
OLOEST 


Pouttry Paper 12 issues 25° 


or pin this ad on a letter with your name and ed 
address and mail it to us with 25c., (stamps or coin) 
for the next 12 issues. American try Journal 
Se8 So. Clark Street Chicago, titinols 













& 








Let us give you estimates on your printing 
requirements. We are fully equipped to execute 
large or small orders at a great saving to you. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 











‘\ ; ; = 
\ It’s easy to know honey and its uses eee ; 
%s, » when you have a Hawkins Honey a ESS So 
‘ ‘\ é Calendar with its practical features— a habe 
% S, 
%, 4 
» "e %, "2 1. Appealing illustrations 
Ke, _ % 2. Facts about food value of honey 
%, 22%, O 3 3. Health facts about honey 
K %,°% —  % ¢, 4 Seasonable recipes for every month 
¥ ore * 4 5. New Edition every year 
oO %» a« > Ay ~ = 4 
Ge 0, &% *¢ 6 Imprinting space for your name an 
* % cs % %e, % address 
o* 4 we) Send 25c today in coin or stamps, for your 
“by % a v sample copy and prices in lots of 50or more, 
“nk ‘\ imprinted with your name and address and 
"tote directions for using this business builder 
> “S, @ 
e¢ 2% 
~~ JOHN F. HAWKINS 


DISTRIBUTOR OF HONEY AND HONEY PRODUCTS 
P. O. Box 203 Chester, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Present special rate of two years for $1.00. Single copy 
10 cents. Special Canadian subscription, two years for $1 50. Foreign subscription, 
$1.50 for two years. No yearly subscription. DISCONTINUANCE.—Subscription stopped 
on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which 
the journal has heretofore been addressed. REMITTANCE.—-Should be sent by post 
office money order, bank draft, express money order or check. CONTRIBUTIONS to 
Gleanings columns solicited; stamps should be enclosed to insure return, to author of 
manuscript if not printed. ADVERTISING RATES.—Advertising rates and conditions 
will be sent on request. Results from advertising in this journal are remarkably satis 
factory. ADVERTISERS’ LIABILITY.—tThe publishers use utmost diligence to estab 
lish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, O. Published monthly 
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The A. I. Root Company, Publishers, Medina, Ohio 


Editorial Staff :—Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Editors; H. H. Root, Assistant 
Editor; M. J. Deyell, Business Manager. 
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Honey Containers ‘EDWARDS 
2',-lb. cans, per reshipping case of 24 $1.00 METAL SHINGLES 
2',.-lb. cans, per carton of 100 3.50 AND ROOFING 

5-lb. pails, per reshipping case of 12 .90 Lo 

5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 3.00 p OK BETTER 

5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 5.95 LAST LONGER 
10-lb. pails, per reshipping case of 6 .75 COST LESS 

10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 . 4.45 t Fire, wind and 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each 32 - Mi lightning proof. 
60-lb.*cans, per case of 1 can ; .55 Xe Rust - resisting cop- 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans : i -s per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24... 1.25 Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
16-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 . 1.00 and samples. We pay the freight. Write 

8-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 .75 for Catalog No. 188. 

F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1133-1188 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Comb Honey Wrappers 


Beautiful all cellophane bag type wrappers : 8 
decorated one side: 100 500 1000 orse- | Uil- rong 
For 44,x1% sections .$1.25 $5.60 $10.95 b 
mao —PIC “TICHT FEN 
For 4x5x1% sections ... 1.25 5.60 10.95 | 
Packaging Machine, each . ‘ 5.75 ; 38 CENTS A ROD 
Horse-High, Chicken-Tight— ts ‘ 

All-cellophane flat wrappers: 100 500 1000 Hog High, Pig-Tight Fence- eae Pod. 
For 414x1% sections ... $0.70 $3.25 $6.00 Re a Terene purpose divest to yo 

= . i e owest wholes > prices 
For 4x5x1% sections a .70 3.25 6.00 Our Eneyclopedia of comm Be rfces. 
For 44%4x1¥. sections oe 00 3.36 6.00 A good time to economize. Send for it today. 





= KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 
F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


ee nee ene ee Pony Paper 12 issues 29¢ 













August Lotz Company | 
Ses So. Clark Street Chicago, Ilinois 
BOYD WISCONSIN 








. a. j * = eo 

| Bee Hives at Special Prices | 
; Send us your list now for special quotations for shipment prior to 
January ist, 1932. 


Our products are always guaranteed to please you. 
Write us today. 





| Leahy Manufacturing, Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Comb 


Extracted HONEY WANTED 


Write us what you have SPECIAL PRICES 
to offer. 100-63. Palle.............. $5.98 
100—10-lb. Pails ............ 8.98 





Ship us your beeswax and old 10 cs. 8-oz. Jars (2 doz. ea.)... 6.50 
comb for cash or worked into 10 cs. 16-0z. Jars (2 doz. ea.) 9.98 
foundation 6 Ultra Violet Queen Bees.... 5.49 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,: ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1931. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are 

Name of Post office address— 

Publisher, The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Editors, Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Me 
dina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 


November, 1931 


as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Bank of 


America, Alhambra, Calif.; Geo. S. Demuth, Me- 
dina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, R. F. D., Medina, 
Ohio; J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. 
Calvert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee A. 
I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel 
K. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees Profit Sharing 
Fund, Medina, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or ‘holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 


ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 


they appear upon the books of the company but 
ilso, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
for 


name of the person or corporation whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 


do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 


so 


issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
seribers during the six months preceding the 


date shown above is: (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 
M. J. DEYELL, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
day of October, 1931. 
H. C. WEST, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 27, 1934.) 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Finish Well. Make it a 


GOOD YEAR 


with bees in best condition and a 
lot of good customers for next year. 
Never say die until the last day is 
done. 


We offer you extracting equip- 
ment, extractors, uncapping knives, 


strainers, etc. Honey containers, 
glass jars, tin cans and pails, comb 
honey cartons, wrappers and cases. 
Honey if you need it. 

Catalog and container list free. 
Tell us what you need for prices. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Good Holiday Suggestion 


Special Offers 


Wonderful Gifts That Last 
I. Root Co!, 
Medina, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $. which 
send the combination offer checked below. 


The A, 


for 


(If you are subscribing to Gleanings in 
Bee Culture we will extend your subserip 
tion.) 
CT] ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture | 
and : $9.50 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 yrs. | 
CT] Starting Right With Bees ) 0 ( 
and § 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1 yr. : 
Send to: 


Name 


Address 


My name 
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Information from Producing 


CALIFORNIA POINTS—Southern California 
The weather has been slightly cooler, but prac- 
tically no rain has fallen. Where white sweet 
clover and tarweed plants are available, bees 
tre working and getting some pollen as well as 
nectar, but plants ge nerally are dried up. Little 
ilfalfa honey Imperial Valle 
The market on alfalfa honey is quiet however, 
ind very little demand is reported for orange 
ind buckwheat-sage Some shipments are still 
eoing to the United Kingdom on orders placed 
before the British Government discontinued the 
vold standard, but there is little demand from 
Very little interest re 
Sales by beekeepers re 
Orange, extra white 

white. 6-7e; some 
buckwheat-sage, ex 


remains in the 


that ourcee it present 
ported from Germany 
ported as follows, per Ib 


to water white, 6%-6%c; 


produce! holding higher 4 

tra light amber, 4%-5« Imperial Valley, extra 

light amber alfalfa mostly 3 %<« light amber, 

* 514 White comb, $5.25 per 
occasional 


} sage case 
Jeeswax is weaker at 10-12c per Ib., 
lots 14c. and few sales best yellow up to 20¢ 
per Ib. The low price 1s said to be due to the 
usual seasonal dullness combined with the de 
pressed financial situation and the reported lib 
eral receipts of foreign wax at New York City. 
Central California: Extracting of alfalfa-cotton 
in the San Joaquin Valley continues The supply 
of alfalfa honey in the valley is diminishing 
but there appears to be a fair supply of cotton, 
er cotton-alfalfa honey remaining unsold. The 
unsettled financial situation in Great Britain 
has eut off the demand for honey from that 


ouree but ome inquiry continues from Ger 


many. Buying is seattered, with purchasers usu 
sllv interested only when an outlet Is in sight 
Recent 1les by beekeepers reported as follows 
Orange. mostly white, 7-7ce: mixed flowers light 
imber 4c: extra light amber high as 3c 


light amber alfalfa, 3-3 %4« light amber cotton 
ind ilfalfa s1,¢: extra light amber, 3% Ble 
ner Ib. Dark beeswax is quoted at 13c per Ib 

extra light-colored wax high as 16¢ Northern 
California: The weather has become cooler dur 


ng the past t ek with no moisture yet 


1 we ve 

reported. Yields of thistle honey appear to have 
heen better than looked for earlier. Bees are in 
fine condition for the winter, with very little 


American foul brood reported. One large bee 


keeper reports more inquiry last month than dur 


ng the previous 48 month Extra light amber 
tar thistle reported sold at 4-5« light amber 
ie per Ib " ed flowers. light amber, 3-3 4c 
few sale imber t146¢ Comb honey. dark. $3.50 
per case hetter grades, $4.50-5.00 per case 


West of Cascades 
good shape for winter 
though the fall flow has been light The supply 
limited, and the quality is 
higher eleva 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Bees are generally in 


of fireweed honey 


not up to standard except at the 


tions. Sal reported of white fireweed around 
,l4e¢ per Ib.. oceasional sales up to 7%c-8e per 
lb.: white alfalfa. 6« amber mixed, 5¢ per Ib 
Fast of Casends Extracting has about been 
completed with irregular yields reported. Some 


heekeepers secured about 100 pounds average 
per colony. others down to 25 pounds, The mar 
ket is rather quiet. but holding fairly steady 
Sales reported of white extracted in large lots 
it 6e: licht amber. 5c¢ per lb 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Demand for 
nereasing locally, and a fairly good 
reported Beekeepers are 
finding it necessary to combine their crops t 
produce carlots to a much greater extent than 
normally because of the shortage of the crop 


honey is 
outside nquiry is 


Honey Prospects and Markets 
U. S. Government Report of October 15 Summarized. 


Areas for First Half of October 
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and many areas which are normally carlot ship 
pers will dispose of this year’s crop within a 
radius of a few miles. Some beekeepers prefer 
to withhold their honey from the market in th 
hope that the price will strengthen as the seasor 
Large lots white sweet clover and 
have sold at 4%-5ce per Ib., some fair 


progresses 


alfalfa 


sized lots, 6-6%e' per Ib several carlot sales, 
white 4%,c; extra white, 5¢ per Ilb.; water 
white, 5%4ec¢ per lb.; small pails, white to water 
white, wide range, 7-10%ec per lb extra light 


imber large lots, 4%c per lb. White bulk comb 
honey reported sold at 7-8e per lb Prices for 
section comb honey show a rather wide range 
white reported at $2.00-3.00 per case 
according to grade: No. 1 white to water whit 
generally ranges $2.75-3.00 for unwrapped 
$3.25-3.60 per cass few $3.75 for wrapped 
with the higher prices generally for water white 
Colorado—Frost held off later than usual this 
vear and during part of these two weeks it has 
been unusually warm. Bees are in fairly good 
condition for winter, and winter stores are gen 
erally ample. Wyoming—More moisture is badly 
needed by honey plants to improve their condi 
tion for next year. Frosts have been spotted 
over the state. Bees are in fair shape for win 
ter, though in some cases a little light in stores 
Extracting is about with an 
light surplus 
ARIZONA—The weather 


warm a nd 


one car 


over 


extremely 


remains tnusually 
bees are still gathering nectar and 
pollen in small quantities. Moderate supplies of 
alfalfa honey remain in the Yuma district, and 
fairly liberal supplies in other parts of Ari 
zona. Inquiries are reported by some beekeepers 
iS more numerous than during the past two 
vears. No sales reported, but extra light amber 
alfalfa reported held in the Yuma district at 
}%-3%e per lb 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
ind southwestern Texas Continued dry weath 
er has kept bees from building up for the win 
ter and most 


South central 


colonies are weak in numbers a 
t result of the long-continued lack of moisture 
Due to the dry weather very few plants ar 
till in bloom, but bees are gathering a litth 


nectar and pollen and are brooding up fairly 


vell. Little demand reported for honey. Small 
pails extracted sold at 8e¢ per Ib 60s extracted 
fe: bulk comb, 10¢ per Ib. for 10-Ib. pails 
Northeast Texas Although it has rained on 
everal days recently, previously it had been 


too dry for broomweed to yield. Bees are now 


working on second growth cotton and may get 
plenty of winter stores from that source. Th 
market for honey has been much weakened by 
low prices of other farm commodities. Sales ~e 
ported of light amber extracted in small pails 
at 9e per Ib amber, 8c¢ per Ib bulk comb 
light amber, 11-12¢ per lb. Yellow heeswax ha 
sold at 16%4c per Ib. Southeast Texas—Recent 
local showers will help fall-blooming plants 
but more rain is needed for best result. Bee 
will probably get sufficient stores from golden 
rod and asters for winter 

PLAINS AREA—Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota: Many colonies have 
heen packed for winter and seem to be entering 
winter quarters tisfactory condition Tr 
fact, their condition is said to be better this year 
than last year at this ime. The yield this year 
has been decidedly spotted some beekeepers 
obtaining a low average production, while oth 
ers not far distant had satisfactory yields. Bee 
keepers who have been making efforts to dis 
t their honev locally report a good de 


mn sa 


pose of 
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mand. Two carlots white 
contracted for at 5 4-5e¢ 

The honey flow is practically 

son as the weather is cool 

n bloom. Excellent rains 

honey plants in good shape for the 


n general are 
need of feedir 
for honey is said to be 
but little honey is 
extracted in small pails 


reported 


sweet 
and 


however, 


available 
reported 


light in 


g to keep from starv 


Fe 


per 


Average vellow beeswax, 18« 

fall honey flow has been above 
ire in good condition for winter 
tores, and the fall rains 


to honey plants, which 
from drouth for the past 
frost has yet been reported 


have 
two years 
permitting 


should 


clover 


few 


normal 


stores 


sales 
10« 
lowa 


to bees 
be 
suffered 


No 
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ne Monthly Report of Honey Producers 
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ver plants to get a good start. Many beekvep 
ers who have never bottled honey before are do 
ing so this year, trying to get the trade of near 
by grocers or selling direct to the consumer 
Chunk honey in glass is becoming important in 
this area. Kansas and Nebraska—The honey flow 
is over except that fall flowers are furnishing 
enough nectar for brood-rearing. The fall flow 


was irregular, but the fall rains put sweet clo 
ver and other honey plants in good conditio1 
for next year and built up soil moisture. Colo 
nies are generally trong and need more store 
for winter than usual. The weather has been 
hot during the last few days. The 1931 crop 
was considered small for this area, but would 
still be considered a good crop in many states 
White extracted in large lots reported sold at 
(Continued on page 729.) 


yi 


Early in October we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1, What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality has already the hands of producers? 2. At what price has 
honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during 
the past month for (a) extracted honey, per (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. 
What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails (b) comb 
oney, fancy and No. 1, per case 4. What the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
1) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality Give 
answer in one word. as slow. fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in 
your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and supply of 


stores? Give answer in per 
compare with that of last 
plants in your locality as 


lated as follows 


State Name 

Ala. (J. M. Cutts 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 
Ark. (J. Johnson) 

$ C. (A. W. Finlay) 
Cal. (L. I Andrews) 
Colo. (O. E Adcock) 
Col (J A. Green) 
Conn. (A. Latham) 
Conn, (A. W. Yates 
Fla. (C. C. Cook). 
Fla. (H. Hewitt 

Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 


Johnsor 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) 

Iowa (E. G. Brown) 
Coverdale) 


lowa. (W. S. Pangburn) 
La. (E. C. Davis) 

Me. (O. H. Griffin) .. 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) 
Mich. (F. Markham) 
Mich. (EF. D. Townsend) 
Minn. (F Jager) 

Minn. (F. W. Ray) 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 
Nev. (E. G. Norton) 

Nev (G. G. Sehweis) 
N. Y¥Y. (Adams & Myers) 
N. Y. (G. B. Howe) 

N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 
N.C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) 

N. D. (Chas. Engle) 


Ohio. (F 


Leininger) 


Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 
Ore, (H A. Seullen) 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 
S.C. (EF. 8. Prevost) 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud).. 


Tenn (J M 
Texas, (T. A 


sSuchanan ) 
stowden ) 


Texas H. B. Parks) 
Utah. (M. A. Gill) 

Va. (T. C. Asher) 

Wash. (W. L. Cox 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) 

Wis. (N. E. France) 
Wyo E. C. Reed) 


cent 


Pet 
sold 


0 


10 


10 


50... 


10 
15 
10 


How 
Give 


Large 


Ex. Comb 


10% 


06 


06% 
06 
06 


07 


does 
answer 


compared with normal 


lots 


bh.” 
Ho 
t.00 
3.75 
2 68 
5.50 
$50 
+50 
,.30 


the number of colonies 





to be wintered in your locality 





per cent. 8. What is the condition of the honey 
Give answer in per cent. The answers are tabu 
To grocers Retail Move Col. Col. Plant 
Ex Comb Ex Comb. ment con. wint. con 
50 1.32 65 25 Slow 100 100 90 
50 Slow RO) 100 RO 
75 ,.60 1.00 20 Slow 75 100 50 
75 90 Fair 100 100. .100 
835 Slow 0.. O95 75 
i8 3.75 59 23 Slow RO 90 RO 
55 2.50 75 15 Slow 110 90 100 
5.00 1.00 0 Slow 100 100 100 
£51 1.00 0 Fair 75 100 75 
60 Slow 100 100 100 
65 Slow 75 110 100 
75 Slow 90 100 90 
$60 1.00 20 Slow 100 100 100 
,80 RO 20 Slow 100 90 100 
3.50 75 20 Fair 100 90 75 
60 1.00 70 Slow 90 90 60 
17% 60 Slow 75 75 50 
50 75 Slow 100 100 100 
6.00 Slow oF RS 90 
ai) 60 Fair 100 90 75 
65.. 4.00 75 25 Fair 80 50 
Slow 100 100 75 
60 75 . Rapid 100 
0 65 Fair 100 100 50 
50 , 50 60 20. . Slow RO 100 RO 
5 *) Slow 90 90 RO 
15 +00 285 Slow 100 100 7h 
60 1.00 25..Fair 110 100 125 
is 3.50 7 20 Fair 100 100 90 
55 1.00 75 1) Rap d 110 100 100 
75 1.00 25 Fair 100 100 100 
70 3.00 90 25 Slow 100 100 100 
5 3.60 55 20 Fair 85 100 75 
Fair 100 100 75 
50.. 3.75 75 20 Slow 90 100.. 90 
70 8 00 90 17 Fair 70 90 70 
50 57% 17 Slow 100 90 100 
RO ».00 1.10 0 Fair 100 100 100 
RT Slow 90 90 100 
17% 4.05 60 22 Fair 100 100 75 
1.00 25 Slow 75 100 75 
60 70 Slow 50 95 
55 65 100 90 100 
3 2.75 10 20 Fair 10 90 75 
3 60 go °() Slow 100 110 100 
Fair 75 90 95 
Fair 100 20 100 
0 66 Fair 75 90 75 
75 10 100 


10 3.60 0 20..Fair 90 75 50 
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Mr. Beekeeper: 


If you are planning to increase your apiary by 25 hives or 


more for next year you should get in touch with a— 


Root Dealer or the Home Office 
at Once 


| 
| 


Let us save you money on your hives and foundation for 1932. 


Rese The A. I. Root Company oi 
Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supe.ics Bee Supeuies 


Pritt titre itt trite titi ttt 















“oo... KNOW 
Honey and Its 
Uses’ and you'll 
, sell more honey 















\ It’s easy to know honey and its uses 


% \ when you have a Hawkins Honey ‘Sy ss 


\ 
- ‘ it< Ce > > 
Pea Calendar with its practical features— 
% 4 
a % % 4 1. Appealing sllustracions 
aes  % cts about food value ot honey 
os % * 4 S . Fa 
%, » 27%, O 38 3. Health facts about honey 
’ 1% G % ‘e, 4. Seasonable recipes for every month 
¥, ye os "® 4 5. New Edition every year 
7 c 
, we a 7, ” 6 Imprinting space for your name and 
CG 2 
. % chy % “e, © address 
o® >> “ ae) Send 25c today in coin or stamps, for your 
ee | 
“Oy wy v sample copy and prices in lots of 50or more, 
“m9, imprinted with your name and address and 
> : ° . 
Ato vm \ directions for using this business builder 
%e,% + 
— . JOHN F. HAWKINS 





DISTRIBUTOR OF HONEY AND HONEY PRODUCTS 
P. O. Box 203 Chester, Pa. 


\ 
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Apiary Supplies at Real Bargain Prices 


Here are a number of bargains to any one 
who can use them. In most cases they are first 
quality goods not regularly listed in our cata 
log. We are pricing them low and they are of 
fered subject to previous sale 
18 cartons, 10 each, 4x5x1% All Wood shipping 

Cases, K. D., $2.50 for 10. 

4500 Printed Folding Cartons, 44%4x1%, old de 
sign, $4.95 per 1000. 
20—24-lb. Shipping Cases, 
front for 4%x1% 

it 30e each 


nailed, with 
sections, as good as 


glass 
new, 


300—Double Shipping Cases for 4%x1% sec 
tions, wood front and back, offered at 10c 
each for any quantity up to the whole lot. 

Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock four 
crates of 5 each of these twin mating hives 


We offer them at $4.50 per crate of 5 or 
$16.00 for the lot 
20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 


nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each 
10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size, 
ed and painted, each, 50c 

2 crates of 5s-——Shallow 
eight-frame, including 


nail 


Extracting 
frames, 2 nailed, the 


Supers, 


rest packed inside, old stock, at $2.95 per 
crate 

31—Alexander Feeders, 10-frame size. at 30c¢ 
each. 

60—Chaff Division Boards, nailed, old shop 


worn stock, but in good condition, formerly 
listed at 60c each, at 25c each. 
10—Supers for 4%x1'¥ Sections, ten-frame, 


nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each 

1700 Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars 
$5.00 per 100 

40—Utility Buckeye Hives, ten-frame, complete, 
K. D., $4.25 each 7 

5—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 
K. D., no foundation, 5 for $11.40. 

15—-Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames 
no foundation, 5 for $9.20 

81-inch Steam Uncapping Knives, with sin 
gle tube and outlet in point of knife, at $1.95 
each. 

New 60-lb. Cans in Used Cases—-We have quite 
a stock of used cases in excellent condition 
in which we have placed new cans and offer 
while they last at these bargain prices: One 
can in used case, 50c each; $4.50 for 10; 40c 


SOME GOOD BUYS OF 


We are closing out 
at exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
are in first-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last: 


price 


K. D 


6 





our stock of some books 


ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the encyclo 
pedia of beekeeping. We have a few more 
slightly imperfect copies which we are offer 
ing for only $1.00 each postpaid 


Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner's book ever writ 
ten; a few more slightly damaged copies, 50c¢ 
each postpaid 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


each for 50 or more cases. Two cans in used 
case, 85c each; $8.00 for 10; each for 
50 or more cases. As the stock is limited it is 
not likely to last long at these prices 


Special Comb Honey Cartons—-Those using sec 
tions 354x5x1% who would like to use print 
ed folding cartons to protect them when sell 
ing may be supplied. We have a few thousand 
in stock which we offer at $4.25 per carton 
of 500. Printed cartons for 4%4%x4%x13% sec 
tions. We also have in stock a few thousand 
of this size which we offer at $4.25 for 500. 


Shallow Frames with short Hoffman tops, old 
style bottoms, 12 cartons of 50, at $2.00 per 


foe 


carton. 
Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples, 110 


cartons of 100, at $3.20 per carton 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 63 cartons 
of 50, at $1.65 per carton 

2 crates, 10 each—-35%x5x1' Glass Front Ship- 
ping Cases, $3.50 for 10. 

1 crate, 10—-Eight-frame Beeway Supers, emp 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50. 

2 crates 100 each—Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames 
$5.80 per 100 

12 cartons, 50 each — Metal-spaced Frames, 
short tops, No. 2930, at $2.75 per carton 

7 crates—Ten-frame Plain Section Super, 4% 


x1%, 5s, K. D., No. 22533, at $4.70 per 
crate 
4 crates—Plain Sections, mill run, 4%x1% 


in 500s, $3.80 per crate 

2 crates—No. 2 3-beeway Sections, 44,x1%, in 
500s, at $4.30 per crate 

1 crate—No. 1 2-beeway Sections, 444,x1%, 
for foundation, at $5.75. 

1 crate—No. 1 4-beeway Sections, 4%4x1%, in 
500s, at $5.50 

2 crates—-No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 3%x5x1% 
in 500s, at $3.80 per crate 

1 crate—No. 2 No-beeway Sections, 

split, in 500s, at $4.00 

crate—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 4x5x1%, in 

500s, at $4.00. 

2 cartons—No. 1 41%4x1% 2-beeway Sections, 

in 100s, at $1.10 per carton. 

crates —- Eight-frame metal top deep cover 

and winter case, in 1s, at 95c each 

2 crates—8-frame metal top deep cover and 
winter case in 5s, at $4.25. 


split 


4%x1% 


~ 


© 


BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 


5-——Honey Plants of North America, hy 
damaged, $1.00 each 

10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay 
damaged, 65c. 

60—Management of Outapiaries, paper 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30c 

11—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, 
cover, good condition, 50c 

10—Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine condi 
tion, $2.25. 

40—Langstroth on the Hive and the Honeybee, 
good condition, 60c. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


Lovell 


Smith 


cover 


cloth 
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November Is the Big Month 


Novem 


The biggest event beekeeping has ever had comes this month 
ber. National Honey Week will result in great increase in sales wherever 


any worthwhile local effort is being made. 


BACK UP YOUR EFFORTS WITH HONEY if you do not have 
enough, you can secure quantity lots of the finest white honey (clover) 


some of the prettiest, light-amber honey from heartsease that has 


also 


ever been produced in Illinois. 


KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS SUPPLIED Help the honey market. We 


can furnish you with large or small quantities of honey at exceptional 


prices to keep your market humming during this peak month. Send your 
inquiries at once to us so arrangements can be made to supply you with 


vhat you will need. 


Write to 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimped—-Wired—Plain—Surplus 





If we all work together, 
Honey Week means 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
for Honey 


Make Your Plans Now for 


National Honey Week 


November 9-14, 
1931 
Read the full page advertisement of the American Honey Institute elsewhere in this number. Re 


member, it is the work of the Institute which is making possible much of the activity in honey 
\ year when practically all foodstuffs are ata low level, honey continues to move in a 





this year 
fair way 
We urge 3 
may continue this good work another year. Give honey or money 
send your honey to any of the receivers listed on page 652. 


ou to support the American Honey Institute with a donation of some kind so that it 
Send your money direct to the 
Institute; October issue. 











1931 
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Son Sin Sin ini iti iin Sinisa nies Sonia anaes 


Our~(ornerstone- 


REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts - 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A, I 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
y of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 3 


1873 
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Increase in Acreage The rapidity with 
of Sweet Clover which sweet clover 
is gaining favor 


among farmers is well illustrated in the 
last report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture which gives figures for sweet 
clover grown for hay in Kansas during 
the years 1929 and 1930. In 1929, the acre 
age was 195,031, while in 1930 the acreage 
had inereased to 236,660. The drouth-re 
sistant qualities of sweet clover will no 
doubt 


acreage of this excellent honey plant dur 


cause a further rapid increase in 


ing the next few years. 
== Ao 


Government has 


Honey Grades 


In spite of all that 
been said about the United 
States grading 
honey and the use of the U. S. 
stamp for labels, apparently 


rules for 
grading 
many bee 
keepers do not understand how to obtain 
information regarding the U. S. grades 
and the use of the grading stamp. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 


has worked out grades for all the impor 


tant agricultural products which apply 
throughout the country. In the market 


quotations on these commodites in which 
a U. 8S. grade is specified, dealers in all 


parts of the country interested in these 


commodities are thus informed as to the 
quality of the goods in question. In addi 
tion to this, the government stamp on 


the goods, which stamp producers who use 
the government grades are authorized to 
use, carries an implied approval of the 


goods by the U. 8S. Department of Agri 


aRz SSS SSS 
Y= 
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culture, This is especially valuable in the 
the 


spread suspicion as to the purity of com 


case of honey on account of wide 
mercial honey. Grading rules for the Unit 
ed States grades for honey, together with 
information on the use of the U. 8S. honey 
grade stamp, can be had simply by writ 
Hambleton, Bureau of En 
tomology, Washington, D. C. 


them. 


ing to Jas. I. 


asking for 


—- AA = 
Radio Talks 
on Honey 


Plans are being made for a 
number of radio talks on 

honey during National Hon 
ev Week. Some of these will emanate from 
the various state agricultural colleges but 
information at hand at 


sufficiently definite to 


this time is not 
list all the pro 
posed talks on honey. However, by watch 
ing the published programs of their local 
radio stations, beekeepers can obtain no 
The 
of these honey talks should then be spread 


tice in advance in most cases. news 
in the community in order that many will 
to listen to them. On Novem 
ber 13, in a program sponsored by General 
Mills, Ine., Betty Crocker is scheduled to 


talk on 


be induced 


give a honey on a nationwide 
hookup. This is announced for 9:30 cen 
tral time, 10:30 


eastern time. 


—n AA o¢ — 
Sweet Clover Mention has been made 
Seed-in-the-Hull several times recent) 
in these columns of 
some advantages of sowing sweet clove 
seed-in-the-hull during the winter months 
in order that freezing and thawing may 
work the seed into the ground during the 
winter while the hull and lack of searifiea 
tion retards premature germination during 
warm spells in early spring. In this con 
nection it should have heen mentioned 
that a much heavier seeding is required 
than in the 


ease of hulled and searified seed. The per 


when seed-in-the-hull is sown 


centage of germination is much less in the 
unsearified seed. However, many are in a 
seed-in-the-hull at a 
very low price compared with hulled and 
seed, thus offsetting the 


sity for heavier seeding. 


position to obtain 


searified neces 
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Honeyin Public A. good illustration of 
Institutions what a wideawake bee- 

keepers’ association can 
do is the recent accomplishment of the 


Manitoba 
ducing the 
stitute 


Beekeepers’ Association in in 
officials to 
for syrup in the provincial 


government sub 
honey 
institutions. Syrup has been used in the 
past in insti 
tutions because of its cheapness, but hon 


large quantities in these 
ey is now nearly as cheap as corn syrup, 
80 «the officials are wisely substituting 
the better The change of pol 
icy has been endorsed by both the Minis 
ter of Agriculture and the Minister of 
Health and Publie Welfare. Hon. E. W. 
Montgomery, M. D., Minister of Health 
and Publie Welfare, in endorsing the sub 
for the 
statement that honey is preferable to man 
ufaectured syrup from a health standpoint, 
“heing both more nutritious and more di 


sweet, 


stitution 


of honey syrup, made 


gestible as He also deseribed honey as be 
food 
a demand for 
a large quantity of Manitoba honey. 


ing more economical as a produet 


This new ruling will ereate 

If something like this could be done in 
the United States, the 
diverted this new channel 
both the 
brane keepers would he benefited. Few peo 
ple that 


u price only a 


amount of honey 


into would 


enormous, and consumers 


realize honey ean now be pur 


little above that 
of cheap syrup of low food value and hav 
ing « miserably poor flavor. The relative 


chased at 


lv few consumers who know how good 
honey is, and who know that when pur 
chased in 5-pound pails or 60-pound eans, 
it costs but little more than the cheap 


svrups which are now flooding the markets, 


would not think of again using cheap 
svrup. What is needed is more people who 


know about honey. 


mm LN os 
Belated Preparations The mild weather 
for Winter in October, 


affording 


while 
an exeel 
lent for preparing bees for 
winter in the North, has no doubt resulted 


opportunity 


in a postponement of final winter prepara 
tions in many cases, since there has been 
seareely a suggestion of winter to cause 
up the final work 
with the bees for the season. There should 


heekeepers to speed 
still be several days suitable for packing 
hees for winter in the North during this 
month, and even for uniting or feeding 
where these operations may be necessary. 
However, most beekeepers know by ex 


ceedingly unpleasant experience that this 
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work should usually be done in October in 
the North and if not done then should cer 
tainly the first day 
in November. It is not only uphill work 
to try to prepare bees for winter after the 
cold, but it may 
injurious to the bees. The ideal plan is to 
make all preparations for winter in Octo 


be done on suitable 


weather turns also he 


ber, if possible, except that of putting th 


bees into the cellar where cellar winter 
ing is practiced. In the case of cellar win 
tering, any uniting or feeding that may be 
necessary should have been done in Octo 
ber or not later than early November, so 
that the hives can be quietly carried into 
the cellar after the last 
flight this month. In the South, of course, 
preparations for winter can be made this 
month. 


good cleansing 


an AA os 


National By far the greatest need of 
Honey Week the beekeeping industry to 


day is more information re 
garding honey on the part of the general 
public. There should be no difficulty in 


moving the now greatly increased crops 


of honey if only the consuming publie 
virtues 


and its availabilitv. Since advertising in 


could be informed its 


regarding 
« large way as many other foods are ad 
vertised is beyond the reach of the indus 
try, the important task of informing con 
sumers about honey rest squarely upeén 
the shoulders of the beekeepers. 

It has estimated that there are 


more than 800,000 people in the United 


been 


States who keep bees. If only a small pet 
centage of these would become really act 
ive in telling their neighbors about honey, 
more progress would be made in develop 
ing a better market for honey than could 
he accomplished through a campaign of 
fai 
beyond the reach of the industry. Many 
heekeepers all they 
ean to promote honey, but apparently th 
vast majority are 


extensive advertising which is now 


are already doing 
waiting for somebody 
else to do this important work. 

National Honey Week, November 9 to 
14, offers an opportunity for 


launching a wide campaign for promoting 


excellent 


honey. It is not necessary to be skilled in 
promotion work to do this. In fact, bee 
hetter equipped to promote 
experienced 


keepers are 
than who 
know nothing about bees and honey pro 
duction. Men and women 


honey salesmen 
who are able to 
able to de 
vise methods of bringing this wonderful 
produet to the attention of their 


produce honey, certainly are 


neigh 
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bors. Furthermore, by writing to American 
Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, for suggestions for 
Honey Week, many new hints for dissemi 
nating information regarding honey may 
be obtained without charge. This should 
be done promptly in order to have these 
helps in time for National Honey Week. 


— AA oo 


Building Paperfor The use of black 
Winter Cases building paper to hold 

the packing material 
in place for packing bees is apparently in 
creasing. For this purpose, many are suc 
cessfully using the single-ply paper using 
new paper each year. Paper impregnated 
with asphalt appears to be a little tougher 
and less liable to break if handled during 
cold weather than that impregnated with 
tar. 

In packing bees with building paper, it 
is quite advantageous to pack the hives 
in groups of two. To pack two colonies, 
cut a strip of 36-inch paper the proper 
length to reach around the two hives and 
leave a for the thickness 
of packing entirely around the hive. The 
ends of this strip of paper can be fastened 


space desired 


together by cementing them with hot as 
phalt, by placing a lath on each side of 
the lap and nailing through, or by pinning 
the lap with wire nails. Cementing the 
ends with hot asphalt makes a neater job. 
If laths are used, they should be cut of 
such a length that they will not project 
above the paper when folded down at the 
top before the cover is put in place. 

To provide the tunnel for the entrance, 
a strip of %” material whose length is 
equal to the outside width of the bottom 
board and whose width is equal to the 
projection of the alighting board, should 
be tacked lightly to the side rails of the 
bottom-board. By placing the bottom- 
hoard with the deep side up, a tunnel the 
full width of the hive and %” deep is 
provided. Some prefer a tunnel two inches 
deep which can be formed by nailing 
cleats on the ends of the strip of wood 
which forms the top of the tunnel. 

The rim of paper is then set over the 
hives with its lower edge resting directly 
on the ground. A lath is then tacked light 
ly to the front end of the two bottom 
boards with its upper edge flush with the 
upper edge of the alighting-boards, one 
nail in each bottom-board. Another lath 
is tacked to the strips of wood which form 
the roof of the tunnels with its lower edge 
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flush with the lower edge of the strips of 
wood. Packing material is then put in 
place, being careful to pack the corners 
first in order to prevent the sides and ends 
from bulging outward. Dry forest leaves 
are excellent for, at least, the lower part 
of the packing where it touches the ground 
since they do not absorb much moisture 
from the ground. A neater job of packing 
can be done by having a collapsible form 
to fit around the hives after the paper is 
in place. With such a form, the 
can be packed tight so that the packing 
ease keeps its shape much better than it 
would otherwise. 


eorners 


After the packing material has been 
filled in to the required depth over the 
tops of the hives, the upper edge of the 
paper should be folded down as in wrap 
ping a package and held in place tempo 
rarily by laying a board or hive cover on 
until the the 
paper which is to form the roof is ready 
to be put in place. The roof is made from 


top form is removed and 


a strip of 36-inch paper cut the prope 
length to extend five or six inches beyond 
the ends of the packing case. The edges 
of this paper should be creased to form a 
telescoping cover which telescopes over 
the sides and ends from four to six inches. 
When the cover is in place the paper is 
folded in at the corners as in wrapping a 
package, before the ends are folded down 
to form the telescoping cover. A piece of 
binder twine can then be tied around the 
telescoping portion of the cover to hold 
the edges of the paper snug against the 
packing case. 

Another piece of binder twine tied in 
a horizontal position entirely around the 
ease about midway down forms an anchor 
age for two pieces of twine which extend 
over the cover to prevent it from being 
blown off by the wind. These pieces of 
twine are tied around the anchorage cords 
in front and at the back and in carrying 
them over the cover they should be looped 
around the piece of twine that was tied 


around the telescoping portion of the 
cover. 
Finally, small openings about % inch 


by two inches should be cut through the 
paper, one at the middle of each entrance. 
When a larger entrance is needed in the 
spring, the paper can be cut away to en 
large the entrance to any desired size. 
But if this is not done, the bees usually 
enlarge their cutting 
away the paper in the spring when a lar 
ger 


own entrance by 


entrance is needed. 
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Onward eMarch of Sweerr~ (lover 


Nearly 
years 


eighty 
ago Lang- 
stroth in his book, 
“Langstroth on the 
Hive 


} ” 
ee, 


and Honey 
placed “white 
clover as the most important honey plant” 
in America. This opinion prevailed among 
all authorities until the 
time. alsike clover 


almost present 


Later became a elose 
rival, as it still is, and in some sections it 
is the principal source of white honey. 
Basswood or linden was onee (from 1850 
to 1880) a rival of both white and 
both in the quantity and 
quality of the honey. At the present time 


it would be hard to find pure basswood 


close 


alsike clover, 


honey on the market, and almost as dif 
ficult to secure white clover with a little 
flavor of basswood in it. The reason is, of 
course, that the basswoods onee so com 
mon throughout the East have been large 
ly eut for lumber. 
Langstroth’s Prophecy on Sweet Clover 
When he placed white clover at the top 
of the list in 
in the 


1853, Langstroth also said 
that 
fords a rich bee pasturage.” He 


same book “sweet clover af 
believed 
it to be so valuable as “to justify its ex 
tensive Little did he know 
that he ahead of his time as he 
was often in other things. 

It should be that in 1853 
when the first edition of Langstroth’s book 


was published and from that time on for 


cultivation.” 


was far 


remembered 


perhaps sixty years, sweet clover was re 


garded by experiment stations, by leading 


E. R. Root 
Che “Romantic Story of Its “Rapid 
Advance in the United States 
Within “Recent Years 


agriculturists and by 
state legislators as a 
“noxious weed” that 
should be suppress 
ed. Woe to the man 
who recommend 
ed it! But what of today? I don’t think I 
am overstating when I say that it is the 
chief cornerstone of the beekeeping indus 
try in the United States. It is, in fact, 
our principal honey plant for carload pro 
duction. Without clover the hun 
dreds of cars of honey from the great 
West and from 
well, would not be rolling to markets as 
they have during the last 10 to 20 years 
Alfalfa? Yes, it is a earload producer but 


sweet 


some eastern points as 


not as important by any means as sweet 
clover. 

Most of the alfalfa 
honey is alfalfa and sweet clover mixed. It 


so-called western 
is seldom that one can secure a ear of pure 
alfalfa honey, but carloads of pure sweet 
clover are always to be had. Most of the 
carload honey of the Rocky Mountain re 
gion is sweet clover and alfalfa mixed. In 
the same way much if not most of the so 
called white clover honey of the East is 
white or alsike clover and 
mixed. Last this 
white honey is largely sweet clover. 


sweet clove! 


year and year eastern 


Ry 
all counts we shall have to put sweet clo 
ver as the king of 
America. 


all honey plants in 


The despised and noxious weed has, to 
a large extent, overcome all opposition 


of farmers and legislators. It has push 

















The formerly despised ‘‘weed’’ became the most important forage crop in Pendleton County, Ken 
tucky, when its value as a soil builder and feed for stock became known. 
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ed its way into the irrigated regions of 
the great West. Its fame has spread and 
is spreading eastward, not as a honey 
plant only but because the farmers want 
it to their 
they want it for pasture 
eattle; because during seasons of sever: 
drouth it 
verdant pasture as perhaps nothing else 
will. During the last seasons 
drouth both in the East and 
the West, it stood the lack of moisture in 
the soil perhaps better than any pasture 
plant. 

Early Exponents of Sweet Clover 

Of course beekeepers have been sound 


reclaim poor lands; beeause 


for horses and 


will yield a continuous and 


two when 


was severe 


ing the praises of sweet clover for over 
Wing, the 
Chas. E. Thorne of the Ohio Experiment 
Station and A. I. 
latter, talked persistently, 
trying to get the farmer to see the value 


50 years. Joseph E. veteran 
Root, particularly the 
sweet clover 
of this legume and plant it in rotation 
along with other crops. A. I. Root, as | 
happen to know, sent out tons and tons 
of literature on sweet clover, at his own 
1885 to the beginning of 
this century. Wing and Thorne backed 
him up. The continuous hammering final 
ly brought results. Wing and Root have 
passed away, but Thorne lives to see the 
triumph of sweet clover. 


There is 


expense from 


not an experiment station to 


day that does not recommend it where 
the soil conditions are right. There is not 


a state that has not repealed its legisla 
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tion classing it as a noxious weed. Sweet 
clover is stricken from the list of bad 
weeds, 
The Story of Pendleton County, Kentucky 
The did not 
reach its height until in some mysterious 
ways it began to reclaim the barren and 
unprofitable lands of Pendleton 
Kentucky. Some 25 years 
the land there was sold for taxes. People 
were moving out of the county. “Couldn't 
live on such poor land,” they said. Finally 
it was noted “that cattle and horses were 
feeding on some kind of weed.” Investi 
showed that it 
Almost over night it was discovered that 


romance of sweet clover 


County, 
much of 


ago, 


gators was sweet clover. 


the cattle were growing fat and sleek. 
Farmers who had deserted their lands 


were coming back and sowing sweet clover 


on those erstwhile barren lands, and up 


eame sweet clover. Those limestone hills 
were just right for its growth. When th 
unhulled seed was sown broadeast in Feb 


ruary and March when the soil was honey 
the 
time there 


combed, seed germinated. In a few 
were hundreds of 
and hundreds of fat 


taxes 


years’ acres 


of sweet clover 
tle. The paid up. The 
land was other 
the farmers began to prosper. 


eat 
back were 


reclaimed for crops and 

In a few years bees were moved in by 
the hundreds of colonies until there were 
5000 colonies in these Kentucky bad lands 
Verily this became a land of milk and 
honey, fat cattle, sleek horses and honey 


by the earload. This was not all. Sweet 

















The heavy growth of sweet clover furnishes an enormous amount of hay per acre. Farms in Pendle 
ton County, Kentucky, that were thought to be ‘‘worn out’’ years ago, suddenly became highly 
productive through the agency of sweet clover. 
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The production of sweet-clover seed was at one time (1915) a most profitable farm operation 
in the vicinity of Falmouth, Kentucky. 


clover was so abundant that sweet clove: 
seed, a most valuable by-product, was 
produced. One man, John A. Sheehan, told 
me that he 100,000 
pounds of sweet-clover seed a season. The 
Bokhara Seed Company was formed with 
headquarters at Falmouth. From this point 
svreet clover seed was shipped out by the 
earload. Falmouth had come to be the 
Mecea of sweet clover seed production for 


shipped as high as 


the whole county. 
Former “Weed” Becomes Valuable Farm 
Crop 
what 


The Pendleton County 


had done in reclaiming its soil, by: pro 


story of 


ducing sweet clover seed, sweet clover 
hay, honey, meat, and dairy produce was 
spread over the country in the agricul 
tural press. The bee journals were jubi 
lant. It was thought that what Pendleton 
County had done, others could do, and 
they did. The knowledge that sweet clo 
ver was valuable for the farmer in re 
claiming the soil, in producing hay and 
seed, meat, and dairy products began to 
have its effect. Sweet clover began to be 
grown in the irrigated regions of the 
West. It crept over into North and South 
Dakota, into Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. It went also into the east 
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As high as 100,000 pounds of sweet-clover seed was shipped each season from this warehouse at 
Falmouth, Kentucky, A sweet clover fed horse. Note the sleekness of his coat. 
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ern states to the soil for othe: 


crops. 


p! epal ce 


Makes Good as Soil Builder 
Farmers all over the land were putting 
in sweet clover—not because it is a honey 
plant, but chiefly because it puts nitrogen 
the makes fine 
pasture for horses and eattle. Sweet clo 
ver hay 


into soil, and because it 
—yes, they grew the legume for 
for 
soil improvement and for pasture. Along 
with the came 
the beekeeper and the bees. In the pro 
duction of seed the latter are a necessity. 

Within the last ten almost the 
whole of northwestern Ohio has become a 
land flowing with milk and honey. First 
there was the growing of alsike, for this 


that also, but its value was mainly 


advance of sweet clover 


years 


is a lime country. Finally the farmers, on 
account of drouths that come and go, «lis 
covered the value of sweet clover. It was 
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almost a sure crop, drouth or no drouth., It 
was wonderful for the soil. It furnished 
fine pasture. The hay was not bad though 
not equal to alfalfa; but sweet 
would “catch” alfalfa 
Hundreds of acres of sweet 


clover 
would 
clover 


where not. 
lured 
the beekeeper and now carloads of sweet 
clover honey and alsike clover honey are 
produced. One little town there has seen 
10 earloads of sweet and white clover hon 
ey shipped in one season. 

What has happened in Ohio has happen 
ed in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and par 
ticularly in the Dakotas. 

So far my story deals with the onward 
march of sweet clover. Are there no draw 
backs? Yes, several of them. I’ll tell about 
the next Some of them 
scare me a little. 

Medina, Ohio. 


them in issue. 
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(reating a “Big “Demand fer “Honey 


In the develop- 
ment of any busi- 
ness, advertising is 
now generally recog- 
nized as absolutely 
essential. We have 
but to turn to our daily newspapers and 
magazines to see how our great as well as 
our comparatively small ¢orporations keep 
continually advertising. In the ordinary 
sense of the word, advertising is the art 
of selling by means of publicity. 

Advertising managers of progressive 
businesses definitely know the sales im 
portance of advertising. They have charts 
to show the owner of the business that 
the appropriation for advertising is the 
life blood of the business. Increased outlay 
of expenditure on advertising over a pe 
riod of months shows a proportionate in 
crease in sales. Decrease the advertising 
budget, and shortly sales will begin to 
sag. 

In 1927 newspapers of the United States 
received $724,837,083 from advertising. In 
the same vear magazines received $305, 
383,936 from the same source. This does 
not include the entire advertising budget 
of the country. Revenues received from 
street car, bill board, pamphlet and calen 
dar advertising would probably increase 
the total advertising expenditure of the 
United States to $1,500,000,000. 

In these times of depression, advertis 
ing is more than ever of utmost importance 


John F. Hawkins 
“Problems Ghat eMWust be Solved 
Before Use of Honey 
Will be» General 


in keeping the prod 
ucts of a corporation 
before the public. 
Out of every depres 
sion business and fi 
nancial leaders arise 
who, during troublesome times, were alert 
and planning for the future. Past experi 
ences have proved that a policy of adver 
tising aggressively pursued during times 
such as we are now experiencing, will give 
the progressive industry a good start, and 
a lead which is usually maintained. Money 
spent at the present time will bring in 
handsome dividends during the next few 
years. 

It is a well recognized business principle 
that the more an article or commodity is 
advertised, the better it will be for each 
individual dealing in or manufacturing 
that article or Surely, the 
combined advertising of 20 makes of au 
tomobiles, or radios, or food products, o1 
ladies’ apparel, will do more to make the 
general public aware of them than if only 
one manufacturer in each case advertised. 
Advertising Without Proper Distribution 
Wasteful 
goes hand in 
advertising. By 


commodity. 


Distribution hand with 
di.tribution is meant, 
making it easy for the reader of the ad 
vertisement to secure the advertised prod 
uct. Obviously, if an advertised food prod 
uct can be had at only one store in a city, 


or one city of a state, the reader is not 
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likely to bother going any distance in or- 
der to secure that particular food. A new 
breakfast food must be on sale at most 
grocery stores if the advertising is to be 
effective. The plan of distribution of a 
product must be complete before it is 
advertised. 

It is very irritating to a purchaser to 
find that an advertised product is not 
readily available. The impulse to buy cre 


8s of short 


ated by an advertisement 
duration, and if the article is not casily 
secured, the buyer becomes prejudiced and 
buys something else. Lack of proper distri 
bution limits the value of subsequent ad 
vertising even after the proper distribu 
tion is secured, 

Advertised products are much easier for 
the grocer to sell. It makes consumers fa 
miliar with the produet, enabling them to 
decide what they want even before they 
enter the store. The retailer secures a 
greater turnover and does not have to ar 
gue a customer into buying a product. The 
retailer knows that an advertised product 
sells itself. 

Prices Should be Uniform 

The standardization of prices is of ut 
most importance to the advertiser of a 
food product or any other product. Con 
Sumers every where must secure the prod 
uct at the same prices. The manufacturet 
of the product must not sell to a big store 
at such a low price as to allow them to 
eut the retail price below the price for 
which the small store can sell. 

The fact that a manufacturer or produe 
er has many competitors in the field sell 
ing a like product, is of no great hard 
ship. Competition keeps all businesses 
wideawake, seeking to better their own 
produet, or service, so that they will meet 
the popular fancy. It is only the business 
man or manufacturer who fails to reeog 
nize this principle who really feels com 
petition. 

Importance of Attractive Packages 

Another important matter to be taken 
into consideration is that the advertised 
product is offered in a package or con 
tainer that is good to look upon, of con 
venient size, sanitary, in keeping with 
new trends in packing, and the printed 
matter to be put upon it. The package is 
seen on the shelves of dealers all over the 
country, and is endeavoring to appeal to 
all classes of people 

All these factors so far discussed, ad 
vertising, distribution, or merchandising, 
standardization of prices, wide variety of 


N 
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like kinds of the same product, or com 
petition, and method of packing the prod 
uct, have a distinct application to th: 
honey industry. 

Let us analyze the honey industry, tak 
ing into consideration the above men 
tioned factors, and see if the industry has 
been progressive or if it has been content 
to drift along without anything construc 
tive being done about it. 

Honey Not Often Advertised 

First, is the honey industry adequately 
advertised throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States in newspa 
pers, magazines, street ears, bill boards, 
and other advertising mediums, and gen 
erally kept before the public? The an 
swer is easy to determine. 

Take up your favorite newspaper, and 
magazine, notice your street car and bill 
board advertisements, and list on a piece 
of paper how many advertisements you 
see about the nutritional advantage of 
honey as a food. In nine eases out of ten, 
the conclusion of this test will leave the 
piece of paper without any notations what 
soever and the pencil or pen unused. Now 
take the same piece of paper and pencil, 
which have hardly been used in the first 
test, and going through the same newspa 
pers and magazines, observe street car ad 
vertisements, and consult other advertis 
ing mediums. Note how many advertise 
ments appear about the nutritional advan 
tage of sugar, malt syrup, molasses, and 
maple syrup—the competitors of the honey 
industry. At the conclusion of this test, 
the reverse is no doubt true—sugar, malt 
syrup, molasses and maple syrup being 
absent in only one case out of ten. 

Yet, without question, honey is superior 
to these products as a food. None of them 
can ¢laim the health values of honey. The 
general public, however, is blissfully ig 
norant of these facts, and continues t 


purchase sugar, malt syrup, molasses and 
maple syrup, which are advertised as 
health building, ideal for our children, 
indispensible in the home and kitchen, the 
best carbohydrate food, and the best for 
all purposes where pep and vigor are dé 
sired. 

It is true that in the honey industry 
there are organizations which devote thei 
time to broadeasting the virtues of honey. 
The value of these organizations to the 
honey industry can only be measured by 
the support the beekeepers give these 
hard working, tireless men and women. 
Bejng limited financially, they are forced 
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to attack the problem of making the coun 
try honey conscious in a round-about man 
ner. Interesting dietitians, large food co 
porations, ladies’ 
clubs, and doctors, in the use of honey, is 
of great importance in itself, but the 
general public is not made to realize that 
honey is the best health sweet. The honey 
industry can not expect the dietitians, 
large food corporations, home demonstra 
tors, ladies’ clubs, and doctors to educate 
the people to the use of honey and argue 
them into using it. 

The general public will not demand hon 
ey for its every day use unless people are 
led to believe, through the medium of 
continual advertising, that in not eating 
honey they are directly endangering their 
health. 

Faulty Distribution Restricts Consump- 
tion of Honey 

As pointed out, advertising is closely 
connected with distribution. Let us make 
the same test as we did when we were 
using a high-powered microscope to locate 
honey advertising in 
magazines. Take your pencil and paper 
and visit your local grocery stores, and 
write down how many stores have honey 
on their shelves. Almost the 
of 10 to 1 will exist, ten stores do not 
stock honey to one that does. As an addi 
tional experiment, ask the grocers of the 
stores which do not stock honey, why they 
fail to sell such a health food as honey. 
The replies will be of utmost value if 
properly studied. 

Now take the same paper and pencil 
and note how carry sugar, 
malt syrup of many kinds, molasses and 
maple syrup. Also note how many res 
taurants serve maple syrup with their or- 
ders of hot cakes. At the completion of 
this test, the paper and pencil is well used 
and the results are obvious. Ask yourself, 
why is it that honey 
every 


home demonstrators, 


newspapers and 


same ratio 


many stores 


found in 
and that 
visited when for countless ages honey has 
been recognized as the most 
food. 

In view of the above remarks your an 
swer will be lack of advertising in news 


was not 


grocery restaurant you 


wholesome 


papers and magazines and other mediums, 
and lack of proper distribution in cities, 
towns and villages. There are other rea 
sons, of course, but these two, advertising 
and distribution, are of great magnitude. 
Great Variation in Prices of Honey Re- 
strict Sales 
Standardization of prices of honey of 
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the same grade and locality are of utmost 
importance. Take another piece of paper, 
sharpen your pencil, and visit stores that 
sell honey. Ask the storekeeper at what 
price he sells honey. No two will have 
the same price unless the same beekeeper 
has supplied each store; even this does 
not always mean that the price at which 
he sold the honey to the storekeeper is 
equal in all cases, even in the same town. 

A purchaser of honey does not want to 
know after the purchase has been made, 
that a the same neighborhood 
sells the kind and size 
tainer of honey for less. In a few cases 
when honey is needed the next time, the 
purchaser will go to the store where the 
same honey is sold cheapest, but in most 
cases, the reaction on the purchaser is the 
feeling that he has been worsted in the 
transaction and there is seldom the desire 
to purchase more honey. 

Nearly all manufacturers realize this 
important principle of distribution or mer 
chandising. The success of the chain store 
is largely due to the standardization of 
prices for each article sold in their stores 
in the same city or state. 

At this point we can make use of our 
paper and pencil and note the stores in 
which the prices of sugar, malt syrup, 
molasses and maple syrup are the same. 
Few stores if any will vary in prices on 
these commodities, and if a change is evi- 
dent, it will not be so pronounced as in 
the case of variation in retail prices of 
honey. 

Blending to Standardize Color and Flavor 

There are those who feel that the solu- 
tion of the problem confronting the honey 
industry depends upon the proper blend 
ing of honey of different kinds to secure 
a standard color or taste. The very fact 
that there are such a multitudinous variety 
of honey flavors should in itself be of 
great importance and value to the honey 
industry. This would be a drab old world 
if each child acted and 
thought the same, if there were only one 
make of automobile, only one kind of 
amusement, only one political party, only 
one kind of food, only one kind of drink, 
and only one kind of dwelling. If this 


were the case, you can readily see 


store in 


same same con 


man, woman and 


what 
a fortune a person would make if he could 
bring before the public something new. 
The Container Problem 
We come now to a most difficult prob 
lem of the honey industry, the matter of 
the proper container. This, perhaps, is the 
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the suecessful 
commodity. 


most perplexing factor in 


marketing of any article or 


Honey is packed in an unlimited number 


of sized containers—some attractive, some 
of odd size, and some of grotesque shape. 
The honey in these containers is some 
times of poor quality, poorly and careless 
ly packed, and of an unattractive appear 
anee as to labeling and printed matter. 
However, no matter how attractive o1 
inviting the container in which honey is 
offered , the 


jection the housewife 


mentioned ob- 
the 


tinual use of honey has not been correct- 


for sale most 


makes to con- 
ed. The objeetion referred to is the never 


failing ability of honey to make every- 


thing sticky with which it comes in 
contact. From the time the housewife 


first opens the jar or tin of honey, she is 
irritated by the stickiness of honey. Pour 
ing the honey from the container to the 
dish for the table is unsatisfactory. Then 
after it is on the table, the spoon from 
which it is applied to the bread or cracker, 
leaves its trail on the tablecloth. 

If children about for 
honey, the situation becomes more serious. 


are who clamor 
Many mothers spread the bread or erack 
for children, and 
sometimes almost father 
would let her spread his bread or cracker 


ers with honey their 


mother wishes 
or add honey to his coffee, tea and cereal. 
As a consequence, honey is not readily 
possibly 


served by mother if she 


avoid it. Sticky spoons, knives and table 


ean 


cloths and hands are not very pleasant, 
and the exacting and particular mother 
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shopping list for the day or week is mad 
up. 

Let us not treat this matter lightly and 
think it is not worthy of consideration. In 


a survey which we made over a year ago, 
we asked a number of mothers of ou 


acquaintance why they did not give thei 


children honey oftener when we were so 
thoroughly convinced that honey was so 
beneficial for our little girl. In each ease, 
that 
the children getting everything all sticky 


when honey was served at the table. You 


we found the mothers objected to 


may doubt this, so we urge you to make 
the same test. 
The fact that this 


honey exists, is no reason why the honey 


mere stickiness of 
industry should continue to decline and go 
into deeay. The fact that there is a gross 
lack of advertising in the honey indus 
try in 
other 
of standardization of prices, competition 


and magazines and 


mediums, lack of distribution, lack 


new spapers 


against which nothing constructive is be 
ing done, together with inconvenience of 
serving honey, is a heavy burden for the 
industry to carry. 

The challenge to the honey 
right now is to develop a container or 
method of serving honey that will over 
come the great objection to the sticki 
ness. This being done, much will 
been accomplished which will go a great 
way toward making advertising, distriiu 
tion, standardization of prices and com 
petition, more effective, should these prob 
lems, too, find a solution. 


industry 


have 








takes this into consideration when th Chester, Pa. 
a — —— ——_____———} 4X ae a 
“Beekeeping in, North “Dakot 
Many magazine Gordon A. Bell with a diminishing 


articles and tales of 


Spread of Sweet Plover Ghrough- 


rainfall from east to 


wonderful honey west. The eastern 
crops in North Da our the State a one-third usually re 
kota have appeared Slow “Process ceives_ sufficient 


in print during the 


past ten vears, so it is easy to see why 


a non-resident pictures the state as one 
field with enormous honey 
Let us the 


of the state and why legumes are grown. 


great clover 


vields assured. consider soils 
The eastern portion or Red River Val 
ley is a level, fertile old lake bottom the 


full width of the state and about thirty 


miles wide. The Red River flows north 
and a like area of similar soil is on the 
Minnesota side. As one drives westward 


the land gradually becomes more rolling 


but the 
years in 


moisture, 
the state suffers three 
lack of rain with injury to all 


rest of 
five from 
honey plants. The soil of the entire state 
has sufficient lime and drainage to produes 
fine legume crops. Why do farmers grow 
sweet clover and alfalfa and not continue 
to produce enormous yields of wheat as 
in the past? 
One-Crop System Thing of Past 

The greatest farm crops are, of course, 
grains with spring wheat the king. When 
the first farmed (home 


prairies were 
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Apiary on the banks of Red River in North Dakota as it appeared on April 16, just after the colo- 
nies had been taken from the cellar. Note the feeder pails on some of the hives. 


steaded) high yields of grain were se- The serious weeds are sow 





cured by merely seratching the surface 
and sowing the seed on that virgin prai 
rie. A few weeks labor per year enabled 
one to make a nice living with the one 
crop system. So why should a farmer pro 
duce live-stock, hay crops, poultry, ete., 
and be compelled to look after them 
throughout the year? Since 1900 various 
weeds have appeared ineluding wheat 
rust, making grain farming unprofitable. 


thistle, wild 
oats, mustard, Canadian thistle, Russian 
thistle and quack grass. A small amount 
of honey or pollen is gathered from all ex- 
cept the last named. 

With profitable grain farming now be 
ing history, the farmers are compelled to 
change their methods or go bankrupt. Two 
cultivated crops, potatoes and sugar beets 
aid in cleaning the land. Live-stock and 
dairying are on the inerease. No native 

















The same apiary as shown above as it appeared on August 16. 
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The newest of a series of four bee-cellars. Note the large ventilator and the roof over the main 
part of the cellar. 


pasture or hay crops of importance are 
found and with a soil full of lime, sweet 
clover and alfalfa were found to be the 
solution of hay, pasture and soil build 
ing problems. Why are there not great 
fields of throughout the 
state? 

Why State Is Not Covered with Fields of 

Sweet Clover 

To make a radical change in farming 
methods over large areas requires capital, 
time, and education. The first named is 
a searce article with the average farmer 
after fifteen or twenty years of unprofit- 
able grain farming. The new scheme of 
farming requires more industry, experi 
ence and capital and the change is slow. 
To change a state over to the new way 
will require years. 

During the war years, sweet clover seed 
was very expensive, and immense sums 
were realized on seed crops; but of late 
the price is so low as to discourage seed 


sweet clover 


production. With live stock and dairy 
farming on the increase, sweet clover and 
alfalfa are pasture and hay 
crops, and, of course, the bees have thei 
part in the North Dakota of today. 
After much travel throughout the state, 
that not over two pe! 
cent of the total acreage in the best bee 
locations, is devoted to legumes of bene 
fit to the beekeeper. Many miles can be 
traveled without a single acre of clove 
or alfalfa to be seen and for a non-resi 


grown as 


[ am convineed 


dent to picture an unbroken expanse of 
bee pasture is merely a dream. 

Average Size of Crops That May Be 

Expected 

If there is sufficient pasturage and the 
apiary is protected from wind, a beekeep 
er with skill, industry and business judg- 
ment should have a crop of 150 pounds 
per colony at the end of the season. Bees 
are in the cellars from November 10 to 
April 1 most years. From April 1 to June 

















Four bee-cellars in a row. The chimney like ventilators indicate the location of three of the cellars 
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20 is the time of high winds and 
weather conditions making heavy 
the rule and not the exception. 
conditions usually prevent the 
working on the dandelion to best 
tage. 

Sweet clover yields slowly from 
to July 15, and, 
able weather favors one, a heavy flow is 
had from that date to August 15. The 
last half of August finds a light flow draw 
ing to with the entire crop gath 
ered by September 1. The month of Sep 
and first half of October give the 


trying 
feeding 
Weather 
bees from 


advan 


June 20 


if soil moisture and favo1 


a close 


tember 


beekeeper time to finish extracting and 
preparing the bees for winter. 

American foul brood is not serious. The 
almost treeless prairies, sparsely settled 
rural districts, and newness of the state 
in beekeeping all combine to make North 
Dakota almost free of American foul 
brood. A good inspection foree closely 
watches violations of a strict law so the 


average infection is not over 1 per cent. 
The state is a healthful place in which 
to live as the health reeords show. A se 
vere winter with high fuel cost offsets the 
short pleasant summer. A general short 
age of native fruit and berries is appa: 
ent, and good drinking water is difficult 


to obtain in many places. 


To those who are thinking of making a 
change in his present location, the for 
going will give one a fair idea of eondi 

————— ——=29 
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tions as an old commercial beekeeper has 
found them. If a good unoceupied location 
with wind protection skillful, in- 
dustrious beekeeper make connections, a 
yield of 150 pounds per 
had over 


and a 
colony can be 
a period of years. Less than 175 
enough for an able man 
help. The present 
attention 
a good 


Loeal 


colonies is hardly 
and 250 require 
prices of honey 
to business to enable 


above 
requires close 
one to make 


living from bees in North Dakota. 


markets are nil. Comb honey production 
is not profitable and, generally speaking, 


all honey bulk to eastern 
markets. 

Bonanza beekeeping is as much history 
North Da- 


glowing stories 


is shipped in 


as bonanza wheat farming in 
kota. Do not be 
of great 


misled by 
vields, but thoroughly in 
all details in person. One should 


and be 


honey 
vestigate 
there 


spend at least one season 
sure that the location is not occupied be 
fore thinking of becoming a North Da 


kota beekeeper. The results of overstock 


ing are too well known to need comment. 
The writer believes that the bee pasturage 
should increase as grain farming 
decreases in the North Dakota farm 
ing. Above all things thoroughly 
gate before old friends 
and if just beekeeper is 


slowly 
new 
investi 
leaving your and 
location, one 
guided from financial disaster, the writer 
will be well paid for this article. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


—-9 





‘Beekeeping a Netond Spe. 


Bee ke ( ping as 
national 
attained 


sport is an 


ideal in 


Belgium. As Amer 
ica sponsors’ base 
ball, as France does 
tennis and as England does Rugby, so 


selgium sponsors beekeeping. The beehive 
is as cherished in Belgium as the ball dia 
America and the 
quite as well known to the 
the ball bat is to the Yankees. 
Belgium, with its eight million inhabi 
tants, has over 10,000 beekeepers who are 


mond is in smoker is 


Belgians as 


members of a national beekeepers’ organi 
zation. And there are probably more par 
ticipants in this novel sport than there 
are participants in other 
sport in the country. 

The keen 
shown by the 
largely to the 


any organized 
and 
people of Belgium is 


efforts of the 


interest in bees honey 
due 


beekeepers 


Austin E. Fife 
“Popularizing “Beekeeping Sure 
Way to Make Honey a is 
Staple “Article of Good 


themselves. 
have 
al organization that 


They 
made a nation 
purely co-opera 
tive and democratic 
and they have ecar- 
of advertising by 


ried on a campaign 


means of public conferences and exhibi 
tions that merit the recognition and praise 
of every American bee lover. 

The problems faced by the bee lover of 
Belgium are numerous and complicated. In 


the first place one must remember that 


the natural resources of the country do 
not favor beekeeping. Honey plants are 
not abundant, and heavy continuous 


rains during the summer months prevent 
large harvests. Thus one 
clude 


is forced to con 
that commercial beekeeping is not 
possible there. 

The bee that little 
realizing the impossibility of commercial 


lovers of country, 
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These bee-sportsmen find the apiary of Mr. F. Schoovarrt, Loverval, Belgium, more interesting than 
a baseball diamond or the tennis court. 


honey production, have wisely conceived 
the idea of sponsoring it as a sport. Each 
sportsman is an active member of the bee 
keepers’ club of his community. He keeps 
loves bees and not be 
them. Of 
a position from 


hees bheeause he 


eause he makes money from 
course, he has a trade or 
which he makes his living. 
Belgium’s Excellent Organization 

The Belgian National Beekeepers’ Or 
ganization is worthy of careful study. In 
each community there is a beekeeping 
club composed of from ten to fifty mem 
bers. This club, having a president, a vice 
president and a secretary, holds regular 
meetings at the apiaries of the various 


members where all phases of hee eulture 


are studied both by lecture and by demon 
stration. 

The community organization is closely 
affiliated with 
tion. There are ten of these departmental 


a departmental organiza 


organizations in Belgium. At various 
times during the season the community 
clubs assemble in a departmental meet 
ing. The problems of the department are 
discussed in a demoecratie manner, and dis 
courses are given on the technical aspects 
of the industry. 

Most of these ten departmental organi 
zations 


the disposition of the club members. Regu 


have demonstration apiaries at 
lar demonstrations on beekeeping are giv 
en at these apiaries each season. Some of 

















The Abbe Delcroix, Belgium, finds pleasure and rest from his ecclesiastical troubles among his bees 
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Apiary of Mr. G. Likin, President of a Beekeeping Club near Charleroi, Belgium. 


the departmental clubs also have exten- 
sive beekeeping libraries, the books of 
which are always at the disposal of the 
club members. 

These ten 


gov erned by 


departmental beekeeping 


clubs are a national organi- 
zation. This organization, with offices at 
Brussels, is presided by a president, a 
vice-president and a secretary. This na 
tional organization resolves all problems 
of national proportions. It sponsors honey 
exhibits and public meetings, publishes 
pamphlets, and, of most importance, im 
poses a standard and uniform price on 
all honey to be retailed in the country. 
Government support gives this organiza- 
tion legal aid and protection. 
Results of Organization 
The results of this carefully organized 

















Artificial swarming demonstrated by Belgian 


bee-lovers who still use skeps. The use of these 


hives, however, is rapidly passing. 











Modern back-yard apiaries are common in Belgium. This one, belonging to Mr. J. Janssens of Mons, 
is neat and beautiful. 
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sport are noticeable everywhere. Two ex 
cellent bee journals are direct results of 
such co-operative endeavor: “Le Rucher 
Belge,” being the organ of the depart 
mental beekeepers club of Liege, and “L’ 
Apiculture Belge,” the organ of the Na 
tional Committee of Belgian beekeepers. 
There is 
published in the Flemish language, at Ant 
the official the Flemish 
speaking bee lovers of Belgium. 


also an excellent bee journal 


werp, voice of 

Numerous publie conferences are given 
throughout Belgium every year. These con 
ferences, given by nationally authorized 
lecturers, are held with the aim of popu 
larizing love for bees and 
of honey. 

Mr. J. Graftiau, President of “La Cham 
Syndiecale d’Apiculture 


European chemist, with the sup 


consumption 


bre Belge,” well 
known 
port of 10,000 bee sportsmen, has knocked 
a home run for Belgian beekeeping. He 
has made beekeeping the national sport of 
his country and has put honey in the diet 
of the larger part of its inhabitants. 


Brussels, Belgium. 


November, 19 

















Mr. J. Graftiau, President of Belgium’s National 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

















A demonstration apiary at Liege, constructed specially for the Centennial Exposition of Belgium, 
1930, At the right is Mr. Binon, Editor of ‘‘Le Rucher Belge.’’ 
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Pemaneeiis “Packed SHives 








It is quite gener- 
ally reeognized, I 
believe, that the 
size and style of the 
bee hive is a second 
ary factor in the 
success of honey production. However, it 
is quite possible that there are some sys 


J. Norman Dyment 
Saving Labor in ‘Preparing Bees 
for ‘Winter and in. Spring 
eManagemenrm~ 








tems involving cer 
tain types of equip 
ment which art 
much more efficient 
than others. In this 
article I will men 
tion some advantages and disadvantages 
of the and the individual 


Jumbo hive 
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packing case, the combination which we 
now use entirely. 
Preparation for Winter Greatly Simplified 

Our packing and unpacking is consider 
ed the smallest operation of any work 
connected with the apiary, since all that 
it means is to lay the cushion over the 
tops of the frames in the fall and remove 
it in the spring. It takes about as long as 
it does to walk from one hive to another, 
and there is practically no disturbance 
of the colony. 

Does it not appear quite evident that 
this practice is much better for the bees 
than to have them shifted out of their 
winter packing entirely into uncertain 
weather conditions, which often means a 
severe check to the building up of many 
colonies not too populous? Practically ev 
ery spring a commercial beekeeper finds 
it necessary to give his colonies a super 
considerably before they require it in or- 
der to keep ahead of swarming. This is at 
a time when the weather is still quite apt 
to become suddenly cold and consequently 
retard brood-rearing to quite an extent. 

When the instinet of the 
is allowed to prevail they select a nice 
warm spot in the middle of some big oak 
they have the 
months of the 
ture’s own permanently packed hive. 

While the winter 
awkward by some to work around in sum 
mer, we find 
such as a place to hang the smoker, pro 


natural bees 


where same protection 


twelve year. This is na 


ease is considered 


some advantages as well, 
tection from wind when smoking and han 
dling the combs, and facilities for feed 
ing any time of the year without the use 
of an extra hive body. 

It is not difficult 
so many fear that rain will soak the pack- 


to understand why 


ing when supers are in place on the hives 
in the type of winter case we use, but one 
has only to keep bees in these cases in 
actual practice to find practically no trou 
ble from this source. We never think about 
this, in fact. What little rain drops in 
seems to dry out about as quickly, espe 
cially if leaves are used instead of shav 
ings. We have never had to change the 
packing around our brood chambers. 

First Cost Offset by Savings in Other 

Items 

Many consider the initial cost of the 
case a disadvantage but when one remem 
bers that the three parts (bottom, cove 
and body) constitute the entire equip 
ment, which means that the ordinary bot 
tom-boards, hive-stands and metal covers 
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are eliminated, the disadvantage of first 
cost seems to be nearly canceled. 

Last but not least comes the point upon 
which I believe the decision as to type of 
hive should be based, viz., whether or not 
we practice moving bees from one place 
to another. If a yard is installed perma- 
nently I think the trend should be toward 
some kind of a permanently packed hive; 
if not there might be 
about it. 

Some Advantages of Deeper Frames 

When the size of the hive is the matter 


some question 


in question (I refer again to the big hol 








Each permanently packed hive is made up of 
three parts, the outer shell with bottom, the in- 
ner hive, and the cover. 


find that has de 
signed a very deep comb, as a rule much 
deeper than anything yet used commer 
cially. The extra depth of the Jumbo does 
away with the necessity of the food cham 
ber, the use of which must 
work per colony, yet we have a hive large 
enough that when filled 
the fall allows ample room for honey and 
breeding until the first super is added dur 
ing the fruit bloom the following spring. 
In a hive of spacious combs, I 
there is more efficiency from the queen 
than when she is forced to 
move from one box to another to accom 
modate her capacity egg production. Also 
swarming is than in 
smaller hives. 

The use of a Jumbo brood chamber with 
standard supers has 
good combination by some, but the kind 
of colonies a good young queen will pro 
duce in a Jumbo brood-chamber will ap 
preciate a large super equally as well. In 
fact, when the bulk of the crop is often 
stored 


low oak) we nature 


mean more 


with stores in 
believe 


constantly 


considerably less 


been considered a 


within a has 
many yards to 


none too large to take eare of a heavy 


few days and one 


visit, a Jumbo super is 
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distribution of unripened honey until one 
eall. On the othe 
hand, I believe that piling on enough su 
hold a crop all at 
demoralizing to the morale of the colony. 


can make a return 


pers to large once is 





Supers are tiered up without adding rims to the 

outer case. No trouble from wet packing results 

since the packing is exposed only during the 
honey flow 


The advantage of having all equipment 


interchangeable is an argument for Jum 


bo supers to be used with Jumbo brood 
chambers. We have found also that we 
are able to make much more speed ex 
tracting the deeper combs. When one 
works alone, of course, the supers ar 
rather heavy, but two can earry two 


Jumbo supers by getting under them eas 
ier than one can handle a standard. I am 
at a loss to find any significant disadvan 
tages of the use of deeper combs, except 
the one mentioned in the former sentence. 


Outline of Season’s Operations 

Here is a brief account of our season’s 
manipulations with the deep hives and 
individual permanently winte! 
eases. During the fore part of May we 
unpack two or three yards a day or more 
if necessary. This operation is followed 
up with first supers without an excluder, 
when the dandelion and fruit bloom be 
gin to yield a little nectar. The queens 
are all clipped at this time, and we have 
opportunity to inspect for American foul 
brood. Two yards per day is about the 


packed 


average for this work. 

There is nothing more to do until clover 
honey is coming in when we make a trip 
around to put the 
cluder and add what supers are necessary. 
The few colonies which happen to have 
the swarming fever are given practically 
all empty combs below the excluder and 


queen below an ex 


the brood is placed in the top chamber. 
This generally cures it. We have very lit 
tle trouble with swarming, due in a large 
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measure to the selection of our breeding 
stock. 

When we think the crop is nearly ha 
vested, we clean the honey off half of the 
vards—the half which is due for requeen 
ing by the cell method. It is well to have 
the young queen laying in good time. The 


next year the other half is requeened. 
Feeding Back Honey in Unfinished Supers 
In the final clearing of the crop, there 
will be supers with just a little unsealed 
honey in them 


just enough to be a nuis 





Trenches in the ground for the rear wheels of 
the truck lets the truck body down close to the 
ground for easy loading or unloading. 


If there is no American foul brood 
in the apiary, we pile up enough of thes« 
supers to feed the colonies for winter, but 
don’t let them into the piles too fast. It is 
better for them to do a little squabbling 
on the outside than to 
and eat honey, combs and 


ance, 


get mad inside 


all. You 


probably noticed what a nice clean job 


have 


they do on three or four supers of sealed 
honey above an escape after you have neg 
lected to plug up that little hole just big 
enough for about three bees at a time. 
When we have made sure about winter 
stores and queens, we are ready to put in 
the winter entrances and drop the cush 
ions in place. We put the burlap tight 
down on the 
great amount of heat. If you feed them 
plenty, don’t worry about them having to 


frames, as it conserves a 


move over in cold weather to reach mor: 
in the months a 
small portion of the honey is used com 


stores, as winter very 

pared with the way it disappears when 

the the 

spring. Remember the hollow oak again. 

Do it the way it is done there. 
Smithville, Ontario, Canada. 


brood rearing commences in 
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Last week my old 
friend, John A. Rab 
bet from Zephyr, 
Kansas, blew in for 
a chat. I always like 
to have John eall as 
I like 
style and he 
most optimistic fel 
low Lever met. Is he 
blue? No 
blew. He began the 


his breezy 


is the 


not even 
conversation with: 
“Well, this season has been the hottest 
and driest I ever saw in Kansas and that 
is going some. It was so dry that no one 
could seerete enough moisture to spit and 
all the had to take to 
using snuff. I tried to carry water from the 
well fifty yards from the house but it all 
before I the 
the ovel 


Holstein cows gave con 


tobacco chewers 


would evaporate 
house, so I had 
to the well. My 


densed 


got to 


to move house 


milk only and our trees 


apple 
yielded an abundance of dried apples. And 
hot? 


was it Why I saw some tourists 
build a large camp fire in order to cool 
themselves, and the steam threshing en 
gines would run without any fire under 
the boilers.” 

“Tt must have been a had season for 
you,” I said. 


“On the contrary, I never did so well. 
Had in and it all 
popped in the ear before it was picked. 
When tourists came along I 


ten acres of popearn 
husk 
an ear, put it in a paper bag and sell it 
for a nickel. It could 
use glass drinking cups for when we put 
break all to 
A funny accident happened 


would 


was so hot we not 
water in them they would 
smithereens. 
to a neighbor of mine which caused him 
considerable injury but to tell the truth I 
am glad of it.” 

“You must have extreme provocation to 
be pleased over his misfortune for you 
seem like a reasonable sort of person,” I 
added. 

“T am reasonable, and the reason I am 
his enemy is because he told me a false 
hood, stating his herd of Jerseys averaged 
a test of 5% per cent butterfat when the 
man at the creamery told me his average 
was only 5 per cent. If there is any one 
I despise it is a liar.” 

“But tell me that peculiar accident that 
happened to him that seems to give you 
so much satisfaction,” I said. 

“Well, the other day he pumped some 
water to wash with, and when he washed 
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It Is More Valuable Than Fiction and Is 
Governed by the Law of Supply 
and Demand 
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his face, the weath- 
er was so hot that it 
cracked his 
eve and made him so 


glass 


eross-eyed that ev- 
erything looks back 
ward to him. I] 


thought I would die 
laughing watching 
him triying to milk 
the wrong end of a 
eow!” 

“Cattle must be 
they not?” 


when I marketed my 


unprofitable this year, are 
“Not for 
cattle I got top prices for they all graded 


me, for 


fancy dried beef.” 
“T understand that all bee 
dried up and the honey crop is a failure.” 


pasture is 


“Yes, but my bees made me a big profit. 
lot of flax raised around here 
worked splendidly. 


There is a 


and the bees on it 


ot we 
pe) 





**Ouch! How my chilblains do itch!’’ 


When I to extract I found it 
not honey at all but boiled linseed oil 
which brought a fancy price.” 

“You must have suffered terribly from 
the heat,” I ventured. 

“Again you are mistaken for my whole 
family nearly froze to death one night 
when it was so hot that the 
punched a hole in the top of our ther 
mometer.” When asked for further 
continued: 


came was 


mercury 


infor 
“As 
I was making money I bought one of these 
run on 


mation along this line he 
new refrigerators that are coal 
oil. Well, sir, the weather hot 
that that refrigerator ran at treble speed, 
and we all nearly froze before morning. 
Ouch! how my chilblains do iteh!” 


was 80 


(Continued on page 719.) 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - ge 





EGGS FAIL TO HATCH 


Queen Lays in Normal Manner During 
Season, But None of the Eggs Hatched 


Early last spring we ordered a numbe: 
of combless packages of bees from a well 
known breeder in Alabama; these pack- 
ages arrrived at Ottawa in excellent con 
dition on May 5. Some of the packages 


were used to strengthen weak colonies, 


while others were established on drawn 


comb in separate hives. The queens and 
the bees in these packages were released 
in the orthodox manner and in about 
three days all queens were laying. 

About 


were 


four weeks after the package 
they 


examination to see 


bees released, were given a 
that the 
queens were doing their duty and that the 


bees were well supplied with stores. Ap 


thorough 


parently nothing out of the ordinary was 
observed at this examination. At the next 
examination, however, one of the colonies 
was found to be considerably weaker than 
when it was put the An ex 
amination of the combs revealed plenty 
of eggs but no capped or open brood and, 
strange to this condition 
all through the summer. In 


into hive. 


say, remained 
other words, 
this queen has been laying eggs continu 
ously from early May to the present date 
(September 17) but apparently not one 
of them has hatched. The colony has been 
kept fairly strong by adding to it daily 
young bees that had 


emerged in other 


colonies. 

To all appearances this queen is quite 
normal and about her 
egg laying in the same manner as any 
other Her 
brought to my attention until a few days 


goes business of 


queen. peculiarities were not 
before I was leaving for an extended trip 
to the West, but since my return I have 
watched her earefully. I not detect 


Arrange 


ean 
anything abnormal about her. 
ments have been made to send this queen 
to a specialist on insect anatomy with the 
hope of getting some information regard 
ing her internal apparatus and why it is 
not functioning in a normal manner. 

I have never heard of laying queens 
mated or unmated eggs failed to 
produce life. If there is such a reeord, I 
would like to it-—C. B 
ham, Ottawa, Canada. 


whose 


hear of Goode1 


BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


Decline in Mountain Sage Areas and Keen 
Competition for Pasture Work Hardship 


When Mr. Harbison sueceeded in get 
ting his bees transported to California, 
he found a virgin field that included the 
entire state. How we beekeepers would 
envy him at the present time! No ques 
tion of range, no disease, but an unlimit- 
ed area flowing with nectar in its season 
and only a question of how much of it 
he eared to cover. But transportation was 
a very serious problem and one that was 
not conducive to heavy production of 
honey. Should I term his period as the 
virgin period, I 
proper designation. 


believe it would be a 

With such an unoccupied field there was 
little question of the rapid spreading of 
in and out of the comme 
cial field. Those colonies that found their 
their 
were seed planted in a fertile soil, and 
their spread alone to the then unoccupied 
areas as they followed the tree lines along 
the fertile valleys, would carry them far 


colonies, both 


way to retreats of own selection 


and wide. The commercial element was 
also spreading from Sacramento to San 
Diego, just as fast as men became bee 
keepers. 

A little later the railroads came and 


greatly facilitated transportation and at 
the same time caused greatly increased 
commercial output of honey. 

While the commercial factor was being 
the field of 
flora was gradually being encroached upon 
by the cultivated area and fire. The once 
boundless area shrank to 
that isolated 
tually sought by the beekeepers. This was 
for a but the 
tined to encroach on the flora until good 


increased nectar producing 


such an extent 


more locations were even 


an aid time, rancher con 


locations were at a premium. At the sam 


time, beekeepers themselves were en 


croaching on one another to such an ex 


tent that it seemed that the survival of 
either was becoming more of a hazard. At 
the time that Mr. M. H. Mendleson of 


Ventura County produced his phenomena! 
crops in the eighties there was still a won 
derful area intact. 
the 


not 


field in 
that 


1904, 
would enthuse a 


I came on 
which 


the vear 


was one 
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the East. It 
dry season. The greatest beekeeper of the 


native of was an extremely 
San Bernardino valley, so far as number 
of colonies was concerned, was working 
himself lines of 
a reason, he said he could no longer count 


into other business. As 
on more than one case to the colony in 


fair seasons, and that was not sufficient 
to be attractive. 

You eould count the real beekeepers in 
the Redlands district on the fingers of one 
hand, 

200 colonies. There was yet much sage in 


the 


orange groves was slightly less than at 


none of whom possessed more than 


the small valleys, while acreage of 


the present time. A case to the colony was 
considered a normal crop in fair seasons, 
while two cases was not excessive in very 
wet seasons. A fair crop from the orange 
a certainty that it could be 
hanked on. Horses working in the groves 


was so near 


during blooming time became coated with 
the both 
had to be washed daily to 
free them from their sticky condition. 


neetar from lowers and horses 


and harness 
Twenty-five years have sinee 
then. What do we find today? The sage of 
the valleys has passed. Only on the hill 
sides is it to be found and that is of less 
thrifty growth. Of the five original bee 
keepers in this district, four are beneath 


passed 


the sod, and this is probably a fair aver 
age for the The who 
thought himself secure in his own retreat, 
nestling back in a small valley waiting 
for the rain to come to insure another sea 


state. beekeeper 


son for his bread, is not now considered 
much of a beekeeper in point of action. 
No longer can he count on a ease to the 


his suceor. He knows his busi 


but a 


eolonyv for 


just as well, new generation 


ness 
has taken his place. To be stationary is to 
he antiquated. 

As the 
thundering trucks loaded high and wide, 
field of from 


first flowers of the orange open, 


swoop down onto the action 


nearer points, while cars laden with hives 


of hees are pulling into the switch yards 


from other states and landing all up and 
down the orange belt. All to help skim 
the «cream from his onee abundant har 
vest. He must now divide with a thou 
sand colonies where it was onee a hun 
dred. The cream skimmed they are off to 
other fields. The farmer no longer has 
need to wash his horse and harness, for 


ten bees are waiting to relieve him of 
that task where one was at work in the 
past 

There are those who say the orange 
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ean not be overstocked, but it is not the 
beekeeper of the good old times. He has 
lived through both periods and ean not 
be fooled. Overstocking is the most se 
rious problem the stationary beekeepen 
has to face today in this district and I 
believe in much of the state. 

Saddest of all, there are no ethics among 
migratory beekeepers, and, like the chain 
stores, one will eventually have to swal 
low another as a means for their own ex 
While the little fellow that is 
stationary must remain like the neighbor 


istence. 


hood grocery, satisfied even to be left to 
live on the sufferanee of location. 

The “golden days” of 
have passed.—P. 
Redlands, California. 


—2 EA Oo 
HIVELESS BEES SURVIVE WINTER 


Colony That Built Combs on Gooseberry 
Bush Was Safely Wintered in Cellar 


California bee 
C, Chadwick, 


keeping 


In a wild gooseberry bush hidden away 
from the prying eyes of men on the thick 
banks of the Marsh River, 
the last place in which 
J. H. Beatty, beekeeper and railroad mail 
clerk of Fargo, North Dakota, ever ex 
pected to find a colony of honey bees. Still, 
that is just the place he found them on a 
brisk day last fall. 

On that eventful day 
the 


ly wooded 


Minnesota, was 


Mr. Beatty had 


visited Olson farm which skirts the 

















This outdoor colony used the branches as comb 
guides which resulted in a network of combs and 
spaces. 


Marsh River. The tingle of the fall air, 
the sight of dving autumn leaves were in 
viting so there was no need for urging 
the 


woods. For the prospect of seeing a squir 


him twiee to take a walk through 


rel, a rabbit, or perhaps a bee tree had 
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lways beckoned this lover of nature since 
he was a mere boy. Little had he dreamed 
that before his ramble through the woods 
was over for the day he would find bees, 
honey, and combs, all in a wild 
berry bush and exposed to the clements 


or 
Loos 


of a rugged climate. Yes, there it was be 
fore his eyes. His surprise was probably as 
great as that of Sampson, who in the days 


of old, according to biblieal historv, dis 

















The outdoor colony was given a modern home 
in Mr. Beatty’s back-yard apiary, Fargo, N. D. 
covered a colony of bees in the skeleton 


of a lion he had slain on a previous trip. 
Upon closer examination he found that 
the bees had built their combs parallel 
with the branches of the bush, and that 
there was at least 60 pounds of fresh 
honey All that 


necessary was to cut the bush at its base, 


within easy reach. was 
and the bees, honey, and all were his. 
Realizing that this bees’ nest was no 
ordinary thing, Mr. Beatty carefully car- 
ried it home and placed it in his cellar 
for safe winter keeping. The bees, having 
sufficient 


on results of their 


stores in the combs, fared well 
summer’s labor. When 
spring came they were given a new home, 
and, knowing that the nest was of scien 
tifie Mr 
the Entomology Department of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. There in its 


newly made glass cage it stands ready for 


interest, seatty presented it to 


the inspection of visitors who may chance 
to wander through the entomological lab 


oratory on the top floor of Agricultural 


Hall. 

It is a rare thing to find bees building 
out in the open such as these bees did 
when they chose the gooseberry bush 
along the Marsh River. Usually, when a 


swarm escapes from the bee yard it will 


take to the woods and locate in a hollow 
tree. But for some unknown reason these 
bees broke away from the _ instinetive 
trait and constructed their combs in a 


bush, using the small branches as guides 
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the combs ar 
and follow the 
glance at the whole 
structure reminds the experienced beemen 
of the advantages of keeping bees in mod 


for the combs. As a result 
in a eriss-cross 


branches. A 


pattern 
casual 


ern movable-frame hives provided with 
full sheets of wax foundation. 

Why these bees should have built their 
nest in the goose berry bush could be due 
to any one of several causes. It might 
have been due to a queen handicap, pre 
venting her from leading the swarm to a 
hollow tree; or it might have been due to 
adverse weather conditions which inter 
rupted the activities of the swarm before 
it had time to get to proper shelter. Per 
haps it was only the sign of atavistie ten 
dencies. It may be that in the remote past 
the this built their 
nests in like manner, the compe 
tition with the nature, in 


eluding bears 


ancestors of swarm 
but in 
elements of 
wild animals 


and other 


which would destroy this type of colony 
life, the bees were foreed to seek cavities 
of trees and rocks.—.J. A. 


North Dakota. 


Munro, Fargo, 


—a LA oo. 
LARGE OUTLET FOR HONEY 


How Restaurant Managers Can be In- 
duced to Serve Honey 


We should have a sign suitable for plae 
ing on the restaurant shelf or wall, read 
ing something like this: “ORDER HON 
EY WITH YOUR CAKES, 5e EXTRA,” 
IAT HONEY ON YOUR CAKES.” I 
think both would be appropriate, and also 
this: “ORDER HONEY WITH YOUR 
MEALS, 5e EXTRA.” 

[I would approach the 


or “FE 


restaurant 
like to 
know how to get pay for the svrup he fur 


man 


ager and ask him if he would 


nishes with his eakes to his customers 


Then I would show him one of these signs 


and tell him that he will even make a 
small profit on a two or three ounce ser 
ing. 

Another thing we need is a jar of two 
and-one-half or three-ounce size that will 


take a paper cap same as the milk hottle, 
and with large lettering “HONEY,” pr: 
ferably in gold letters, so it can be elear 
filled by 
the waiters out of a 10-pound pail to save 
Of course we the 
screw cap jar until a more suitable one can 
be had 


If beekeepers would get every restaur 


ly read on the shelf. It must be 


costs. will use regulat 


ant in the eountry to serve honey it would 
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the 
siderably. 


increase cousumption of honey con 

Another way to get restaurants to serve 
honey is for every beekeeper to eall fo 
it, and, if they do not keep it, tell the wait 
er or manager you will go to some othe 
If they 
lose a eustomer every once in a while it 
would induce them to keep it on 


place where they serve honey. 


soon 
hand. A nice sign would help a lot, and 
be appreciated by the managers 
L. A. Syverud, Aberdeen, 


would 
also, I am sure. 
S. b. 


—s Ao 
EVERY KNOCK IS A BOOST 


Wisdom of Extolling the Virtues of Honey 
stead of Knocking Its Competitors 
It is only natural in exploiting the ben 
ficial qualities of a relatively unknown 


product such as honey, that some standard 


be selected by which a basis for compari 
son 


may be made. Sugar, the prominent 


and sweet of stands 


alone in the publie mind dwarfing into in 


mighty commerce, 
significance all of the other saccharides. 
Only by comparing and contrasting the 
various qualities of honey with those of 
the well-known sweetener, sugar, do bee 
keepers feel that they are able to impress 
upon the public the many virtues of thei: 
product; but through this very compari 
son and contrast, they build up within 
themselves a belief that sugar is the chief 
competitor of honey. 

In a large western city there were two 
companies, each of which bottled honey. 
One also packed a line of jellies, jams, and 
marmalades. Each employed salesmen to 
call regularly upon the grocers of the city 
to solicit business, and, naturally, a keen 
developed. One of 
the 


packing the jellies, jams and marmalades 


spirit of competition 


the salesmen employed by company 


as well as honey, was especially antage 
nistic to his competitor. In every store in 
which he ealled he took particular care 
to impress upon the grocers the impor 
tance of his own house and the inferiority 
of his competitor. Quality, he assured the 
trade, was the first aim of his own estab 
lishment, whereas the rival company was 
guilty of packing any sort of honey that 
it could pick up at cheap pric s. He made 
au practice of contrasting the pack of his 
competitor with that of the eoncern which 
he represented. 

For a time his sales total grew, but not 
for long One by left 


him, and the honey of his rival appeared 


one his customers 
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on the shelves and counters of the various 
stores of his route. He lost ground steadily, 
not with honey alone but with the entire 
line of goods packed by his firm, until he 
finally called to and dis 
His practice of defaming the 
pack of his rival irritated the merchants 
who took especial care in investigating 
the quality of the competitve product, and 
finding it to be of the finest, lost faith in 
who had eriteised it 


was account 


charged. 


the salesman and in 
the line of goods which he had to sell. The 
old saying that “everv knock is a boost,” 
proved true. 

In the case versus sugar there 
for Although there is 
slight danger of the public itself reacting 


of hone \ 
is need caution. 
as did the grocers in the incident just re 
lated, there is 
alarm in the fact that 
and powerfvl forces back of the sugar in 
Aside the 
ganization composed of persons employed 


considerable ground for 


there are immense 


dustry. from widespread or 
in the production, manufacture, and dis 
tribution cf sugar, and products such as 
syrups and candies of which sugar is a 
principal ingredient, all of whom are nat 
urally prejudiced against any individual 
or organization that would criticize their 
thousands of 
the 


units of the sugar industry who would be 


product, there are tens of 


persons who own stock in some of 


quick to resent any attacks aimed at the 


substance which is the souree of their 
revenue. Hundreds of farmers in Utah, 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska and other 


western states make their living in whole 
or part from raising sugar beets for the 
sugar factories of this region. 

It is quite possible for us to boost our 
own product without bringing that of a 
As yet the 
sugar people do not consider honey as a 
competitor, and it will be far better for 
the honey business if they never do. The 


competitor into the limelight. 


yearly consumption by the American pub 
lie of fifty 
honey the industry 
feet, 


sugar 


another million pounds of 


will set well on its 


and will work no hardship on the 
but a 
reaching those of 


hold the 


might loose such an advertising campaign 


trade, few rabid remarks 


against sugar the sugar 


industry who reins of powe 


urging the increased use of sugar (a cam 


paign backed by affidavits of unserupu 
to the 


paid 


lous medicai men who would swear 
health 
enough) as would do more damage to the 
than could he 


a generation 


values of strychnine if 


honey industry overeom( 


within 
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In all us tell 
the public of the many virtues of honey, 


fairness to ourselves, let 


of its many delicious combinations with 
the foods of daily use, of its medicinal 
properties and its fine qualities as a health 
food. Let us develop new ways of serving 
honey and new recipes in which it is a 
major ingredient. But in all of our pub 
licity, let us make an especial effort to 
leave sugar as far as possible out of the 
picture. Natt N. Dodge, Seattle, Wash. 
M. H. MENDLESON 


Veteran California Beekeeper is Victim 
of an Automobile Accident 


A reeent fatal automobile 


Redlands, California, removed 


accident, 
neal from 
the ranks of beekeepers a veteran of the 


Mr. M. H. Men 


dleson was too well known to make it nee 


honey-producing industry. 


essary to write an extended account of 


his life and work. He was 79 years old at 
the time of his death, his vigor was not 
abated, and he was active and intensely 


interested in every department of bee cul 


ture. A full account of this industrious 
life would involve the reeord of Califor 
nia beekeeping during the past 60 years. 


Mr. Mendleson lived alone in his moun 


tain home with his bees; and the secret 


of his suecess lay in the fact that he loved 
his bees. Instead of working his bees, he 
worked with them. It was a real partner 
ship. The response that the bees gave to 
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This is probably the last picture taken of M. H. 

Mendleson outside of a group. He was caught in 

his working clothes in his home apiary and 
cheerfully posed for this picture. 

















Home apiary of M. H. Mendleson, Piru, Ventura County, California. 
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The home of M. H. Mendleson is a typical beekeeper’s home. In this house, surrounded by the bees 
and the sage-covered hills, Mr. Mendleson spent many years of his active life. 


their owner and master was that of loy 
alty to gentleness and loving-kindness. 
In recent years, advancing age and crop 
failure made the life of this veteran any 
thing but a bed of roses. A few months 
ago almost his entire range of mountain 
sage was destroyed by fire, though he man 
aged, with the help of his neighbors, to 
save his bees and other property. His sud 
den passing will be a shock to his host of 
friends; but he behind him the 
pleasant memory of a genial, wholesome, 


Robert B. MeCain, 


leaves 


friendly personality. 
Lompoe, Calif. 


—- AA os 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


this 
much as we 


Indian summer came early year, 
and the bees enjoyed it as 
humans, flving hither and yon in the wide 
The hills that 


were glorious. It was as if some magician 


spaces. high wall us in 
had waved his wand, and presto! Those 
same hills were hung with gorgeous tapes 
their mellow colors blending har 
moniously, and fresh from the 
Nature. The hum of the 
onee more, 

Now, bleak 
the bees have gone into retreat. Like nuns, 
they are, their queen, the Mother Supe 
rior. 


tries, 
loom of 


bees was music 


November has come, and 


All summer they toiled without ceasing. 
Now they will rest, if their enforced stay 


(Continued on page 


FOUR QUEENS IN ONE HIVE 


Plurality of Queens Tolerated by One 
Colony for More Than a Year 


Some time in July, 1929, on looking into 
one of my colonies of bees, I found they 
did not have a single cell of eggs or brood 
in any stage. As I did not find any queen 
in going completely through them, I nat 
urally decided that they were queenless. 
This colony was supposed to have the 
youngest queen in the yard, so I thought 
they had lost their queen by accident. As 
I was replacing a two-year-old queen that 
day, I decided to give this old queen to 
these bees, by placing her in an empty 
hive-body on one frame of brood and bees 
with a newspaper between the two stories. 
After several days I examined the colony 
had 


taking out 


been aecepted. Sure 
enough, after three 


frames, I found her laying at a rapid pace. 


to see if she 


two or 


Not being satisfied at just seeing her lay 
ing, | wanted to see how much brood and 
eggs she had. After removing about two 
more frames I was surprised to find the 
younger queen also laying in a normal 
manner. 

This gave me an idea for an experiment. 
If IT could keep two queens in one hive 
laying together on the same set of combs, 
why couldn’t I keep more? As I was re 
queening all of my colonies with young 
queens, I kept adding these two-year-old 
queens to this colony in the manner de 
above until I had four 


scribed queens 
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the brood-cham 


strictions whatever. 


laying together in same 
ber without any r 

I watched this colony 
at least 


up rapidly, and, by the time our fall honey 


closely examin 
ing them once a week. They built 
best colo 
this 


three of 


flow was over, it was one of my 
nies. Many times in 
hive, I saw two and 


through 


oO o 
roing 


sometimes 


these ques ( one comb, passing within 

n inch of cach other and paying abso 
lutely 1 attention to each other. This 
leads me to believe that laying queens 
at | t ear old live peaceably to 
eether if the bees do not interfere. 

All four quee vent into winter quai 
te I expected to find all had disappeared 
but one during the vinter, but in the 
pring of 1930 I was again surprised to 
find three of them laying. The colony had 
! eggs and nsealed brood than any 

f m ther eolonis [ never saw the 
fourth queen again but f course, she may 
have been there as it is diffieult to se 
four quee) brood-chamber in going 
through them just one time. 

I do know that three of these queens 

mained in this hive until August, 1930, 
or a little over one vear. In view of th 
fact, | am wondering if some who unit 
their bees by the newspaper plan with 


out destro ing one of the queens do not 
have dual queens in their colonies very 
often and not know it. 


I have tried the same experiment on 


two other colonies sinee, but failed in 


found one of 
the 


In a few days she was 
The ‘ ther eol 


each ense, In one colony I 


the queens balled and closed up hive 


without interfering. 


found dead at the entrance 


ony was one in which I had wintered two 
young queens on four frames each with a 
close fitting division-board separating 
them. Thinking this would be a good way 
of getting them tegether, I removed the 
division-board. In about a week | exam 
ined this colony and found thev had de 


stroved the and were building cells 


queens 


I do not know whether it is an advan 


than one 
but I 


queens are mm 


tage to have mors queen in the 


hive at all times or not, do believe 


it pays in the fall when 


clined to curtail egg laving. Has anv one 
else had an experience like mine? I have 


looked over what literature I have on 


hees and have never read of a case just 
like this. | am going to experiment fur 
ther and see if I can find under just what 
condition bees will aecept and tolerate 
more than one queen L. R. Ford, Gas 


tonia, N. C 
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VARIATIONS IN WINTERING 


Unseen Factors Make It Difficult to Draw 
Conclusions Without Extended Research 


Colonies containing young queens, young 
bees, adequate and supposedly good-qual 
ity stores, and protection, still are sub 
ject to 
flected more or less in the ultimate results 


variable conditions which are re 


of wintering. Colonies may be earried, 
wheeled, or trucked into the cellar; they 
they 


have been supplied with sufficient suga: 


may have all-honey stores or may 


syrup for the period of confinement; o1 


they may have various proportions of 


two food, both of 
in part, will constitute the winter stores 


these kinds of which, 
The duration of cellar confinement, year 
The seasons them 
falls 
some springs delay setting 
flights, 


condi 


after year, is variable. 


selves are variable. Some favo! 
early eellaring; 
out. Fall 
spring temperatures and 


temperatures, late-fall 
weather 
tions (not precisely factors of wintering 
but 


variable. 


merging with wintering results) are 


With 
vicissitudes of 


eellar-wintered colonies 


these nature are not im 
potent. 

Variations exist within the cellar itself. 
The temperature at top row and the bot 
tom will residenes 
cellar 3, 


partitions, or 


vary, particularly in 


even though equipment such as 


ventilating SV stems re 


used. Ventilation and humidity are far 
from constant at any ideal measurements. 
The percentage of half-exhausted bees 
cons ners of stores through most of the 


vinter then dying before 


n 


the size of 


and spring, is 


variable. Thus clusters in the 
same though the colo 
fall. Be 


inconsistent fae 


spring are not the 
nies appeared much alike in 
P these other 


wintering 


cause of and 


results will vary whe 


] 


coionies., 


tors, 
reckoned among many 

Casual experiments have convinced mi 
that 


same cellar 


wintering is highly variable in th 


among colonies in supposedi 


uniform condition. For instance, T give be 


low a few records from the winter of 
1928. Seven ( lonis ~ were S¢ lected for 
reeord purposes which were repre senta 


tive of vard eonditions. Three colonies 
were sugar-fed and were carried into the 
eellar; three contained only honey stores 
(fall honey included) and were trucked 


into the eellar from a distance of about a 
half The 


trucked in to check against colonies truck 


mile. seventh, sugar-fed, wa 


ed in on honey. 


The results from these colonies, sup 
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posedly representative of the yards and 
supposedly uniform, were striking. A 
sugar-fed colony (it happened to be one 
of the seven of which records were kept 
wintered worst in the entire cellar. It 
survived till spring, but, unassisted, it 
dwindled and died. Its stores were prac 
tically exhausted in the cellar. On Novem 
ber 12 it weighed 62% pounds, without 
the outer cover. This one outstanding ob 
servation from a mere seven-colony rec 
ord indieates how vital unseen factors 
may be despite appearance of general cot 
reetness in fall. 

Because of the decided abnormality of 
the one sugar-fed carried colony, which 
out of seven colonies might give a mis 
leading percentage, it is omitted from the 
following table though its record must be 
remembered as illustrating variable win 
tering. The symbols H-T in the table indi 
eate that the colonies so designated had 
honey stores and were trucked in; S-C in 
dicate sugar stores and earried in, and 
S-T indicates sugar stores and trucked in. 

DATE CELLARED, NOV. 12, 1928 
DATE REMOVED, APRIL 9, 1929 
WwW Wt 


Vt. Wt. lost 
Colony. going in coming out in cellar 
S Bee «< 58 % Ibs. 49 Ibs 9% Ibs. 
S Bee sess OO Ibs. 37% Ibs. 17% lbs 
3 H-T .. 60% Ibs. 49% Ibs. 10% lbs 


Average consumption of H-T colonies 
12% Ibs. per colony 


S-C .... 59% lbs 50 lbs 9% Ibs 
28-C. 62% Ibs. 47% lbs 15% lbs 
S-T .... 62% lbs 53. Ibs 9% Ibs 


Average consumption of sugar-fed colonies 
11.42 lbs. per colony 


The brevity of record does not justify 
finely-drawn conclusions. The aim, osten 
sibly, is to keep consumption low. Records 
that show a difference in consumption of 
7% pounds between two colonies during 
winter indicate a condition of economy 
in one seemingly absent in the other. This 


difference occurred on honey stores 11 
colonies 1 H-T and 2 H-T. A difference of 
nearly 6 pounds between two colonies on 
sugar svrup (1 S-C and 2 8-C) indicates 
that these differences were not a result of 
the tvpe of food consumed. 

The average consumption of colonies on 
sugar syrup was less than on straight hon 
ey, being 11.42 pounds and 12.50 pounds 
respectively. But more subtle is the find 
ing that a honey-wintered colony and a 
syrup-wintered colony decreased almost 
identically in weight, 9% pounds and 9% 
pounds respectively, indicating that bees 
can winter practically as economically on 
honey as on syrup. Comparisons of ave 
age consumption, almost always favoring 
syrup, tend to obscure this promising pos 
sibility, 
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More extensive, and therefore more 
representative tests, have indicated that 
earried-in colonies consume less. stores 
than colonies that were trucked. One find 
ing here is a sugar-fed trucked colony de 
ereasing in weight identically with a 
sugar-fed carried colony. The trucked dis 
tance was about half a mile, the earried 
distance about forty feet. 


Note that a sugar-wintered colony (2 
S-C) eonsumed 5! pounds more syrup 
than a honey-fed colony 1 H-T). This 


difference could seareely have been a re 
sult of more old es dying in the colony 
showing greater loss since it was strong 
in the spring. 

2 H-T, 


pounds in the cellar, emerged in spring 


Colony which decreased 17% 
without apparent inferiority. Some differ 
ences, however, may be due to the rearing 
of brood. 

This brief experiment, undertaken out 
of curiosity, points to the scope of varia 
ble wintering. \ppearance alone is deceit 
ful in measuring wintering.-W. A. Wol 
ford, Schoharie, N. Y. 


wf . 
a hot 


CAUSES OF LOWER PRICES 


Honey Suffering Together With That of 
Other Agricultural Products 


It is a well-known fact that honey is 
not moving in the market as it should. 
Commercial producers are not able to dis- 
pose of their crops at prices warranting 
inereased production. The same condi- 
tions prevail with respect to other food- 
stuffs. Apple growers have had_= simi 
lar difficulties. In faet, the producers of 
y every kind have been 


foods of neat 
unable to dispose of their products at 
prices affording a fair profit. If, through 
advertising or better systems of market- 
ing, more of any one kind of food is con- 
sumed, it follows that less of other kinds 
are in demand, There is a limit to the 
quantity that can be disposed of, and ap- 
parently we hav about reached the 
limit. 

In my opinion, there are several causes 
for this condition. With improved meth 
ods of production, with the use of tractors 

farming implements, 


and other moder) 
much more per man ean be produeed than 
formerly, and also much more per acre. 
The automobile truck and better roads 
facilitate marketin Better varieties of 
fruits, grains, root crops and the like 
have served to increase the amount of 
edibles, Methods of preserving and the 


cr 
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manufacture of artificial foods have had 
the effect of supplying a demand that 
otherwise might not exist. The more fruits, 
jellies, jams, preserves, ete., all contain- 
ing large quantities of sugar, the more of 
the various breakfast foods and the thou- 
sands of other advertised articles of diet 
that crowd the grocers’ shelves, the less 
of honey and other natural foods will peo- 
ple consume. 

Another cause of the present condition 
of surplus is the facet that one of the 
largest consumers of farm products, the 
horse, is being eliminated. Not only is 
he being replaced on the farm, but also 
on the roads and in the city streets. In- 
stead of a large percentage of the farms 
being given over to the raising of oats 
and hay, the land is being used in grow- 
ing erops for human consumption. This 
is one of the greatest factors, if not the 
yreatest, in bringing about our present 
oversupply, or, if vou prefer, our present 
“under-consumption.” 

In manufacturing or in other lines of 
production where business principles are 
followed, if there is a surplus the first 
is to increase sales, and 
every effort is made to stimulate demand 
for the article produced. Effort is also 
made to cut the cost of production in 
order to increase profits. If it is found 
impossible to dispose of a line of goods 
at a price warranting further output, 
then production is cut down or suspended. 
\ reduction in prices is the last thing to 
be considered, for such reduction may 
mean the wiping out of all profits if it 
does not result in actual loss in opera- 


consideration 


tion. In manufacturing, it is easier to 
reduce output than it is in agricultural 
pursuits, including beekeeping; for, with 


the beekeeper, the orchardist, or the gen 
eral farmer, a relatively larger overhead 
expense goes on whether or not produce 
tion is kept up. By overhead is meant 
certain fixed charges, such as taxes, in- 
terest, and depreciation of equipment. 
reducing output, the 


man engaged in agriculture or beekeep 


By quitting or by 
ing may lose more than by operating at 
a loss, provided he is not able to dispose 
of his holdings at a reasonable price. 
Furthermore, unless he ean find other em- 
ployment he may also sacrifice the value 
of his own time. 

Can beekeeping conditions be improved 
by greater production? If an individual 
producer increases his output by means 
of better methods and a reduction of op- 
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erating costs, it may result in greater 
profits to him individually; but if all in 
a given industry increase their output, 
the aggregate return is less, as has been 
demonstrated many times. For example, 
it is reported officially that the corn crop 
of 1925 was 600 millions of bushels lar 
ger than that of 1924, but that the mar- 
ket value was 300 million dollars less. 
So, also, the large cotton crop of 1925 
was of far less monetary value than the 
much smaller crop of 1924. According 
to figures issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the same wa 
true of the apple crop, which in 1926 was 
74 million bushels greater than in 1925, 
yet its value was 38 millions of dollars 
less. It is reasonable to believe that a 
large honey crop would, on the whole, 
bring smaller returns to producers than 
would a small crop. Thus it would seem 
that a increase in production 
would not be profitable to the industry 
as a whole under present conditions. 
The U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics recommends caution in expansion 
in the production of fruits and suggests a 
restriction of output. Under present 
trade conditions it would seem that the 
propaganda for increased honey produc- 
tion is unwarranted, and that it is un- 
fair to beginners to encourage them to 
invest capital in a business or industry 
where their efforts and outlay are almost 
sure to result in losses. There are those 
who claim that there is a criminal waste 
of nectar which might be saved at an 
immense profit if there were only moré 
beekeepers. They also claim that an in 
crease in the number of producers would 


general 


increase sales and therefore tend to in 


crease prices. The fallacy of such argu 
ments is evident to any one who has given 
the matter serious thought, or who knows 
existing conditions. Very few beginners 
market any honey except their own prod 
! most of 


uet, an them dump whateve 


surplus they may have at any price of 
fered. 

merchandis 
ing, judicious advertising, standardiza 
tion of product, better distribution and 


AVOLAAES ot - 


Businesslike methods of 


verproduction, all tak 
together, may enable honey to compete 
with other food products; but we can not 
expect a large profit from its productior 
locality until there is i 
a greater consumption of foods 
and a relatively smaller production,—E 
S. Miller, 


in the average 


general 


Valparaiso, ind 
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G) From North, East, West and South 








e) lif ° Weather 

Southern (alifornia “°* 52°: 

well, we have had several, as the darky 
said. September gave us a few slight 
sprinkles of rain and a lot of hot weather 
with little or no honey. Then October gave 
our immediate part of the state a genuine 
old eastern thunder storm, beginning soon 
after midnight on the first of the month. 
One and one-half inches of rain fell at 
our, place between midnight and 8 o’clock 
and things are looking green already. Of 
course, the rain did not fall over all of 
southern California, but I just thought I 
would tell the readers that we can have 

thunder storm as well as you eastern 
people. Oldest settlers say they never ex 
perienced anything like it in California 
efore. 

Just how much good it will do is hard 

prophesy. Grass will start, and if we 
ontinue to have moisture, there is no 
reason why honey plants should not come 
along as well. This would prove a blessing 
to thousands of colonies of bees in south 
ern California. Many apiaries are very 
light in stores and some beekeepers have 
ilready fed considerable sugar and will 
have to feed more unless the bees are able 
to get nectar during the fall and winte 
months which does not happen very often. 
\lfilerilla often blooms in winter when 
onditions are favorable as also does the 
eucalyptus, willow, and a specie of willow 
alled “wate mote” by the natives. 
vy tt 4 4 4 664 4 4 4 £44 £4 £4 fH Ott H¥ 
* Here is a Plan Which, if Worked Out, Y 
¥ Should Enable California to Consume Her ¥ 
¥ Entire Output of Honey Within the State. ¥ 
> >>> >>> dF>>>d>>>>>>>>>>>>>4 

The Los Angeles County Fair was again 
held in Pomona. The attendance was all 
that had been hoped for and more. The 
honey and bee display was one that would 
ve a eredit to any fair. Riverside County 
took first priz and Los Angeles second. 
Dr. Means was present and demonstrated 
the making of honey marshmallows and 
ther honey eandies. 

Dr. Means gave a talk on honey eara 
mels and honey chocolate he had perfect 
ed and told about 


from orange honey and citrus pectin made 


a delicious jelly made 
ere at the lemon products company’s 
plant in Corona. It is my opinion that, by 
honey 


marketing a part of ou through 


such channels as these, surplus will be 
used here at home. I have sampled jelly 
made from orange honey and from buck 
wheat honey and it is surprising how the 
pronounced flavor of the honey is carried 
to the jelly. If all the beekeepers would 
eall for “Honey Chocolate” flavoring when 
getting a drink at the soda fountain it 
would soon make a market for much of 
our so-called surplus honey. 

Honey prices remain about the same as 
last month with a possible stronger con 
dition in the white orange and sage. Many 
beekeepers have already sold. It is not 
so much the low price of honey that is 
bothering the majority of us in southern 
California, as the fact that we 
little to sell. Give us good honey crops 


have so 


and the price will not be so essential. 

Beeswax is still little in demand. The 
price is around fifteen cents when quoted 
at all. 

After all, we are as well off as most of 
the people who are producing crops and 
will likely come into our own as soon as 
any of them.—-L. L. 
California. 


Andrews, Corona, 


0 4% . More bee 
Northern California (oo vcrs then 
usual are putting their bees in order for 
a good crop next year. This is different 
from what has been expected by many 
of the big producers. The depression has 
hit the beekeepers a hard blow but their 
quick reeovery is very gratifying. More 
young men than usual will be in the field 
with a good start for 1932. 

Another thing of interest is the great 
number of beekeepers who are giving eai 
nest attention to the marketing of honey. 
They are trying to determine in advance 
of the harvest where their honey is going. 
The growing demand for more informa 
tion regarding markets, the more careful 
standardizing of their product, and the 
strong emphasis being placed on the pro 
duction of salable packs constitute a very 
hopeful and helpful sign in the beekeep 
ing industry. During the next two years 
because of the depression we are now pass 
ing through there will emerge a new group 
of beekeepers—leaders tried in the fire of 
the realities of the present. 

It must be gratifying to the beekeepers 
who have felt for a long time that they 
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should receive greater service from th 
Universit of California, to know that 
they have such a capable man in the field 
as Dr. J. E. Eckert, located at Davis. Al 
ready Dr. Eckert has made several trips 
among brent keepe rs, having visited ev 
ery part « the state carrying information 
and getting from the beekeepers thei: 


ideas of what they think 


the industry. 


will be helpful to 


v + #4 4 4 4-4 4 4 4 4 4 4-4 4.4 44 4-4 44444 


¥ The State Takes a Hand in National Hon 
¥ ey Week, Thus Adding Greatly to the Pos 
+ sibilities of That Week 
v 
> 


a oe 


: ee a ae a a a a a a a a ae ee oe on 
The Bureau of 


> 1 
of i nance, toot the le 


Commeree, Department 
establishing 
publicity and 


National Honey 
Committees have 


ad 
a svstematic plan for dis 
tribution of hon 
Week, November 


been appointed 


during 
r9 to 14. 


and the 


work is well under 


wav at this dat October 6 After the 

ork was well started the Bureau request 

| the State Association to sponsor the un 
dertaking. The central committee with H. 
M. Krebs of Sacramento, chairman, and 
F. H. MeElfresh of the Bureau of Com 
merece as secretary, s already at work. 
Judging by the usual fine co-operation of 


the beekeepers, something worthwhile will 


be accomplished. 


With so much activity on the part of 
the State Bureau of Commerce, the Uni 
versity of California, the State Depart 
I tof Ag ulture and the State Asso 
elation, the pre spect for a record breaking 
eonvention at Sacramento November 17, 


very hopeful. 
Sudden death has ended 
M. H. Mendleson 
hard working, sineere 
iH has left a reeord 
ll be hard for the future 
the 


the useful life 
of Ventura County, a 
American citizen. 
in beekeeping that 
beekeepers to 


one of charter 


surpas iH mem 

bers of the State Association and the only 

one as far as e are able to ascertain, 
ho has kept his membership unbroken. 

( W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


At this date October 3) there 
Utah has been no fall moisture. In 
fact, there has been none since last May, 


so honey plants are in condition, al 


though drouth di 


po I 


es not seem to affect dan 


delion to an vreat extent 

There has been some inquiry for comb 
honey n car lots and the loeal demand 
for comb honey is good. Whjle cellophaned 
omb her y is something new here, the 
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best markets are already demanding it 


Of course, it is hard to get the added cost, 


although comb honey is holding up in 


price better than most products. 


We all know that the markets ean be 
glutted much sooner with comb honey 
than with extracted, so if there is muel 


change in the production, the market will 
be glutted 
will come down. 

It would be hard to 
load of extracted here now. Consequently 


with comb honey and prices 


assemble a ear 


the chain stores are loaded up with small 


packages which are moving well as 
the local demand is very good. 

Veet e446 4444466446466 44 
. 

¥ Instead of Becoming Discouraged and Neg- ¥ 
¥ lecting the Bees, This is the Time to Pre- ¥ 
¥ pare for Bigger Crops and Better Prices. ¥ 
¥ Y 


yt ttt tt £4 £4444 4 4444 £46444 


Some bee men are discouraged on ae 
count of poor markets and the poor out 
look for moisture, and are neglecting their 
bees. To me it looks as if this is the time 
to pick up the loose ends and make a drive 
for better crops and better prices which 
We 


have struck 


until 
it now 


are sure to come. ean not rise 
bottom, and 
surely looks like we have struck bottom. 

The crop all the mountain 


country will help to clean up last year’s 


after we 


short over 
surplus which had accumulated on account 
of lower prices. The outlook here now is 
that white extracted honey is due for a 
raise in prices. M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah 


Bees have been storing som 


cArizona 


The weather has been very changeable, a 


honey, though very slowly. 
few days warm then a few cool days. In 
a few places a fall crop is reported, though 
light. Some leaving the 
hives full for winter, not trying to ex 


it is very are 
tract, due to the low prices being offered 
at present. 

In the Salt River Valley the first honey 
for this year is now being extracted from 
cotton and tamarix. 

ee. 5. 


out on 


Benson and Mr. Blair have 


been a tour of inspection. A few 
eases of foul brood have been found and 
promptly destroyed. Very good work has 
been done by our bee inspectors, though 
they have been handicapped by the lack 
of funds. Our legislature seems to hesi 
tate to vote but it its 
members do not realize the necessity and 
importance of inspection to the beekeep 
Leslie Wedg 


funds, is because 


ing industry of the state 
worth, Oracle, Arizona 
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From the various reports 
“ 77 - a aid . ‘ - 
Oregon drifting into this office 
from different sections of the state it 


ould seem that the Oregon honey crop 
has been just about as spotted as the crop 
in general throughout the United States. 
Fireweed honey 


seems generally to have 


yeen darker than usual due to a mixture 
f other plants, and comparatively littl 
high grade fireweed honey is available. 
The alfalfa and sweet clover honey crop, 
so far as we have learned, is about aver 
ige. The crop here in the Willamette Val 
ey is also about normal. There seems to 
be a little tendency to weaken in prices, 
although this does not seem to be justi 
fied in view of the present supply of honey 
ind small earry-over. 

Bees seem to be going into the winter 
in excellent condition, both as to strength 
ind honey. With the low prices on honey, 
heekeepers probably will not be tempted 
to extract too much and put their bees in 
winter short on stores. 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ \ 


tion will again meet in Portland this com 


sSocla 


ing month. The time of meeting has been 
set for November 20 and 21, Friday and 
Saturday. At the request of those present 
it the last annual meeting, we are hoping 
to make some important changes in ow 
program line-up, possibly make it more in 
the nature of a condensed short course in 
beekeeping, taking up various lines of 
that there will be 


thing of interest to the inexperienced bec 


management so some 


keeper as well as the experienced. Ther: 


will be plenty of opportunity to discuss 
problems of management. 

We had 
christ in charge of the 


Expe riment 


from Mr. Se 
Pacific Slope 
Station at Davis, 
of the men from that 
experiment station will be with us at ow 
meeting. The Washington State Associa 
tion is arranging for pre 
ceeding our meeting, and it is quite possi 
ble that we 


visitors 


have just word 
cultural 


California, that some 
a meeting just 
some other outside 


both Even 
with the discouraging conditions of mar 


will have 

taking in meetings. 

keting, we should have a good attendance 
H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 


This is the time 
of year 


ae 
‘British (-olumbia oi 


one is likely to find beekeepers more sub 


dued than at any other time. Look at all 
the notes for November from the various 
districts, and you will realize that the 
majority of the beemen have come down 
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to earth, sometimes with a bump and 


sometimes otherwise. Of course, there art 
the the 


above what was expected, but these cases 


occasions where crop is much 
are in the minority. 
All over 


in first class condition in the early spring, 


British Columbia the bees were 


the winter had been unusually mild with a 
good average of rain which is very 
sary the 


snow. When the maples were in blossom 


neces 


here on account of absence of 
hopes ran high, the weather being most 
propitious, and the maplk flow was the best 


for years. Indeed so plentiful was it in 
many parts that tak 


en. Fruit gave good re 


a good surplus was 
later 
sults helped by the absence of wind, and 


bloom on 
by the time clover was in bloom bees were 
in first class shape. For some reason, un 
yet, did 
promised, and the surplus did not 


known as clove! not yield as 
come 
up to expectations. 

In many districts beekeepers are de 
the 


clover blend producing a light amber hon 


pendent on fireweed, fireweed and 


ey with good density and excellent flavor. 


g 
first 


This year for the time some sort of 
blight attacked the stem of the fireweed 


the 


Samples of this were 


preventing flower from matut 


ing 
sent to Vancouver, 
and a preliminary report received thereon 
pending further investigation, Experts are 
of the opinion that it was due to the ex 


cessive rains we had in June which eaused 


a rot in the stem, as later on when the 
lower and later stem launched out, th: 
flower was healthy but much = smaller. 


These smaller flowers failed to seerete any 
appreciable amount of nectar. 
yy #¢¢¢.<¢-¢.-€-¢.¢.<¢ ¢ € <.¢.¢-<¢ ¢ << € ¢ €-¢-¢< <¢-¢ 


Y¥ 
¥ One Producer Has Harvested a Cron of 50 
¥ Tons of Honey in Spite of the Poor Season. Y 
¥ 


a ak ai i ce at ie ile aie ate cle cit alll ain ail aii alien ill aioli aia ati 

In the interior Okanagan 
excellent. Ons 
fact, the largest in British C 


the 


apiary, in 


country, 


crop was large 


umbia, was 


responsible for something around 50 tons, 


This was produced largely from the ex 
tensive commercial orchards operated 


there, and in many parts alfalfa and sweet 
clover. 

to the bee 
keepers in British Columbia that the gov 


It is a source of great regret 


ernment, owing to rigid economy plans, 


has had to cut out the provision previously 
made for apiary inspectors. Although Van 


eouver Island is practically free from 
foul brood except in isolated cases, there 
is always the danger of an outbreak while 
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bees are coming in all the time from Cali- 
fornia and honey is imported from other 
provinces which are far from free.—Flor 
ence A. Greenwood, Victoria, B. C. 

. The neetar flow during Au 
Kansas gust and the early part of 


September stimulated colonies to greater 


activity in brood-rearing in many in 


stances, therefore, they are now very 
strong in eastern Kansas. With many 
young bees present the colonies should 


come through the winter in good condition 
if stores are provided in sufficient quan 
tity. One difficulty is that some beekeep 
will not furnish enough for 
these strong colonies. This may cause a 


ers stores 
loss of colonis s, or weaken those that sul 
the The mild fall is 
causing the bees to consume more honey 
than they the 


Vive winter. warm, 


would if weather were 


cools ce 

The drouth conditions in Kansas during 
the 
respects as in the previous year. It was 
broken the latter part of July and first 
of August by 


summer were not as severe in many 


many hard rains. The rains 


which came during August and Septem 
ber built up the soil moisture to a consid 
erable extent, and, as a result, plants are 


condition for this of the 


n good time 
yt ar. 

The Fair at Topeka and 
also the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson 


Kansas Free 
had the largest and best honey exhibits 
that they 
years. The displays were better than usual 

both attracted 
from spectators. In 


have had for the past several 


and in cases much eom 


the 
short crop or spotted eonditions in eer 


ment spite of 
tain areas, beekeepers from some of these 
treas made an exhibit as far as they were 
able. 
The 


are extremely 


the 
extreme 


within state 
the 


honey 


crop conditions 
spotted. In 
the 


good, due to the opportune raims in the 


northeastern part, flow was 
three or four counties in this region. This 
region produces mostly extracted honey. 
Comb honey is extremely searee through 
out the state. Inquiries for large orders 
of comb honey have been coming to the 
larger beekeepers who produce comb hon 
ey but 


none is available. 


Indications are that if honey is con 
sumed this year as it was the past vear, 
there will be no earry-over of honey in 
the whole country..-R. L. Parker, Man 
hattan, Kansas 
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exas The weather for September 
has been just to the bees’ lik 
ing—warm, plenty of sunshine, and a 
light honey flow. It is doubtful if the bees 
in the southern part of the state ever had 
as much brood in the fall before as at this 
time. The honey flow was such that very 
little was used from that stored early in 
the summer. Broomweed is giving prom- 
ise of a few pounds of surplus in the near 
future. In the northern part of the state, 
cotton and tievine are still giving some 
flow. 

Again Texas has demonstrated the fact 
that it can make a record for weather in 
almost any direction. At San Antonio the 
highest temperature reached this summer 
was 98°, and abundant rain fell, giving 
thea southern part of the state a summer 
without a long dry spell in July and Au 
gust. 


in inne eS nae nein i ein nea eee es 
¥ 
¥ of Honey Will Result in Neglecting the 


¥ Bees Which in Turn Would Result in Se- ° 
rious Losses. 


¥ 
¥ There is Great Danger That Low Prices } 


PPP rrr rp rrpr rr rrr rrr rrr rprp> ' 

Just what the outcome of the price de 
will tell. It 
seems that there is no demand for honey 


pression mean no one ean 


or beeswax. Beekeepers should remember 
that these two products can be stored. 
They should also remember that bees 0 
to pieces under neglect very rapidly. Just 
beeause the price of honey is low is no 
reason for neglecting the bees. It costs 
very little to go over the colonies and se¢ 
that they are in good condition. One thing 
is certain, the beekeeper has a great deal 
of time on his hands as there is little else 
that ean be done. It is not necessary to in 
vest any money in the care of the bees 
to keep them in the best of shape. It will 
only be a year or so until those who are 
neglecting their apiaries will wish they 
had kept them in the best of shape. 
There seems to be very little interest in 
displays of bees and honey at county and 
state fairs. The main reason seemingly is 
that the beekeepers have something else 
to do besides attend these gatherings. It 
might be a fine thing if they would visit 
the fairs to advertise their honey. Na 
tional Honey Week is at hand and every 
beekeeper can afford a few cents with 
which to buy a few stickers that are put 
out by the American Honey Institute. 
As nearly as can be predicted at this 
time the bees of this state are going into 


winter quarters in fine shape. The only 
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suggestion is that the beekeepers see that 
the bees have ample room in which to form 
their winter cluster. In many cases where 
the honey has not been removed, the bees 
are in poor shape and the beekeepet should 
see that there is ample space within the 
where the 
formed.—H. B. Parks, 
tonio, Texas. 


eluste! 
An 


brood-chambe1 winter 


ean be San 


The surplus honey crop 


‘Wisconsin. 4° tosh. 


has been variously estimated at from 25 


Wisconsin 


to 50 per cent of a normal crop. The more 
recent reports indicate that the actual 
surplus in the state at this time is not 
more than 10 per cent of a normal crop; 
and since many of the small beekeepers 
are already starting to feed their bees for 
winter, it seems likely that the surplus 
crop will be marketed before Christmas. 
The 1931 mostly darker in 
color than in normal years, and the flavor 
is not as good, because of a 
nectar from different 
flowers. buckwheat 


honey is 


mixture of 
many species of 


Basswood, and fire 


weed honey predominate because of a 
decided lack of surplus from clover. 
Although the early part of the season 
hot fall 
done much to help the clover, and, with 


winter 


was very and dry, rains have 


normal conditions, Wisconsin 


should have a normal 
1932. 


A. few small beekeepers have signified 


crop of honey in 


their intention to dispose of their bees, 
but the reduction 
will be 


in the number of colo 


nies overcome by an inerease in 


the holdings of others. As is always th: 


case, new beekeepers are starting up with 
a few colonies, and some of the large: 
beekeepers express an intention to in 


crease with packages in the spring if 
they can find the money for this purpose. 
yy t+ ¢-¢-¢-4-¢-¢-€-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-€-4-4 -€.¢ 4-444 -<4-¢ 
{ Sweet Clover May be Substituted for Al 
falfa in Some Localities on Account of 
‘ Alfalfa Being Badly Winter Killed. 
Te ee aaa 
A new trend in the growing of sweet 
clover in place of alfalfa has been sug 
gested because of the winter killing of 
alfalfa, and it is entirely possible that 
we may find alfalfa displaced to a con 
siderable extent by plantings of sweet 
clover. If this occurs, it is quite likely 
that in some parts of the state, at least, 
additional surplus crops will be secured, 
although in the northern two-thirds of the 
state, the sweet clover now being planted 
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does not seem to secrete nectar i atisfac 
tory quantities. New types of sweet clo 
ver are being developed on the University 
Farm, and should these types be generally 
distributed throughout the state, some of 
them may prove satisfactory as nectar se 
creting types in localities where our pres 
ent varieties do not secret abundantly. 
The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at Milwaukee, Deeember 3 
and 4, with headquarters at the Hotel Wis 


eonsin.—H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 
This will go down in history as 


lowa rm 


keeper told me not long ago that it was 
the he had had. Hot 
dry too period not 


another lean’ year. bee 


poorest veal ever 


weather for long a 
only ruined any small prospects of even 
a light honey flow, but so completely put 
white clover off the map that there is lit 


tle hope of anything like a heavy honey 


flow next year even with favorable con 
ditions from now on. Two dry years in 
succession is something that I have nevef 


seen in 30 vears of beekeeping. Many col 
onies will have to be given stores if they 


pull through. We the 


conditions this year as last. 


have much same 

Things would have been much worse had 
it not been that dandelion and fruit bloom 
vielded well the was favor 
able for the bees to make the of it. 
Alsike, although not plentiful, was yield 


and weather 


best 


ing well until the intensely hot sun put 
nectar out of The 
hees finally quit going to the fields ex 


seeretion commission. 
cept for a short time in the mornings, and 
they took their grudge out on anyone who 
tried to meddle with them. 


» ++. <+-¢-¢.¢.4-¢.4.¢-¢-€¢-4-¢.-¢-4¢ 4 4 € ¢ ¢-¢-¢-¢ 44 


¥ 
A Fall Honey Flow Has Greatly Relieved ¥ 
the Situation in Regard to Winter Stores. ¥ 
. 


>>> >> > > > > > > > > > > > oe PP > Pe > > > 4 
better 
thought possible but nothing like normal. 
Of course it helped and the bees made 
some surplus from it. In some cases the 


Heartsease yielded than we 


bees have quite enough to winter on, but 
the beekeeper who expects to winter all 
his should take for 
granted, but look to all colonies. In fact, 
if they are not strong it is better to unite 


colonies, nothing 


them with other colonies and have fewer 
and better colonies. 

We see considerable bulk comb honey 
on the Much 
than usual. There must be a growing de 


market this season. more 
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for it. | 
ago that this 


mand was convinced some years 


vould be a good seller, Some 


years ago we put up a lot of this honey 
and shipped it to our mail order trade, 
and to our sur] kept getting calls 
from those customers for several years 
afterward f mor of that honey. Ow 
worst trot with it is that our honey 
here commences to granulate soon afte 
it is « r ( unitess heated, and when 
you get a combination of comb and ex 
tracted and it granulates on the met 
chants’ shelves something has to be don: 
and the bheek« p has it to do Not a 
paying or pleasant job._-W. S. Pangburn, 
Cent Junction, I 


fee eee ae 
will soon be past. Condi 
tions in Alabama have varied from almost 
ideal to vi poor. Conditions in the 
spring were good, and the bees built up 
rapidly. Most package shippers could 
have filled more orders than ever before, 
but due to the depression and the failures 
of the 1930 honey crop in many sections 
that buy packages, the demand was not 
as good as it was a few years ago. This 
left the colonies of the package shippers 
strong for the honey flow which comes 
after the package season in central Ala 
bama, and package shippers’ produced 
more surplus honey than in several 
yea Ss. 
Vet 4--e-€-4-4€-€-€-€-€-€4£€€-€€€4€44¢<¢€ 
Panicky Selling of Honey Has Confused Y 
¥ the Market and Made it More Difficult to ¥ 
¥ Dispose of the Crop. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
>> >>> > > > o> > > ee > > > > > > > > > > 
This honey could have been sold for a 
good price by a little effort and by taking 
time for the market to consume it. Some 


beekeepers became panicky because they 


could not dump their honey to the jobber, 


and started eutting prices trying to sell 


ll their honey immediately. Instead of 
moving their honey quickly they have 
confused the market so that it is really 


harder to sell honey than if they had held 


the price to a reasonable figure. One be« 
keeper who had dark amber honey ped 
dled it from house to house at 65 cents 
for a ten-pound pail. The lighter honey is 


hut 


beekeepers will only 


bringing twice this figure 
If the 


put some effort behind their sales instead 


is moving 
rather slowly 


of cutting prices they will benefit greatly 
We had no rain in late August or Sep 
tember and the fall honev flow has hee 


practically a failure. Colonies have econ 


N 
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that left for winter 


and if we do not get rain soon so that th: 


sumed stores were 
goldenrod and aster will produce, the bees 
short of This 


supply of pack 


will into winter stores. 


will seriously affeet the 
1932. 


onvention 


( bees in 


The 


ag 
of the Alabam: 
Beekeepers’ will be held 

the Jefferson Davis Hotel in Montgomery, 
November 6 Many 
terest at this time will be taken up and : 
the 
low price of all beekeepers’ products. Thi 
Mr. R. M. Pugh, 


Saskatchewan, 


annual « 
Association 


and 7. subjects of in 


good attendance is expected despite 


principal speaker will bi 
Provincial \piarist of 
Canada. His experiences will be especial 
ly interesting te 


Alabama 
tant to 


» the package shippers of 


as his province is the most dis 


which packages are 


shipped in 


quantity from Alabama.—J. M. Cutts, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
H. Hawkins of Cam 


Cc —p A 
Arkansas 
one of the best crops of holly honey this 
that he Holly 


honey does not granulate , henee, does not 


1, Arkansas, obtained 


vear has ever produced. 


have to be heated. It is also a high quality 
honey in other respects. 


More jelly, jams, preserves and canned 
fruits have been put up this vear thar 
probably ever before. No doubt this will 
have a tendency to reduce the sale of han 
ey in the home market which we depend 
upon. 


- t+ ¢-¢ 4 4-€¢ 4 4 ¢-4-4¢-¢ €-4.4-¢ 4 4 ¢ <4 4 <4¢<¢ 4 


Although the Inspection Service Is With 

out Funds for Operating, the Inspector 

and His Deputies Will Carry on by Donat 
ing Their Services. 


++ ++ < 


¥ 
ee eee 


v «+ +e ¢ 


The legislature made a small appropria 
for the apiary work last 
January, but the it. So 
the work of inspection ceased July 1, 1931, 
us paid employees are concerned. At 


tion inspection 


governol vetoed 
30 fat 
no time since the work started July 1, 
1927, 


ecient 


has there been appropriated suffi 
funds for the department to function 
Not 


a position to pay the county depu 


as it really should. at any time wer 


we nh 
ties who were appointed for their labor o1 


expenses. Having a sincere interest in the 


elimination of brood diseases these men 
have donated their time and expenses. Ws 
will render all and any service free of 


cost possible for us to render and I will 
ee rtify any apiary ent tled to a certificate 
whose owne1! desires to sell queens o1 pack 


age bees, all this to be free of expense. 
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It is very important that beekeepers 
have an active state association. Much 
ean be accomplished with it, little with 
out it—J. V. Ormond, Elba, Ark. 


summing 


Northern Jndiana * 


up a state 
ment of the honey production in nort} 
western Indiana, it mav be said that 


there was no surplus gathered from white 


clover, only a little from alsike and bass 
wood, and a rather limited amount from 
sweet clover. Some apiaries located neat 
large fields of the latter did very well, 
while others, not so situated, barely mad 


a living up to the time of the fall honey 


flow. There has been an abundance of 
fall flowers, chiefly goldenrod and aster, 
and frequent rains followed by warm 
days and cool nights have enabled the 


and to 
surplus. 


fill their brood-chambers 
store a considerable amount of 
In fact, the fall honey flow 
usually good and colonies will go into win 
ter quarters in fine condition, 
stores and 


bees to 
has been un 


both as to 
numbers of young bees. 
There is very little comb honey produce 
ed in this locality 
not as well filled 
comb honey 


and what there is, is 
as usual. At 
became 


some 
after be 
ing taken from the hives, the honey oozing 
through the We 
known this to occur before 
loss to account for it. It 
due to weather or other 


yards 
leaky soon 


cappings. have neve! 
hnd are ata 
is evidently not 


conditions subse 


quent to removal from the hives, but to 
some unknown nectar, fruit juice, honey 
dew or other liquid stored by the bees. 


The fact that it was stored at 
no fruit was ripening would seem to elimi 


hon 


a time when 


nate that proposition. Furthermore, 


eydew is usually dark and this “juice” is 
white. 

A year ago there was no white clover 
to be seen in lawns and fields. This year 
it may be found in abundance almost 
everywhere. This augurs well for a erop 


next year provided and if (it’s the ifs that 
spoil most of our 
suitable weather 
months. It’s a 
foretell a honey 


ealeulations) we get 
the eight 


beekeeper who 


for next 


wise ean 
crop. 


of it be 


roadside 


Honey is moving slowly, 
ing sold by 


most 


eanvassers and 


stands. The weather has been abnormally 
warm, and with the advent of cooler 
weather conditions there should be a con 


increase in sales.—-E. S. Miller, 


Ind. 


siderable 
Valparaiso, 
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3 “ the last month 
South (Carolina 5°" hs Met mow 
been unusually dry ba hot and bees 
have hardly made a living. In a number 
of places the queens have practically quit 
laying and it looks now as if we are go 
ing into winter with old bees. 

Aster and goldenrod ar¢ beginning to 
bloom but neither these are yielding 


as much honey as usual. I believe the rea 
son of this is on account of the extreme 
ly dry weather. 

I am hoping that we will have a good 
rain and the weather will turn cooler, then 
both these plants will vield enough for 
the bees to go to winter on E. S. Pre 
vost, Clemson College, S. C 


The 
season of 


active 
‘Western New ‘York sean 
beekeeping for 1931 is matter of 
and rather that. 
From rather poor prospects last fall and 
spring, a 


now a 


history, interesting at 


very satisfactory season devel 


oped. The clover and basswood honey flows 
were about average, so far as we have 
learned, taking the state as a whole. The 
buckwheat crop is probably somewhat be 
low normal, and a big percentage of this 
crop has already been moved for an ex 
port market. Inquiries for buekwheat hon 


ev are still plentiful. 


Pee eee eee e444 44444 -€-94 


¥ 

Prices and Movement of Honey Are Satis- ¥ 

Y factory When Compared With Most Other Y 
Agricultural Products. 


y ¥ 
PP re re rrp rrr errr rr rrr rrr rps 


While prices are altogether too low, 
they are satisfactory when compared to 
other farm erops. In facet, there is no mat 


ket for many produets, especially peaches 


and Hundreds of thousands of 


grapes. 


bushels of as fine peaches as were ever 
grown went to waste in western New 
York during the seaso1 Thousands of 
tons of grapes are still hanging on the 


vines at this writing (October 10) waiting 
for a market, and there is no market. In 
spite of these conditions honey is selling 
well, but the price is low. 


Rainfall has been just about right. New 
rfully well. 
Even in fields that did not show up well 
at the the 


ver is in 


seedings are showing up wonde 


time wheat was cut, young elo 


pretty condition and 


the 


good now, 


many of old meadows show conside) 


able clover for next vear. Bees are in fine 
shape for winter, both as to young bees 
and good stores, and, should favorable 
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a) 


obtain from now on, 1932 


a bumper. 


conditions 
should be 

But 
much. In fact, experience has led me to 


seldom do early prospects mean 
from 
best 


have deve lope d from poor early prospects 


expect almost the opposite early 


prospects as many of ou seasons 


and some of our worst seasons from 


much rainfall 
before the 


weather during the flow. The uncertainty 


prospects. So dept nds on 


just honey flow and good 


of beekeeping helps to make it one of 
the most interesting of human pursuits. 


H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


“Western Ohio This has been the 


warmest summer on 
was also one of the best 


The honey flow 


here It 


honey seasons on reeord. 


reeord 


started the first of June and continued 
nearly all summer without a let up. At 
this date, October 8, bees are still work 


aster. The 


coming rapidly to a 


ing, bringing in nectar from 


season is now close 
and packing will be next in order. 
Last 


two hive bodies, one being a food chamber 


winter we wintered our bees in 
filled with honey, but the results have not 
When we 


found quite py 


been very satisfactory with us. 


unpacked in the spring, we 
with moulds 


bottom-boards, 


large number of colonies 


combs and wet 


ee, 
¥ 

¥ Removing the Food-chamber in the Fall, ¥ 
¥ Then Putting It Back in the Spring, Elimi- 
¥ nates Trouble from Mouldy Combs. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
Se a a ae oe ae ea on a a oe on ot oe | 
Some will argue that one will have 
stronger colonies if wintered in two 


stories, but we don’t know why this should 
be the case as we leave a second story on 
all of our colonies during the 
When 


close, which it generally does in October, 


bre eding 


season. brood rearing comes to a 


we remove the food chamber, confine th: 
bees to one story and give them seven full 
frames of sealed stores and three combs 
partly filled with honey and pollen. This 
makes an ideal winter nest for the eluste: 
and we find this much more satisfactory 
for good wintering. Of course, this method 
requires considerable work on the part of 
the beekeeper but anything that is done 
well, takes work. 

There is but one advantage in wintering 
in two stories: one does not need to worry 
in the spring about bees becoming crowded 
for room, so they can be left in the pack 


ing cases longer. But in our experience in 


N 
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diffs 
ence in colonies that were unpacked early, 
say about April 1, over those that remail 


wintering we could never see any 


ed in the packing cases. If there is any a 
it is in favor of those colonies w 
that the war: 


is more beneficial than the pac} 


vantage 
packed early. It appears 
sunshine 
ing cases 
As soon as we unpack the bees, we 
place the food chamber containing fro 
25 to 30 pounds of honey for spring broo 
rearing. Then if 


weather conditions 


favorable, we will have rousing colonic 
flow Fred Lei 


inger, Delphos, Ohio. 


orth (arolina 
North (: 


during spring and summer 


starts. 


when the honey 


rhe 


good honey flo 


exceeding 


has resulted 
more than the usual amount of honey bi 
ing placed on the market. Sales are rathe 
slow and prices are lower, but beekeepers 
are not badly discouraged. They are get 
ting a price above the cost of producti 
while many other products of the farm 
this state are not 
The outlook for 


very promising in many 


paving the eost. 
a fall honey flow is not 
sections of tl 
state. Continued dry weather has dwarf 
the fall honey producing plants to the ® 
tent that little surplus honey is being hat 
xcept ina few localities. Howev: 
the fall honey flow, has been sufficiern* t 


brood rearing, 


vested ¢ 


where su 
the eok 


conditio 


eneourage and 


pers of honey have been left on 


nies, the bees are in exeellent 
for winter. It is almost 
with the 
leave a super of honey on the 
the close of the 


only 


a ge neral eustor 
pest beekeepers in this state 

colonies : 
summer honey flow. Th: 


trouble we have experienced wit 


this practice has been in a few localitic 


having American foul brood. 


The North Carolina State Fair will } 
held Oetober 12 to 17. For several yea 
the “Bees and Honey” department ha 
been an outstanding feature of the fai 


This year we have forty-eight feet front 


age space in the main exhibit building 
Arrangements have been made with lead 
ing beekeepers to fill this space and th: 
outlook is that we will have the best ex 
hibit in the history of the fair. Mr. T. ¢ 
Asher, well known beekeeper of Brool 
neal, Virginia, will judge the exhibits. M 
Asher is especially popular among Nort! 
Carolina beekeepers and the exhibitors ars 
delighted to know that he will 
bees and honey department C. L 


Raleigh, N. C, 


judge th: 
San 
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These notes are being written 


Ontario 


on October 10. During the 
past month we have had weather much 


warmer than normal for our locality, with 
a few days of almost tropical heat. Lo 
illy we have had but little rain but this 
condition is not at all general over On- 
tario. Some ten days ago we had to make 
a trip of about 100 miles south and west 

Toronto, and through most of the coun- 
ry traveled there was moisture in abun 
nee. The only clover that appears to be 
iffeeted adversely by drouth in our local 
ty is the white Dutch. It is 
lower rooted plant than alsike, alfalfa on 
veet clover so that hot dry weather in 
\ugust and September will often ruin a 
fine stand of white Dutch clover. How 
ever, we depend but little on that plant 
for honey locally. 

Splendid weather all through Septem 
ber made it quite easy to take off the 
buckwheat honey and finished that 
ob at the the Now the 
feeding is being done, and I regret to say 
that we have many light brood-chambers 


a much shal 


we 


end of month. 


to put in shape for winter. 
pitt 4644 6446644644 £ fff Hee 
Y It Is More Profitable to Use a Strain of 
¥ Bees Which Stop Breeding Before the ¥ 
¥ Close of the Honey Flow and Store More Y 
y Honey in the Brood Chamber. ¥ 
a a a 
In a former issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, I made reference to the fact that 
certain strains of bees are inclined to use 
the brood-chamber for heavy brood rear- 
ing right up to the the honey 
flow, while others stop brood rearing be 
fore the close of the honey flow and allow 


close of 


a large quantity of honey to be placed 
there for winter stores. Yesterday while 
marking up an apiary of 90 colonies this 
fact was again very conspicuous, and I 
feel sure that in the future we shall pay 
more attention to this question. 

If the colonies with the very light brood 
chamber in the fall always stored more 
honey than those with heavy brood cham- 
bers at that period, it would be a differ- 
ent question, but we find by observation 
that this is not by any means always the 
case. Looking over the yard in question I 


found the markings for 1929 and 1930 
were very much the same for individual 


colonies as I marked them yesterday. In 
other words, if a colony was marked O. K.., 
2, 3, 4 or 5 pails of feed needed in the last 
two years, almost without exception the 
colonies got nearly the same markings this 
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year. Of course there were exceptions as 
in cases where queens had been superseded 
during the honey flow, or other conditions 
that held up brood-rearing during that 
time. 

Some of our very best colonies in this 
apiary have needed but little feeding in 
October while others not so good have 
had to be given heavy amounts each fall. 
not which 
strain is more profitable and with several 
hundred colonies the saving in favor of 


Comment is necessary as to 


the heavy brood chambers each fall is no 
small item. 

Notice that the annual 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at the King Edward Hotel, Toron 
to, November 26, reminds us forcibly how 
time flies. As our last convention was held 
almost three months later than usual so 
as to have a joint meeting with the Amer 
ican Honey Producers’ League, the date 
for this year’s meeting seems to have come 
along much faster than usual. 

While it would be too much to expect 
an attendance on a par with years when 


convention of 


the crop was good and prices high, yet it 
is quite likely that there will be a fair 
crowd present. At the season the meeting 
is held, beekeepers have their work pretty 
well cleaned up for the year and it is a 
holiday that many never miss. As usual we 
will expect and weleome many visitors 
from “over the line.” 

Honey is moving along nicely in a re 
tail way but at prices in many instanees 
that are really too ‘ow. The chain stores 
are the worst offenders in that line, but | 
suppose the honey consuming public might 
give a different opinion in some cases. The 
chain stores have immense buying power, 
and when they buy up a large lot of honey 
at low prices, the honey is sent all over 
the country, so about all beekeepers are up 
against this hard competition. Yet fo 
some reason we have sold more than dou 
ble the quantity locally as compared with 
past years and our price has been 15 
cents a five-pound pail above what a chain 
store quite near us has been charging. 
Why this is the case I am not quite sure 
unless it is that many prefer to buy direet 
from the producer rather than throug» 
others. A small stand in front of the house 
has helped to move a lot of this honey, as 
when honey as well as other products are 
brought into direct contact with the trav 
eling public often that 
would not be made under other conditions. 

J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 


sales are made 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Long Experience You will no doubt re 
in Beekeeping member me. I was call 
ed the A BC child that 
grew so fast in 1875-6-7-8. I was taking 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, then a small 
pamphlet, and have taken it nearly even 
since. I have kept bees for 56 years, and 
although I am now 85 years of age I still 
enjoy it and make it pay well. The season 
here has been the poorest I ever knew 
heat and drouth, 101 days without rain. 
White clover was burned up in June. There 
s no surplus of honey in this county, at 
east. L secured 500 pounds from golden 
rod in September and the hives are heavy 
for winter.—Dr. FE. A. Morgan, Fountain 
City, Wisconsin. 


m LY ox 
Live Bee Display The accompanying pi 
Increases Sales ture shows our decorat 


ed truck that won a 
prize in the great Cleveland Plain Dealer 
flower pageant inaugural to the National 
Air Races. The display of live honeybees 
on the top of the truck caused much at 
tention from the thousands of spectators, 
and was the first of its kind to appear 
in this great pageant now of three years’ 
duration. Many people thought the bees 
were actually making honey in the seven 


observation hives. It was considerable 


trouble to fix up the truck for this affair 
but we feel well repaid for our troubk 
and expense in greatly increased orders 
for our honey, not only in the Cleveland 
territory but as far as Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for people from all over the country were 
there. The pavement and sidewalk, fences, 
roofs of houses, and windows from Uni 
versity Circle to the airport, a distane 
of some 25 miles, were lined and filled 
with masses of people. If more honey 
producers would go into things like this 
our honey would sell better and bring bet 
ter prices everywhere.—G,. G. Griswold, 
Madison, Ohio. 
=2 LA oo 


Honey Labels as I had received a new 
Hand Bills supply of honey labels 
which I examined and 
put on the table for the time being while 
[ attended to other things. Coming home 
later in the day, when about three blocks 
from home, I discovered several of my 
labels seattered along the sidewalk and 
later found that some of them were miss 
ing from the table. Inquiring into the 
mystery my boy, six years old, told me 
the whole story. He and his boy chum, also 
of the same age, had seen how hand bills 
were distributed from house to house up 
and down the street by persons who left 

















This decorated truck with observation hives containing live bees attracted the attention of thou 
sands of people and resulted in increased sales of honey. 
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J. J. Long, Yadkinville, N. C., selling honey to tourists from his temporary roadside honey stand. 


them at the doors. Seeing my labels and 
thinking that they were hand bills, the 
boys deeided to distribute some of them. 
\fter supplying themselves with labels 
they started out, one on each side of the 
street, distributing them at the doors over 
quite a large territory. However, for a 
number of weeks after this episode, the 
demand for honey was unusually good. 
New eustomers came to get honey, many 
of them telling of the labels they had seen 
at their doors. This goes to show what a 
little advertising will do.—-G. A. Pauli, 


Pueblo, Colo. 
—. AA oo 


Honey at Honey failed to move 


Roadside Stands last spring in the regu 
lar way which alarmed 
the beekeepers in Yadkin County, N. C. 


They went to the county agent for ad 
vice. He suggested placing attractive hon 
ey for sale signs near each home on the 
highway, telling that honey is for sale 
and reminding tourists of the wholesome 
food value of honey. The plan 
well, sales were made daily to passers-by 
who had never thought of buying honey 
from the beekeepers. Neighbors who did 
not adopt the plan sold at half price and 


experienced trouble selling 


worked 


at that price. 

Ora Jackson of Homer, N. Y., who was 
unemployed due to age and scarcity of 
work, set up a temporary roadside honey 
stand and sold honey on commission fo1 
a beekeeper who lived in the hills. Sales 
were such that he made a fair living at 
the pleasant occupation and expects to 
sell each year.—L. F. Brumfield, Ithaca, 


a - 

















Ora Jackson, Homer, N. Y., makes a living by selling honey at the roadside for beckeepers in the 
vicinity on a commission basis. 
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Queen Influences 
Temper of Bees 


While i do not believe 
that the disposition of 
the bees is changed 
when a gentle queen is introduced to a 
vicious colony, I do believe that a gentle 
queen that goes quietly about over the 
combs as if nothing had happened when 
the hive is opened, will most certainly 
have a good influence over the bees of her 
hive. If this manipulation is reversed and 
a hybrid or black queen is introduced to 
a gentle Italian colony, the Italians may 
become somewhat vicious. I have seen 
Italian queens that were nervous and ran 
about over the combs almost like a hybrid 
or black queen, and their bees were more 
vicious than the average Italians. Also a 
colony with a young queen that is very 
active may be more vicious than a colony 
with a queen in her second year of ser- 
vice. I once had a colony of Italians that 
raised a young queen early in the season 
and were so vicious the remainder of the 
season that I dreaded to work with them. 
The next season I worked with the same 
queen’s bees all season without using 
smoke and never handled more gentle bees. 
L. R. Ford, Gastonia, N. C. 


2 A os 
Distinguishing Races 
by Measurement 


Biometry is the bi- 
ologist’s latest tool 
and it is most in 
teresting to use it. Already it has given 
me a method of distinguishing between 
Apis indica and A. mellifica, for in the for- 
mer the total length of the tongue is 66.2 
per cent that of the latter and the mentum 
of indica is very definitely shorter in length 
than that of mellifica. In A. indica the men- 
tum varies from 1.46 mm. to 1.58 mm., with 
an average of 1.51 mm., while in a few 
Italian bees examined the minimum length 
of the mentum was 1.69 mm., with some 
still longer. Furthermore, the hooks on 
the hind wings of the Chinese bee were 
found to vary within certain definite lim- 
its and these limits were 14 and 25, with 
a mean number of 18.45 hooks in contrast 
with the mean of 19.63 and 21.51 hooks, 
as given by Alpatov for bees in Europe. 
Although the bees examined came from 
all parts of the China coast line, yet the 
number was too few to make any sweep 
ing statements wise. Bees from other parts 
of China are now being measured and 
we also have some from Manchuria. These 
latter seem in size and tongue length to 
be more closely allied to the European bees 
than they do to Apis indica and it looks as 
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though they would prove to be separate 
from our smaller Chinese bee.—Claude R. 
Kellogg, Foochow, China. 

—2 A&A oo— 


Why Beekeepers Should Marketing the 


Support Their crop is the hon- 
Organization ey producers’ 
greatest prob- 


lem. In view of this fact and of the fact 
that there is a probability of adverse na 
tional legislation as well as of other prob 
lems of nation-wide interest and impor 
tance, it behooves us to give financial and 
moral support to our state and national 
organizations. The American Honey Insti- 
tute is doing much to popularize honey 
and should be supported by every produc 
er. The influence of the American Honey 
Producers’ League will be of immense im 
portance in national affairs if properly 
supported. Without such support it can 
accomplish very little. Producers can not 
afford not to stand back of it. I believe, 
furthermore, that our state associations 
should take upon themselves a wider out 
look and be something more than a means 
of instructing beginners. They should af 
filiate and co-operate with the national or 
ganization in seeking the welfare of the 
industry as a whole.—E. 8. Miller, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 


Good Quality Honey 
from Buckbrush 


About July 22 I ex 
tracted a mess of 
honeydew honey as 
dark as old-time molasses, and having a 
more undesirable flavor. I did this because 
I did not want it mixed with the autumn 
flower honey which is usually of very 
good quality. Usually there is very little 
nectar gathered here after that time until 
boneset blooms. Imagine my surprise a 
few days later to find the hives being rap- 
idly filled with a fine grade of white hon 
ey of an excellent quality. Many of the 
ten-frame supers were filled to capacity 
and I had to give nearly all colonies addi 
tional supers. I wanted to know where 
this unusual flow of nectar was coming 
from, so I climbed a small hill less than a 
quarter of a mile from the apiary where 
plenty of buckbrush grows. There I found 
bees of various kind, wasps and other in 
sects working on buckbrush. I therefore 
coneluded that this fine flow of excellent 
honey was coming from the buckbrush. 
S. KE. Miller, Rhineland, Mo. 
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Food Department - 
Malitta D. Fischer 








Profitable Side Lines for Beekeepers 

This is an age of side lines it seems. Al 
most every industry has profited by de 
veloping side lines that stimulated great 
the 
product or article it was 
featuring. I never realiz 


er consumption of 


ed how much some of the 


industries are studyi 


and developing this plan 
until I at 


of side lines 





tended the meeting of 
the American Bakers’ 
Convention held in Chi 
eago the last week in September. The 
question was discussed one of the days I 
happened to be in Chicago and I pass 


along to beekeepers some of the sugges 
tions given to bakers for what they are 
worth. I hope, too, to tell you of profit 
able side lines some beekeepers have de 
ve loped. 

Mr. W. H. 
Company, one of the largest bakeries in 


Bauer of the Bauer Baking 


Cincinnati, told how his company became 
interested in ice cream. This organization 
installed machinery for making ice cream 
because its management found it such a 
profitable side line. Mr. Bauer pointed out 
that many women came into their shops 
to get ice cream and became interested 
in their cakes after purchasing the ice 
cream. Their clerks are instructed to sug 
gest certain types of cake service each 
day as specials with their ice cream. 
Mr. Bauer pointed out that in addition 
to ivre cream the following sides lines had 
proven very profitable ones for the retail 
haker: Candy, restaurant service, novelty 
lines such as lending libraries, party fa 
vors, knieckknaecks and soda fountains. In 
the addition of 


consume! 


showed how 


had 
interest in the products of the retail baker 


each ease he 


these side lines inereased 


and also enabled him to make a profit on 


the sales made in that side line depart 


ment, 

Another speaker at this meeting showed 
the could 
profits by printed direc 
tions for the uses of This 
speaker had on display over fifty cake 
that 
\merican homes, vet 
selling the cake for those services simply 
and the 


how retail baker increase his 


giving oral or 
un-iced cakes. 


services served in 


are commonly 


most bakers are not 


because hakers’ eakes are iced 





basis of these was an vun-ieced 
eake or cup cake. 

Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, in 
of the Betty Crocker staff, General Mills, 
stated that cake is the staple sweet food 
of the American Nowhere in the 
world do they eat as much eake as we 


do in this country. “Still,” she added, “vou 


services 


charge 


home. 


bakers know as well as I do, that vou are 
getting very little of the cake business.” 

Mrs. Husted pointed out that 
the reasons bakers have not been able to 


one of 


increase their cake sales to the percentage 
they had increased their bread sales is be 
cause they had been too much interested 
is the texture just 
right 
“does this eake taste like more.” 

That’s what your family and my family 


in technical standards 


right, is the color just instead of 


and every other family is interested in, 
“Does it taste like more.” 
Ice Cream a Fitting Side Line 
Let us see how some of the side line sug 
gestions for bakers may be helpful to bee 
little 
not many beekeepers do. But many have 


keepers. You may not have a store, 
a roadside stand during the summer and 
early fall months. If you are close enough 
to a city that serves ice cream, you may 
find it very profitable to feature ice cream 
along with honey. 

Offer different types of honey sundaes 
then tell the 
make the same sundae in his home. There 


and customer how he may 
are so many delicious honey sundae com 
binations for ice cream, and in the winter 
when your roadside stand is closed, folks 
still 
a good salesman, you will have sold 


are eating ice cream. If you have 
been 
a good percentage of those who had honey 
sundaes at your stand, enough honey in 
ten-peund pails or sixty-pound cans to 
make ineir own honey sundaes during the 


winter months. 
Selling Honey With Baked Goods 


their 
bakers’ 


Many beekeepers hav: stands on 
highways that 


Many of the city bakery 


receive services 
companies art 
sending their trucks to the rural sections 
and furnishing all types of baked goods 
to the rural homemaker. If your wife does 
not have the time to make honey-baked 
goods, may I suggest that vou have pans 
in glassine or 


Tell the 


of bakers’ biscuits packaged 


waxed paper with your honey. 
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customer how these biscuits can be heated 
and served with honey or honey butter, 
and then give them directions for making 
honey butter. Have some honey butter 
available if possible and offer them a 
taste on a cracker. 

In stands that have a refrigerator honey 
butter may be a very profitable side line. 
Beekeepers who have market stands that 
have refrigerating units will find honey- 
butter a very profitable way to sell their 
honey. But remember that the fatty acids 
of the butter are torn down by the action 
of the enzymes in honey, and this combi 
nation must be in covered jars in the re 
frigerator and kept cold or it will become 
rancid. The best way is to have a sample 
for the customer to taste, then sell the 
honey and give directions for making the 
combination. 

Biscuits are not the only baked item 
you ean sell at your honey stand. There 
are sponge cake, pound cake, cookies and 
bars. All of these items may be made 
with honey but in ease you have not the 
facilities to make them at home, a very 
nice service to your customer might be 
with 
sponge cake, ice cream and honey (recipe 


Jerusalem the Golden. It’s made 
given later). I have seen honey sold in 
many cases just because the customer had 
an opportunity to try this combination 
and was given the directions for its mak- 
ing. The simplicity of this combination is 
bound to appeal to homemakers. 


Various Confections Fitting Companions 
for Honey 


There are sO many commercial candy 
hars which inelude some honey, that hee 
keepers having roadside selling stands will 
find it feature 
along with honey. At one of the state fairs 


desirable to such bars 


this year, honey nougat bars were sold 
with honey (in the comb, in jars and in 
pails) as well as honey lemonade, honey 
gingerbread, and honey up-side-down ap 
ple cake at a very nice profit. Then there 
are any number of simple homemade hon 
ey candies that the beekeeper can make 
im his own home and feature with honey 
at the roadside selling stand. 

Restaurant service is not possible at 
most of the roadside stands that beekeep 
ers have. However, -with rolls on hand, it 
is not difficult to serve honey sandwiches 
to customers who may be hungry. They are 
easily made. 

Many lines of novelties could be added 
to your honey stands—the souvenir type, 
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attractive honey pitchers, novelty crock 
ery and the like. 

Perhaps lending libraries would not by 
practical in rural sections but a little late: 
their place in increasing honey sales wil 
be introduced. 

Soda fountains, too, are 
available at 


hardly eve 
roadside stands unless the 
stand is housed in some building. But 
where beekeepers do have a combination 
store they may find a small soda fountain 
an excellent channel through which to use 
much honey. Milk and honey drinks, hor 
ey sundaes, and honey hot drinks might 
be featured here. 

But roadside stands, in the majority of 
cases, are now closed due to the winter 
season setting in. These suggestions ar 
not so fitting right at this time but they 
do offer possibilities for adaptation this 
winter to the retail stores operating in 
your own eities or towns. 


Retailing Honey in Bakeshops 


Is there any reason why your local 
baker should not have a few rows of hon 
ey jars on his shelves to feature with his 
plates of hot biscuits? Is there any reason 
why your baker could not suggest to his 
homemaker customer that his sponge cake 
as Jerusalem 
the Golden and then give her the diree 
tions for making it, possibly having on 
on display? Then could he not sell hee the 
honey at the same time he sells her th 
baked item, making two profits for himself 
and helping the beekeeper to sell mort 
honey? I know of bakeshops where hone, 


is stocked as 


forms an attractive service 


a staple item and is eon 
stantly being featured with baked items 
More of such combinations are to be fea 
tured during National Honey Week if we 
are to judge from the number of requests 
American Honey Institute has received 
from bakers for an outline of the hone 
exhibit suitable for bakers to follow in 
their program for National Honey Week 


A Side Line for Candy Stores and Res 
taurants 

Candy shops are adding many side lines 
these days. Beekeepers should be able t: 
interest one of their candy shops in stock 
ing honey and selling it. Occasionally the 
eandy shop could feature a honey fudge, 
honey nougat, honey taffy as a means of 
stimulating interest in honey, then sel! 
the candy and also the honey. Beekeepers 
might help such candy shops to attract 
passers-by by furnishing an observatior 
hive of live bees for the window. Hone: 
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in be stocked in the 


candy shop along 

ith the preserves and candied fruit so 

many of the confectionery stores are now 
displaying and selling. 

For the restaurant, honey in jars and 


pails is also suitable since most restau 
ants now carry a glass counter of candies, 
baked 


and cigars. Honey should be ineluded, too. 


specialties, preserves, cigarettes 
Restaurateurs can be interested in adding 
honey for it will bring them additional 
The feature 
honey food combinations and then include 


profits. restaurateur could 
a note on the menu sheet that through a 
special arrangement with Mr. Beekeeper, 
the same honey used in this 


gingerbread, 


parfait, apple pie, ete., was available to 
customers in any sized jar or pail the cus 
tomer might wish. The restaurateur is not 
so averse to stocking something that does 
not spoil. Here, too, the beekeeper eould 
assist the restaurateur in attracting pass 
ersby to his windows by furnishing an ob 
servation hive of live bees for the window 
display. 

Not so long ago I attended a dinne: 
meeting of the Women’s Business and Pro 
fessional Club. At each plate lay a type 
written sheet carrying a suggestion from 
the health committee of that group. Not 
being familiar with the practice of this 
committee I that 
at each meeting this committee suggests 
some particularly healthful food combina 
tion. Of course I was very much pleased 


was interested to learn 


to find on this sheet, pep cocktail, an ex 
act copy of the vitality cocktail recips 
included in one of the Honey Helpings is 
sued by Institute. The 
health thei 


members where they might secure honey 


American Honey 


committee also informed 


for making this pep cocktail. Restaurants 


give similar suggestions 


in many 
Why 


keepers to get 


CAaSCS 
wouldn’t it be for bee 
thei 


ed in suggesting such a 


practical 
restaurateur interest 
combination and 
then having the honey available to sell to 


nterested customers? 


Observation Hives in Department Stores 
Novelty 


library 


stores, kniekknack sections, 


lending counters in department 


stores are always interested in features. 


(n observation hive of live bees could 
very effectively be placed on one of these 
counters and 
so that the 


ment 


an exhibit of honey nearby 
could be sold. Depart 
booths 
of preserves and jams, maple syrups, and 
nuts. Why not talked to 


advertising managers promo 


honey 


stores are displayin center 


cr 
g 
honey? I have 


sales 


and 
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tional managers of a few department 
stores and they are much interested in 


their 
lines, but beekeepers yet have not taken 


adding honey as one of many side 


advantage of the possibilities such a tie 
up offers. It would be well to tuck this 
plan away for holiday development. 

Of course always 


the soda fountain is 


good. Most every drug store has a soda 


fountain and if you can interest the soda 


fountain manager to feature one or mort 
honey combinations now and then, having 
a sticker on the mirror back of the coun 
ter which states that the same 
in that for 


fountain would 


honev used 


combination is sale, many 


soda customers hecome 
honey enthusiasts. They like to buy honey 
in a somehow it 
purity. More 


interested in retailing 


drugstore seems to 
strengthen its 
could be 


not only in glass jars, but pails. 


druggists 


honey 


Here are a few of the recipes referred 
to: 
Jerusalem the Golden 
Square of sponge cake, scoop of ice cream, 
warm honey, banana slices. On square of sponge 


cake place round of ice cream. Drizzle warm 
honey over this (about 2 tablespoons to a 
serving) and cover with slices of bananas. A 


spoonful of whipped cream may be used on top 
if desired 
Honey Butter 


Two parts honey, 1 part of butter. Let butter 


stand in room temperature until it is soft. Add 
honey and stir until perfectly blended. Place in 
glass jar which can be tightly covered and 
stand in refrigerator. 
Vitality or Pep Cocktail 

Juice of 1 or 2 oranges, yolk of 1 egg, juice 
of % lemon, 2 tablespoons warm honey seat 
ingredients together and drink every morning 


Boiled Rice and Honey 


Over boiled rice, hot or cold, drizzle honey 

and serve with milk or cream 
Honey Apple Dessert 

One tablespoon flour, % cup honey, % cup 
water, 8 baking apples. Pare, halve and core 
the apples and place, cut side down, in baking 
dish. Mix other ingredients thoroughly n the 
order named) and pour over the apples. Dot 
with butter, dust lightly with nnamon and 
bake until done 


TOLD BY THE JAY 


Continu 


d from page 


Hu 
es suppose you will be glad when the 


depression is ended,” I asked. 
“Not me. Say! If this good old depres 
sion will only hold out a 


few more years 


and if we have more hot seasons with no 
rain, why I will be so rieh that I will 
make all the Rothchilds look like pau 


pers.” 
At this my friend took his departure. As 
said, “I 


ought to make up with that cracked-eyed 


he was leaving | believe vou 


neighbor of yours.” 


“Never! Never! How [| do hate a liar.” 
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~N Bees, Men and Things a 


(You may find it here) 








Pa., has more box 


“Adams 
hives than modern hives. What American 


County : 


foul brood would do in that county should 
it get started there can easily be ima 
gined. It is the leading county in Penn 
John H. 


svivania in forest products.” 
Lohr, York County, Pa. 


“The queen is the produet of the nurse 


bees, absolutely under their control every 


inch of the way before mating and after 


to the end of her existence. She can not 


mate nor even produce eggs without the 


will and assistance of the nurse bees.” 
(. E. Deneen, Lapeer County, Michigan. 
“The Dutch 
has installed a government trade mark 
for Dutch honey only. The publie can 
see now is imported honey and 
which is pure Dutch honey. It is a good 
thing and doing very well for the bee 
keepers.”—-G. Van Der Sipegel, Nether 


Beekeepers’ Organization 


which 


lands. 
“There seems to be no way we can tell 
what queens that we buy will be like. We 
have to try our luck or depend upon the 
reputation of the breeder. For ordinary 
honey production at present honey prices, 
I feel that it would be good business to 
buy as low as possible since a certain per 
cent of the queens will fail from one cause 
or another.”——-W. H. 


County, Kans. 


Eastman, Jackson 


“T have kept bees in three states, and 
have produced all told 379,302 pounds of 
surplus honey. The best year was 1929. 
Starting with 190 colonies I secured 40, 
000 pounds of white clover honey and in 
creased 76 colonies that vear. During the 
past four years IT have averaged 35,000 
pounds from around 200 colonies spring 
Delbert E. Lhommedieu, Story 


lowa. 


count.” 
County, 

“Beekeepers should study the market 
pages published in Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture every month, which show what hon 
ey is selling for in various states. We 
should then be careful not to undersell in 
that state. Would it not be well to allot a 
little space to bring this to every bee 
keepers’ attention. Beekeepers will try to 
abide by it if they realize that it means 
more profit."—-T. R. Martel, Windsor 
County, Vt. 

“T have hit upon a rather amusing way 
of stopping arguments and suspicion re- 


garding the purity of my honey. I ear: 

my apiary inspection certificate about i: 
my car and when an argument starts I go 
out and get it and let the man read my 
certificate from the state. I show him th: 
state seal down in the corner. He reads it 
and doesn’t know what it is all about, and 
I don’t take the trouble to tell him its 
real nature. 1 am not trving to deceiv« 
anybody and it stops a lot of chin music.” 

A. G. Van Ronzelen, Missouri. 

“The business depression is felt among 
beemen here but not as severely as in 
other lines of business. The big difficulty 
is in keeping the overhead down. Most 
heemeen keeping less than a few hundred 
colonies are not able to keep out-apiaries 
on aceount of not having access to sweet 
clover pasture. However, beemen will soon 
have enough confidence in their business 
to plant clover solely for the purpose of 
bee pasture.”—James Baltrusch, Wells 
County, North Dakota. 

“IT had a funny experience recently. | 
gave a choice section of honey to a neigh 
bor and later the daughter said, ‘Mothe: 
hasn’t been able to use it yet and I won 
der if it will be done in time for some 
guests next week.’ I inquired as to th 
‘done.’ ‘Mother didn’t know just how to 
get the honey out, so she tied a string to 
the frame, hung it up and punched holes in 
the sides to let it drip. She says only a 
little has dripped out.’ ”—Edward F. Bige 
low, Fairfield County, Conn. 

“M. H. Mendleson was born in New 
York State, February 22, 1853. He was 
driving on his way to pay a visit to his 
old friend, P. C. Chadwiek, Redlands, 
when he met with an automobile accident 
from the effects of which he passed awa: 
one week later. He came to California ip 
1880. His banner crop has been reported 
as 100 tons of extracted honey, which in 
a phe 
nomenal crop. He was a beekeeper of thi 
old sehool, sticking so closely to details 


those early days, was considered 


that it was hard for him to turn a modern 
‘lightning operator’ loose in one of his 
apiaries to cut corners and make hone 
while the sun shines, as the saying goes 
He operated in what is known as th 
great purple sage belt in Ventura County 
After a long and well spent life in th 
great out-of-doors, how fitting it is that 
(Continued on page 728.) 
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Just News Va Pp 


Editors 





The annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Beekeepers’ Association is scheduled 
for December 3 and 4 in the State House, 


at Indianapolis. 


State 
nual convention will be held in Milwau 
kee, Deeember 3 and 4, at Hotel Wiscon- 
sin. Details regarding this meeting may 
he had by writing to Prof. H. F. Wilson, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ an 


The 41st annual convention of the Tlli 
nois State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, Spring 
field, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
17 and 18. The annual banquet is schedul 
el for 6:30 p. m., November 17. The secre 
Milum, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, II. 


tary of this association is V. G. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Bee 
keepers’ Association will be held Novem 
her 12 and 13 at Ames. This meeting is 
to be held in connection with the sessions 
of the State Horticultural 
affiliated organizations. Since it is to be 
held during National Honey Week, a spe 
cial effort is being made to have a strong 


Society and 


program. Further information can be had 
hy writing to Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
lowa, 


The 42d annual convention of the Cali 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Sacramento, November 17, 18 
and 19. The Hotel Sacramento has been 
selected as headquarters, and the meeting 
and exhibits will be in that hotel. Ex 
tensive preparations are being made by 
the local committee with the eo operation 
of the Sacramento Tourist and Conven 
tion Bureau. Mr. Cary W. Hartman, 2209 
Oakland, is 
tary of this association. 


Harrison Boulevard, secre 


The annual convention of the Washing 
ton State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Seattle, November 23 and 24. Mr. 
Kk. L. Sechrist of the Bureau of Entomolo 
gv, Field Station, Davis, 
Calif., will be one of the main out-of-state 
speakers. Mr. S. D. Williams of Portland, 
Oregon, and several other prominent Ore 


Pacifie Coast 


gon beekeepers will be on the program. 
Additional information regarding this 


meeting may be had from Dr. R. L. Web 
ster, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Prof. A. S. Michailoff, Institute for Bee 
keeping, Tula Station, Rus 
sia, has completed a study of the inherit 


Experiment 


ance of albinism in the honeybee. The re 
sults of his experiments have been pub 
lished in a paper entitled “Uber die Ver 
erbung der Weiszaugigkeit bei der Honig 
biene.” In earrying out his experiments, 
Prof. Michailoff used the Watson method 
of artificially inseminating queen bees. Al 
hinism among honeybees is usually con 
fined to the drones, the part from which 
the pigment is absent being usually the 
eves. Drones with the whitish or reddish 


eves are called albinos. 


At the 12th annual convention of the 
Georgia Beekeepers’ Association, held at 
Cornelia, Ga., September 16 and 17, a1 
rangements were made to bring about a 
greater co-operation between beekeepers 
and fruit growers, especially in regard to 
the problem of pollination. Mr. J. C. Por 
ter, representing the apple growers and 
J. W. Cash, representing the beekeepers, 
were asked to appoint one member from 
their respective ranks and give him au 
thority to select two more members which 
would constitute a joint committee of six 
to work out this problem. John V. Arven 
dale was appointed to represent the apple 
growers and G. G. Puett to represent the 
heekeepers. 

The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting November 6 
and 7, at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont 
gomery, Alabama. Among the out-of-state 
speakers scheduled for this meeting are 
Prof. R. M. Pugh, Provincial Apiarist of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and Dr. Warren 
Whitcomb, Jr., of the U. S. Bureau of En 
tomology, Southern Bee Culture Field Sta 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. Since this is a 
great shipping center for package bees, 
various phases of the package-bee busi 
ness will be discussed at this meeting. 
Shipping rates for package bees as well 
as other problems pertaining to this in 
dustry will be approached from several 
different points of view by several speak 
ers, one of which will be Mr. Pugh, who 
is familiar with the problems of those who 
purchase package bees. Arrangements are 
being made for a banquet on the evening 
of November 6, 
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Organizing Local Beekeepers’ Associations 
Question Please explain how I can go about 
») organize a county bee keepers’ association. 
\. J. Romine, Ohio 

Answer.-One way of doing this is to 
take the matter up with several of the 
more prominent beekeepers in your local 
ity, then go to your county agricultural 
agent and ask him to help make plans for 
au meeting to organize a county beekeep 
ers’ association. You can suggest to the 
that he 


to the extension specialist in beekeeping 


county agricultural agent write 
who would no doubt assist in organizing a 
The 
tural agent is familiar with the details in 


county association. county agricul 
organizing such an association and would 
no doubt lend valuable assistance in get 
ting it started. If American foul brood is 
present in your locality, the main purpose 
of organizing a local association, at least 
the eradication of 
from the county. 


at first, could well be 
the disease 
Using Acid in Making Syrup to Feed Bees 
Question—How much acid should be used for 
making 100 pounds of sugar syrup to prevent 
granulation Also what proportion of water 
ind sugar should be used in making syrup for 


fall feeding R. R. Wall, Virginia. 
Answer.—The advice usually given is 
to use a level teaspoonful of tartarie acid 
for 20 pounds of sugar. Two parts of suga) 
to one part of water either by weight o1 
by measure gives about the right density 
for fall feeding. The acid may be put into 
while the 


to the boiling point 


the water water is being 


before the 
sugar is stirred in, or it may be dissolved 


brought 


in a small amount of water and poured 
into the 
in. This small 
with the heat slight 
which, in gurn, usually prevents granula 


svrup after the sugar is stirred 
amount of acid together 
causes inversion, 
tion while the syrup is being stored in 
The 


ealled invertase, which causes further in 


the combs. bees add a substance 
version, thus usually preventing granula 
tion until late winter or spring, at which 
time the invertase has had sufficient time 
to almost completely invert the 
which causes the dextrose to erystallize 


sugat 


out. Since the acid acts upon the sugar 
only when heat is applied, it would do no 
good to put it into sugar syrup without 
heating. Bringing the syrup to the boil 
ing point after adding the acid is usually 
sufficient. The small amount of inversion 
hrought about in this way is useful only 


in preventing granulation until the en 


zymes added by the bees have had time 


to act. By making the slightly 
thianer, that is, using slightly more thar 
one part of water to two parts of sugar, 
and heating to dissolve all the fine crys 
tals, syrup can be made that usually does 
not granulate while being fed, then if not 
fed too fast, the bees add sufficient in 
vertase to prevent granulation for som« 
time. 


syrup 


Ventilation for Bee Cellar 
Question.—Would a chimney with an open 
ing into the cellar furnish enough ventilation 
Would it provide both an outlet for foul air and 
an inlet for fresh air?——C. M. Isaacson, Minne 
sota 


Answer.—If the cellar is built of con 
crete and tightly sealed overhead without 
opportunity for air to creep into eracks 
and other openings, it would be necessary 
to provide an inlet in connection with the 
ventilating flue. Otherwise, there would be 
no draft for the flue. To provide an inlet 
without lowering the temperature unduly, 
some provide an underground inlet by 
laying a line of tile below the frost line 
and extending 100 feet or more from th: 
cellar where it is brought to the surface: 
to provide an intake. As air is drawn 
through this sub-earth ventilator it is 
warmed before it enters the cellar. Then 
by regulating the flow of air through this 
system of ventilation, the temperature can 
be controlled to a large extent. However, 
if the cellar is built in a sandy hill, or if 
air can creep into it through cracks, ther 
is less necessity for ventilation than when 
the cellar is built of concrete and tightly 
sealed, and if many colonies are in the 
cellar the intake can be direct without 
cooling the cellar too much. 


Cause of Bitterness in Honey 
Question.—What causes honey to be bitter 
and how can this be prevented !—J. W. Stafford 
Arkansas 


Answer.—tThe flavor of honey depends 
upon its floral source. There are several 
nectar-bearing plants that are the soure: 
of bitter honey. One of these is bitter 
weed, which is quite common in several 
of the southern states. Another is chin 
quapin which yields considerable nectar 
in the South. Honey from either of thes 
sources is too bitter for table use. It is 
usually used to feed the bees the following 
spring when large quantities are used fo 
brood-rearing. 


Paper Cups for Serving Honey 
Question Where can the small paper cups 
be obtained that are described in the article 
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‘‘Honey by the Tubful’’ in the September 
issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture !—Gus 
Boehme, Virginia. 

Answer.—Some restaurants can supply 
these little paper cups. If they can not 
be obtained locally in this way, they can 
be had from the following companies: 
Mono-Service Company, Newark, N. J., 
and Milwaukee Lace Paper Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Washboard Action of Bees at Entrance 

Question.—-For the past five days the bees 
of several of my colonies have been acting 
queer. The floor of the hives and the alighting- 
board are covered with bees that constantly 
keep taking one or two steps forward, then 
backing up slowly. While backing up, they keep 
up a brushing motion with the front pair of 
legs and also with their mandibles, their legs 
making a sort of circular sweep, much as one 
would use his hands to gather seeds or sand 
into a pile. What does this mean ?—L. G. Biggs, 
Arizona. 

Answer.—This peculiar activity of bees 
has been called the “washboard action.” 
Various theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this peculiar activity, 





such as that the bees are simply taking, 


exercise in this way when work is slack, 
that they are scrubbing to clean the hive, 
and that these bees are varnishing the 
surface with propolis. None of these the- 
ories has been accepted as the full expla- 
nation of the phenomenon, and it remains 
one of the unsolved mysteries of the bee 
hive. 
Number of Bees in Colony 

Question How many individual bees are 
there in a normal colony? - Edmund Jones, 
Pennsylvania. : 

Answer.—The number varies greatly 
during the year. In the spring from 12 to 
15 thousand individual bees would be con- 
sidered a fair colony for that time of 
year. If conditions are favorable for heavy 
brood rearing during the spring, the num- 
ber will be increased up to 60 or 70 thou- 
sand, or even more, in the strongest colo- 
nies. Later in the summer, the number de- 
creases and if the bees work heavily on 
late flowers, colonies may go into winter 
quarters with only 15 to 20 thousand in- 
dividual bees even in the strongest. 


Preparing Three-story Hives for Winter 

Question.—I gave the queen full swing of the 
hive, but when I tried to crowd them down 
there were so many that they fill three hive 
bodies, and I could not get them down into two. 
How should I manage such colonies?—Carl F. 
Holder, Michigan. 

Answer.—These bees will manage some 


way to get into the hive during cold 
weather, or even during cool nights, if you 
take away one of the hive bodies. It is 
quite probable that the lower chamber 
has but little if any honey, the combs be- 
ing either empty or partly filled with pol- 
len. Even the second story may not be well 
filled and may not have enough honey 
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for winter and spring if you take away 
the top story. It will therefore be well to 
examine the combs in the first and second 
story to see if the two hive bodies are 
well supplied with honey before taking 
off the top story. Otherwise the lower 
story should be taken away. This can be 
done by tipping the hive backward so that 
it stands on end, then taking off the bot 
tom-board and smoking the bees in the 
lower story causing them to run into the 
second and third story. The lower story 
ean then be taken away and the hive put 
back in its place. If there is plenty of 
honey in the first and second story, the 
upper story can be taken off by means of 
a bee-escape, or by taking out the combs 
one by one and shaking and brushing off 
the bees. 


Shed for Protecting Bees the Year Around 

Question.—What is the best plan for building 
a shed to protect the bees from cold winds dur 
ing the winter and from the hot sun during 
summer ?!—George L. Schulze, Missouri. 


Answer.—For summer protection, such 
a shed should extend north and south so 
that the hives will be shaded during the 
middle of the day and have the sun morn- 
ings and evenings. For winter, the shed 
should be closed on the windward side. 
Local conditions will suggest a compro- 
mise arrangement for both winter and 
summer. Most beekeepers prefer to have 
their hives out in the open in order that 
they may work about them more freely 
than when they are crowded close together 
in a shed. 


Buckwheat Honey for Winter Stores 
Question.—Should bees winter well on buck 
wheat honey? If so, how can I best feed some 
that I have both in the comb and extracted ?- 
M. ©. Pritchard, Ontario. 


Answer.—Pure buckwheat honey is con- 
sidered to be good for winter stores. The 
darker honeys are, as a rule, not suitable 
for winter stores in the North, but buck 
wheat honey is an exception to this. If the 
buckwheat honey you mention is in ex 
tracting combs which are the same size 
as your brood combs, you could place the 
combs of honey in the brood-chamber, ex 
changing them for empty combs; or a bet 
ter way, give the colony an upper story 
well filled with combs of honey. If this 
honey is in sections, and if you can sell 
it at a fair price, it would be well to sell 
the honey and feed the bees sugar syrup. 
Feeding back extracted honey to supply 
winter stores often results in the fed- 
back honey granulating early in the win- 
ter. This can be avoided to some extent 
by mixing with it from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent of syrup. 
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Preventing Robbing by Destroying Robber 
Colonies 
Question I have lately been told that a 


ew colonies do all of the robbing in the apiary 
ind that if these colonies are found and de 
troyed all robbing will cease. Is this a fact?- 
R. 8S. Becktell, Colorado wpe 
Answer.—While it is true that it is usu 
ally only a few colonies in the apiary 
that do the robbing, 
would not necessarily 


destroying these 
stop robbing al 
together. The colonies that are doing the 
robbing are evidently the ones which first 
iliscover the exposed honey or the defense 
less colony that becomes the victim of 
robbing. If these were destroyed, other 


colonies would find exposed honey and 


would be 
no end to the destruction if such a pro 


heeome robbers also. So there 
gram were carried out until nearly all of 
the colonies in the vicinity were destroy 
ed. If the individual bees which first dis 
cover exposed honey could be destroyed, 
there would be no robbing, since they then 
could not return to their hives and sti 
up robbing in the entire colony. This is 
the basis for robber traps by which the 
robbers are caught after passing through 
2 bee-eseape or a cone of wire cloth with 
a small opening at the point, and the plan 
deseribed in the June, 1931, 
journal in which the scout bees that find 


killed by 


issue of this 
the source of honey are means 
of calcium eyanide. 
Cleaning Hives of Diseased Colonies 

Question I ean buy some beehives that have 
contained colonies having American foul brood 
very cheap. Can I clean and disinfect them so 
that they will not transmit the disease ’—James 
E. Haines, Jr.. Minnesota 

Answer.—Yes. There are various ways 
of doing this, the most common being that 
of lightly seorching the hive on the in 
side with a painter’s blow torch. The im 
portant thing, however, is to clean the 
Washing it with 
and water, using a good serubbing brush, 


hive thoroughly. soap 


is considered sufficient by some. 

Purpose of Propolis 

Why do bees deposit propolis at 

and around the ends of the top-bars of the 

frames, thereby fastening the frames to the 

hive body !—Chas. E. Phillips, Saskatchewan. 
Answer.—The bees use propolis to close 


Question.- 


eracks in the hive. They do not confine 
their propolizing to cracks that open to 
the outside, but propolize all cracks 
through which they are not able to pass. 
Evidently the purpose of propolis is that 
of protection of the colony against insect 
drafts of air through the 
hive during cold weather. Not only do 
bees propolize the cracks in the hive but 
they also propolize rough places, such as 
roughly sawn lumber, placing propolis in 
the depressions in the wood. In some cases 


enemies and 
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large masses of propolis are placed in 
nooks and corners, apparently being 
stored where it will be handy to use later 
if necessary. 
Guaranteeing Freedom from Disease 

Question.—When bees are guaranteed to be 
free from disease, does this apply only at the 
time of sale, or should a certain time be allowed 
for the buying party to make sure that the 
bees are healthy!—James H. Rand, Minnesota. 


Answer.—No one could safely guaran- 
tee that bees will remain free from dis- 
ease for any length of time. If you should 
sell colonies of bees that are free from 
disease at the time, and they are moved 
to a new location where they might rob 
out a diseased colony, the disease would 
be liable to appear in the colony within 
a short time through no fault of yours, 

Cleaning Bee Escapes 

Question [ have trouble with the bee-es- 
capes being filled with propolis. How can I 
clean them properly’—Wm. W. Wilson, Penn 
sylvania. 

Answer.—You ean clean the escapes by 


. immersing them in boiling water. By add 


ing a little concentrated lye to the water 
a much cleaner and quicker job can be 
done than by water alone. An ordinary 
ean of concentrated lye is sufficient for a 
wash boiler of water. A smaller amount 
ean be figured out proportionately. 
Humane Method of Killing Bees 
Question.—What is the best way (kindest to 
the bees and safest to the beekeeper) to destroy 
a small colony of bees that is afflicted with 


American foul brood?—Margaret Ullman, Ili 
nois. 


Answer.—One of the quickest ways of 
killing bees and therefore probably the 
most humane, is by the use of calcium 
eyanide. This can be obtained in larger 
drug stores under the trade name Cyano 
gas. In case it can not be obtained at a 
local drug store it can be had from the 
American Cyanamid Company, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Calcium cyanide must 
be handled with great care since it gives 
off a deadly gas. A tablespoonful or less 
placed on a sheet of paper and shoved 
into the entrance of the hive will kill 
every bee therein within a few seconds. 
Colonies ean also be killed with gasoline 
by closing the entrance, then lifting the 
cover and quickly pouring one or two cup 
fuls of gasoline into the hive and elosing 
the lid tight. 


Salve Made of Propolis 

What can I use to soften propolis 
to make a salve for wounds and burns '—How- 
ard J. Dahl, New York. 

Answer.——Propolis is soluble in alcohol 
You can no doubt soften it by adding a 
small amount of alcohol sufficient to give 
it the consistency of salve. 


Question 
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APIARIES IN WIDELY SCATTERED REGIONS 


Upper: Back-lot apiary of R. N. Apitzsch, Hollidays Cove, West Virginia. Middle: Apiary of 
Geo. W. Meyer, McElhattan, Pennsylvania. Lower: Apiary of Stanislaw J. Macura, Cieszyn, Poland 
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Sell and oi Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns, Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not knowp to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





seveennaneercsnenene 


‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 


VERY fine sweet clover hone y. Benj. | 
Aurora, Nebr. 


Nielsen, 


CLOVER honey in new 60-Ib. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 
NEW crop honey in new 60's. D. R. Town 


send, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 
Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 

CLOVER HONEY Comb + and extracted. Dr 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

CHOICE clover honey, 
cans. ©. J. Baldridge, 

MICHIGAN’S finest clover honey, new cans, 
8c; no disease. John McColl, Tecumseh, Mich. 


NEW crop of clover honey at 7%c; 





sixties 


in 5-Ib. | pails, 60-lb. 
Kendaia, N. YY. 





ton lots, 





7c; amber, 6c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. 
400 CASES new crop ” white ‘clover comb 
honey. Charles Guhl, Route 7, Napoleon, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—White clover “honey in 60-lb. 


cans, Je per Ib. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


FINEST choice comb and extracted honey. 











Prices on request. Roy C. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 
CLOVER honey, extracted, quality guaran- 
teed, price right. Busick Bros., Grover Hill, 
Ohio. 
WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Towa. 


clover “honey in new 60s, 
Wes. Johnston, Port Hope, 


FINEST quality | 
case or carload. 
Mich. 

BEST new 
60-pound cans. 





clover, also buckwheat honey in 
Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amster 





dam, New York. 

HONEY—OUR FINEST white clover, 60-Ib. 
ean, $4.50; 120 Ibs., $8.50. J. G. Burtis, Mari- 
etta, N. Y 

FOR SALE Clover, basswood, fireweed and 


fall honeys in 
Exeland, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon- 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE—-White clover honey in 60-lb 
eans, None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


BEST honey, best prices on fine new clover 


comb and extracted: new containers. Ross B. 
Scott, LeGrange, Ind. 


sixties or pails. 


Cc. S. Watts, 








; put up two 60- Vb. ce: cans, 
State quantity wanted and | 
Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon 


WHITE clover haney 
2 cans per case. 
will quote price 
St., Flint. Mich 


MM 
WHITE clover honey, also light amber, 7 ‘2: 
and 7c lb. Alice Burrows, Oran, N. Y. 
~ PALMETTO or mangrove honey in barrels 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
CLOVER, buckwheat 
extracted, all grades, 


comb and 
Smith 


and amber 
lower prices. F. J. 





Castalia, Ohio. 
1931 white clover comb honey for sale. Very 
nice. Write for prices. Albert Borning, Inter 


New York. 


FINE clover honey y, extracted, 
Write amount wanted and get 
Gartner, Rowan, Iowa. 


laken, 


pound or ton 
prices L G 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Best quality clover ex 
tracted at reduced price. Howard Potter, Jr 
Beekeeper , Ithaca, Michigan 

FOR SALE—Clover 


extracted honey, new 


crop, $7.20 per case, 120 Ibs. Cash with order 
Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 
CLOVER honey, choice, ripene don bees 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quar 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


CHOICE clover hone y in new 
also fancy comb honey wrapped; 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


~ CHOICE new clover, clover- basswood, buck 
wheat and amber extracted honey. Write for 
prices. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


“HARRIS QUALITY white clover extracted in 
new sixties. One case or a car. Depressio: 
prices. J.N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Three cars white and light ~am- 
ber in 60- Ib., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ml. 


~ FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract 
ed honey of finest quality; also chunk honey in 
5-lb. _ pails. Wilbur Green, LaGrange, Ind. 


~NEW YORK state honey, 
clover, amber or buckwheat; any quantity, any 
style package. Write for price on quantity and 
kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


Case or quantity. E 








60-lb. cans 
sample free 





7. comb or extracted 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey. 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y 


~NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, fiice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now 


Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 

NEW YORK state clover honey, 8-case car 
riers, heavy fancy white, $3.50 per case: No. 1 
white, $3.00 per case; white extracted, 7c; 
buckwheat extracted, 5c. Howard Grimble, Hol 
comb, N. Y. 


excellent quality cli 
$TOLLE R $ ver honey, comb and 
extracted, unexcelled 
Sample. 10c. The Stoller Apiaries. Latty. Ohio 
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FOR SALE—Comb honey, 4%4x4%x1% sec 
tions. C. Holm, Genoa, III. 


5000 pounds fine amber honey, good body and 
flavor, in new cans and cases, at 6c per pound 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, III. 


5000 pounds of very light amber fine flavor 
clover extracted honey, 5%c in ton lots; 6 %¢ 
n case lots. John Burghardt, Grand Island, Neb 

CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans; also 
buckwheat honey in 165-lb. kegs and 60-lb 
ins. Sample free. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 


1930 crop clover-basswood honey, also 1931 
rop amber fall honey, new 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Route 4, 
Knoxville, lowa 


FOR SALE—Good grade buckwheat 
honey; will average 22 lbs. to case of 24 sec 


tions, $3.00 per case; 8 cases, $2.75; F. O. B 
Andover, O. Edgar Williams, Pierpont, Ohio. 


comb 


NO. 1 clover comb, $3.50 per case; No. 2 
$2.50; buckwheat and fall comb, No. 1, $2.50; 
No. 2, $2.00 per case. (If packed in Root’s Cel 
lophane front cartons, add 25c per case). H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

COMB HONEY—Fancy white, No. 1 white 
light amber and buckwheat at new attractive 
prices. Also white and buckwheat extracted in 
60s and 5-lb. pails and any size bottles. Carl- 
ton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

SEVERAL thousand pounds of pure sourwood 
best quality honey. Also large quantity of other 
fine table honey f. o. b. shipping point in North 
Carolina. State quantity and write for prices 
YORK BEE CO., JESUP, GEORGIA. 


FANCY COMB $3.75 per case; No. 1, $3.25; 
No. 2, $2.50: No. 1 clover, water capped, No 
1 amber, No. 1 buckwheat: any of the three 
grades, $2.50: chunk comb, five-pound paiis, 
$8.00 dozen. N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, 
Ohio 


HONEY 


We sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
4. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-30 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, III 

FOR SALE—F. O. B. Menomonie, Wis. Light 
umber basswood honey in 60-lb. new tins, two 
to the case, 8c, F. O. B. Montgomery, Ala 
Light amber sweet clover honey in 60-lb. tins 
two to the case, 7c. Write for prices on large 
ots, either address. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 
697. Montgomery, Ala 


SYRUP time again and you know or should 
know we at all times carry the finest pure maple 
syrup in 8 sizes of glass and tin containers and 
maple cream and sugar in 2%-lb. and 5-lb 
pails. Honey, all kinds any way you want it, 
iny container and honey maple table syrup, the 
world’s best table syrup. If you want to save 
money write today for our illustrated new cir 
ulars just off the press. Griswold Honey Co 
Madison, Ohio 


UU " 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIl our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the sellers,’’ 
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WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles 
Calif. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Comb honey. Wish to pay part 
cash and balance in package bees and queens, 
1932 delivery. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697 
Montgomery, Ala. 


HONEY WANTED—60-lb. cans, white clover 
extracted. Submit sample and price. No New 
York State honey wanted Wixson 
Dundee, New York. 

HONEY WANTED—COMB AND EXTRACT 
ED, CARLOADS OR LESS. SEND SAMPLES 
AND BEST PRICES DELIVERED OCONOMO 
woc. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc 
Wis 

WANTED Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
snaenncannnsaduucanennnngyygcdauaceaygcgnyvnnaconareeysrnynycqneveennngaqenueenenettay dunnnennsuueennnvonnensnaanaensiiie 


FOR SALE 


Roscoe F 





ROOT wax press. J. H. Fisbeck, 4224 College 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD bee books for sale. Write for list and 
prices. John F. Hawkins. P. O. Box 203, Ches 
ter, Pa, 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co Almont, 
Mich. 

BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 





nw 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets 
25c, postage, 3c per 1000, Superior Honey Co 
Ogden, Utah 
OE ! 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
eate of health from some authorized bee it 
spector at time of sale 





TESTED QUEENS, 75¢ EACH. Send queens 
anywhere. Order now. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 

SPECIAL on package bees, spring delivery 
Write for prices. Crowville Apiaries, Winns 
boro, La. 

CLOSING out for the season. 1 untested, 35« 
three for $1.00. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, 
Montgomery, Ala 

MOUNTAIN Gray Caucasian queens. We are 
booking orders for April and May delivery, 
1932. Write for prices. Lewis & Tillerv Co., 
Rt. 6, Greenville, Ala 








SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian queens 
throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 
AP [ARIES Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif 

PACKAGE BEES—lItalian. Will be 
for early spring delivery. Write for 
Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle Ala 


ready 
prices 


MERRILL’S prices on bees and queens will 
please you. Have reared over 350,000 queens 
in 20 years. Merrill Bee Co., Buckatunna, Miss 

FOR SALE—-TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
ind ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 


GROOM'S yellow Italian queens are bred 
for honey-getters as well as gentle yellow bees 
Best queens with best service is my aim for 
1932. Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo 


FALL BARGAIN prices on Mountain Grey 
Caucasian queens. Bred from record producing 
stock. Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.25 
Write for full description and prices on un 
tested. Every queen guaranteed to please. Boll 
ing Bee Co sSolling, Ala 

TL 


_ FOR SALE OR TRADE 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—In sunny California 
100 colonies of bees, guaranteed disease free 
Address J. P. Hohmann, Spechts Ferry, Iowa 


HELP WANTED 


oT 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper to tak 
charge on share basis, or buy interest in 300 
colonies of bees. Ample equipment for increase 
ind operation. Good opportunity for right man 
Address August Wolbert, Eldora, Ga 


SITUATION WANTED 


treeenenneny 


WORK with some apiary or bee man in 
southern state Have experience, age 20, good 
character, honest, good worker, can furnish ref 
ferences. Write Joe Finfera, King Ferry, N. Y 
! 


. 


WANTED 


WANTED Second-hand Weed process foun 
dation machinery. Must be in good condition 
and cheap. Write at once full particulars to 
tox 60, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O 


GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees, 12 
to 24 inch trees, 30 cents; 25 or more at 25c 
24 to 36 inches, 50c¢c: 25 or more at 40c. All 
prepaid. Seed, $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmith 
Galena, Kans 


TRY A MORE PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Candies cost 7¢ to 14¢ to make, sell 35¢ to 60x 
Start in home. Only business requiring almost 
no cash. We teach (by mail) use of farm prod 
ucts in candy what to make and how to sell 
We furnish outfit free with course. Free booklet 
explains. Capitol Candy School, Dept AB-2218, 
Washington, D. C. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





VIRNINIA sourwood and poplar honey in 
pails and jars. T. C. Asher, Brookneal, Va 

FOR SALE. Fancy clover honey, 60-Ib cans, 
by case, 7c; 5-lb. pails, 12 pails to case , $6.50 
A. A. French & Sons, Theresa, 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat in 60s at 5%ec; also 
amber clover at 6%c. Cash with order for 
prompt delivery. Mrs. D. R. Williams, 1110 S 
Main St., Elmira, N. ¥ 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 
(Continued from page 720.) 

the body should lie 

ered sod in a most lovely spot, 


under the grass-co\ 
Smile 
Heights, overlooking the beautiful orang: 
groves with the San Bernardino Mou 
tains and the snow-capped peaks in the 
distanee."—L.  L. 
County, Calif. 


Andrews, Riversid: 

“Why shouldn’t it be 
late the temperature of a bee cellar with 
a thermostat? The thermostat could b« 
used to control an eleetrie fan. 
for example, the bee 


> possible to regu 


Suppose, 
cellar was next to 
the furnace room, but well walled off from 
it. It eonneets with the outside air, let us 
say, by means of a ventilating flue. Hav 
an electrie fan set between the furnac: 
room and the cellar, 
thermostat that would set it going whe) 


connected with a 


the temperature dropped below the ideal 
minimum, thus foreing in the warm air of 
Have another fan set 
in the ventilating flue with another the 
mostat set to start when the temperature 


the furnace room. 


rose above a given point. Between the 
two, the temperature of the cellar would 
Wainwright 


remain constant.” Evans, 


Talbot County, Md. 


HARRISON'S 


PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI AND QUZENS 
1932 AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. WE SHIP 
VIA PARCEL POST OR EXPRESS PREPAID 
OR COLLECT. WRITE US FOR PRICES. EV 
ERYTHING GUARANTEED. 


HARRISON’S APIARIES 


ROUTE NO. 1. HONORAVILLE, ALA 


— 








A Business of Your Own 
Your ktichen can be your 
candy shop. Successful re 
tired manufacturer teaches 
you secrets of Home Made Candies in your 
spare time. Shows you how to make and sell at 
quick profit. Earn $35 to $50, even $100 week 
ly as extra money. 

No Fear of Unemployment 
Same course trains you as ‘‘skilled worker 
Hundreds of men and women everywhere ar 
winning quick success by our method. Man 
employed by factories and chain shops at good 
salaries. Others have own business 
starting with practically no cash. No % 
age limit. Steady work. Free Book * 

. > 

explains 


Capitol Candy School ¥ 


DEPT. AB-2274 lene | o.c 


RT 
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GOVERNMENT HONEY MARKET REPORT 
(Continued from page 673.) 

6-7% ec per Ib.; smaller lots, 7-8c; small pails, 
9-10c per lb., few higher; heartsease, small pails. 

per lb.; bulk comb in shallow supers, 7 %-8e 
per lb; No. 1 section comb honey has generally 
moved at $2.40-3.60, some low as $2.00 per 
case; few lots wrapped high as $4.80 per case 
\verage yellow beeswax has been selling at 
L5e per lb. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES: Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 

Rainfall has been heavy through September 
and early October, and as frosts have held off, 
getation is springing up in good shape. Al 
ough clover plants have been helped by the 
rains, many fields of new seeding died out be 
fore the rains came, The fall flow was irregular, 
some beekeepers reporting so little, and of such 
poor quality that they are feeding considerable 
sugar syrup to bring the colonies through the 
winter. Others report ample stores from hearts 
ease, asters, and Spanish needle; and still oth 
ers advise that the bees have the heaviest 
stores ever known, with combs in the brood-nests 
solid honey. Brood-rearing continues and colony 
strength is generally ample or above. White ex- 
tracted reported sold in fair sized lots at 7%- 
x'4%e per lb.; one car lot, 6c per lb.; small pails, 
8-10%4c per lb.; ton lots dark honey strong fla 
vor, 5c per lb. White comb honey, mostly un 
wrapped and of only fair quality, $2.40-3.60 
per case; some old crop, $1.90-2.00; wrapped, 
No. 1, $4.50 per case; fancy, $4.90 per case. 

SUMMARY—Over the eastern part of the 
country, and west to the Plains Area or be 
yond, it has been warmer than usual during 
these two weeks, enabling bees to work excep 
tionally late on asters, goldenrod, smart weed 
Spanish needle, etc., where these plants still 
remain in bloom, Even in southern Wisconsin 
where it had been reported that few beekeepers 
would secure any surplus and much feeding 
would be necessary, the fall flow was generally 
imple for fall stores and in some cases fur 
nished a surplus. Late returns emphasized the 
irregular nature of the 1931 crop as well as its 
general shortage. As always happens, a few bee 
keepers, especially in the eastern states, se 
eured this year their largest crop, but a far 
greater number reported their smallest crop, 
and the average for the country is very far be 
low normal. Although demand from Great Brit 
1in has fallen off since the British government 
discontinued the gold standard, and orders from 
Germany are light, the extremely short crop 
will make this year’s marketing problem much 
impler than usual. Prices are generally lower 
than for many years, but they have not dropped 
proportionately as much as have many other 
farm crops. Where beekeepers are making an 
effort to dispose of their honey locally, the 
movement of honey, either direct to the con 
sumer or to retailers, is progressing fairly well. 
Production of comb honey this year is light and 
often of inferior quality. In some sections comb 
honey is already scarce. 

HUNUUUONUUNNULUOUUUUUUUUCUUUUuuuUaauaaaaaanvanugenaancatint 

SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
(Continued from page 701.) 

in dark seclusion ean be called rest. They 
stored choice food for winter, but their 
master man looted their cherished store 
of honey, substituting cheaper food. Does 
sugar syrup contain the necessary vita 
mines and other properties that honey 
contains? Are we not out-and-out cheats? 
Like the man who feeds his hired help on 
the plainest, cheapest food, while he loads 
his table with luxuries for himself. 

By placing an ear to the hive, you may 
hear the unceasing, contented hum that 


PULUITOUUAEUALEA OUTS EET OO TANNA 
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tells all is well. These thrifty females, 
now that summer is over, must “keep the 
home fires burning.” Each becomes a small, 
living dynamo generating heat as the 
wings beat steadily. 

The males are banished. First they are 
crippled or maimed, then carried out and 
dropped—oh, just anywhere. They earry 
out in real life the theory, “If a man work 
not, neither shall he eat.” 

Even in darkness, the hive is kept free 
of all refuse. The dead bees, bits of dirt, 
and other waste material, are deposited 
at the entrance and not allowed to accu 
mulate. Sanitation seems inborn in them. 

Bees never gossip. Stay-at-home folk 
never do. It’s the gad-abouts, women and 
more men, who earry tales. Yet, bees sure 
ly have long conversations during the 
winter months. What can they talk about? 

Perhaps they talk of the adventures 
they had in their young days—a sure 
enough sign of senility. Perhaps they joke 
one another about the attention shown 
by some drone, a dude drone, with a line 

alas, he’s now on some junk heap! Per 
haps they make plans for the coming sum 
mer, to keep their honey better guarded, 
or they tell the queen mother of some fine 
hollow tree where she and her faithful 
may find sanctuary when one day ousted 
by some haughty, younger princess royal. 
Dark days are these for the bees. Dark, 
too, for us who long for the warmth of 
summer and their musical comforting 
hum. 

Many a poor married woman may well 
wish herself even as Spinster Jane, before 
the winter is over. Poor things! It is “Jen 
nie, where is my collar button? Didn’t I 
tell you there was a hole in my best socks? 
Jennie this, Jennie that,” until the poor 
dear is half distracted. Those men will be 
a fixture about the house during the 
stormy days. Drat ’em, says I. What a 
blessing if we could banish them just like 


the bees. Jane. 








Muduenvausuunacnunucnuvauaaaeeenazenavgcensgievgvusnsvgnivsggnaninnnnty 1 
REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed when their advertisements are discon 
tinued when they are in good standing.) 

W. D. Achord, C. W. Aeppler Co., F. M. Bab 
cock, M. C. Berry & Co., Calvert Apiaries, Inc., 
David Conn, Forrest C. Dygert, H. B. Gable, 
Garon Bee Co., Gulf Coast Bee Co., J. B. Hollo 
peter, M. H. Hunt & Son, Fred E. Hyde, Jasper 
Knight, Lewis Klaty, E. F. Lane & Son, Marsa 
ley Apiaries, G. H. Merrill, J. P. Moore, E 
Rau & Co., Savings Deposit Bank Co., Geo. M 
Sowarby, W. L. Spink, Standard Bee Specialty 
Co., Henry Stuit, A. J. Wilson, A. G. Woodman 
Co., D. L. Woodward. 
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With this issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, “Old Drone” disappears from its 
columns. “Ab” too. They were, and are, 
inseparable in coming and going. As they 
have for long strolled through these col 
umns together so they depart 
dreading the approach of another winter 





together, 


with its lumber yard, their new planned 
policies for beginning life anew left un 
completed. their inability to 
agree on a wife policy, which very proper 
ly was No. 1 with them, led to disagree 
ment and to the first rift between them. 
Again, it may be the new coon dog, com 


HONEY 


For sale. Fine quality Clover and 
Blue Vine blend. Sure to please your 
customers. Put up new sixties. Case 
lots, 7/.c; ton lots, 7c. Sample free. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 


Possibly 



















Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—wWhile we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—New York, Penn., 
New Engand, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 
eee ey rT TT TTT [UU 
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ing Nov. 1, demands all their time and 
attention. We can’t tell. Last seen, they 
were entering Ab’s barn and they refus 
to come out. 

But let this be said in truth to the 
readers of this journal: “Old Drone” was 
not altogether a myth. He was very much 
such as he has been drawn in these pages. 
Mark Twain’s “Col. Sellers” made no more 
nor greater fortunes—in his mind—than 
did “Old Drone.” A suggestion that there 
was placer gold in the sand banks of ow 
local Rocky Creek led him to trench those 
sands—not once, but time and again. He 
could millions” in almost anything 
and everything. He was simply great in 


“see 


his dreams of breeding new strains. He 
had a few old hives and some bees, and 
was a rummy enough beekeeper. But his 
bee theories, especially on queen rearing, 
transcended all other bee theories from 
Huber to Doctor Phillips. And how he 
did scorn the common sort of beekeeper 
who really got some honey! Such were 
just the common run of dogs to him. And 
fishing! The walls of the one room in his 
house where he could abide in any peace 
were literally hung with fish lines and 
fish poles, while the corners of that room 
stood thick with invalided old guns and 
steel traps. Rip Van Winkle had little on 
him—especially as regarded Dame Rip. 
Not a thing, in fact. She wore the pants 
and suspenders, and was the whole boat’s 
crew. Nor did Rip ever love a dog better 
than “Old Drone.” How he doted on them! 

“Ab” lived on the same side of the 
street as “O. D.,” next door. There they 
have lived, side by side, through the years, 
“sharing each others’ sorrows, sharing 
each others’ joys.” “Ab” loved all that 
“Old Drone” did. He was equally as hos 
tile to all forms of labor, and his wife 
had the same general amiabilities as did 
“Old Drone’s.” Being more enthusiastic 
and more imaginary, “Old Drone” in a de 
gree dominated “Ab,” except when “Ab” 


ATENTS 6c\practice in Pat-Off-& Court 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bid. Washindton, D. C. 














= OUBLE CUT" 
oe PRUNING SHEAR 


All Styles and Sizes 


Finest Made Cuts from both sides of 
limb. Does not injure bark. Delivered free 


RHODES MFG. CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


- 
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took on liquid inspiration. Then—but then 
only—he took the fish pole and bait can 
ind went ahead. 

Let us leave them in “Ab’s” barn, per 
haps counseling sagely over the new dog 
to arrive Nov. 1 and how best they can 
keep that fact safely from their “lovin 
life pardners”—and still “forrards lookin.” 

Good luck to them and farewell! 


H. G. R. 


PECANS 


New crop of selected paper shell 
PECANS. Four of the best varieties 
blended. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

5 LBS. PREPAID, $2.95. 

Wholesale prices quoted on request. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 
JESUP, GEORGIA 








Quality Bred 
Italian Bees 
and Queens 


One Grade Only---the Best 


10,000 Packages for 1932 
HARD TIME PRICES 


Write us now and let us save you 
money on your requirements. 

3ees, our old reliable three-band 
Italians, Jay Smith’s bright Ital- 
ians and a limited number of Car- 
niolan and Caucasian bees. 

Young tested Italian queens dur- 
ing the winter months, $1.00 each, 
or $10.00 per dozen. 

Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation at catalog prices. 


Lewis 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products.) 
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Package Bees 


If you purchase one or a thousand 
packages from us or a fellow breeder, 
we hope that they will prove profit- 
able. We are here to furnish you the 
best bees and queens cheap, and to 
help you produce your honey cheaper. 


Bee Supplies 


We have a well equipped bee sup- 
ply factory. We will cut your sup- 
plies at a mighty little profit. Let us 
quote you. We can furnish you the 
best for the least or we don’t want 
your order. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


TIBBEE STATION MISSISSIPPI 











Root Queens 


A few years ago a man wrote to 
inquire if he could order a queen as 
a Christmas present for one of his 
friends. 

This year we can furnish Christ- 
‘| mas Queens to those of our custom 
ers who can use them. 

We have some unusually 
young laying Italian Queens 
late fall requeening. 


QUEEN PRICES—POSTAGE 


PAID FROM MEDINA 


Quantity: 1-9. 10-24 25 or over 
Untested.. $1.00 ea. $.90 ea. $.75 ea. 








fine 


for 


Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada 
must add 25 cents per queen to above 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of 
larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign 
countries at customer’s risk. 


The A. I. Root Company 
: Medina, Ohio 
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eA Last Reminder 


National Honey Week 
November 9 to 14 
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Industry Has Started 


Already the various plans of the National Food Industries, 

whose co-operation has been secured by American Honey Insti- 

> tute for this big event, have been put into operation. Read 

} about some of these plans in this issue. Note particularly the 

= broadcast on the morning of November 13, Friday. Other broad- 

casts will occur locally throughout the country, backed by dem- 
onstrations. 

















Government Has Started 


Arrangements have been made for honey demonstrations, hon- 
ey talks and displays. Various state agencies are taking hold of 
the Honey Week idea with gratifying results and it looks now 
as though the main big sources of help for beekeeping have 
started the ball rolling in a big way. 





What Will Your Part Be? 


YOUR TOWN—Make your plans now. Get everything lined up before Honey 
Week starts so that during the week you can actually do. Your local papers will help 
you. You can stage honey contests in the stores, offer honey prizes for various local 
events, get your City Clubs, hotels and restaurants to use honey that week. 


YOUR HELP-—Remember too that all this is made possible by the continued effort 
of the American Honey Institute; your organization which exists for you alone. Get 
other beekeepers behind this program. Support the Institute with your own money. 
If you haven’t money, you can always give honey. Send honey donations to any of the 
list of receivers on page 652 of the October issue. Checks, money orders or cash should 
be sent directly to the American Honey Institute. 


Write for honey talks, honey displays, honey demonstrations, honey radio talks, 
honey newspaper ideas to AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE. 225 Wimmer Building. 
Indianapolis. Indiana. 


(This space donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina. Ohio.) 
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